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PREFACE. 

9F  the  twenty  sketcliea  inclnded  in  this 
'.  volame,  twelve  have  appeared  in  the 
I  &uar(ZMnnewspaper,atinterTalfidaring 
the  years  1881-1882. 

I  had  intended  to  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  American  preachers  ;  bnt  as  the  Tolnme  is 
exceeding  the  proposed  limits,  I  give  in  abstract 
what  I  had  written  in  emtenno. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  great  preachers  who 
are  passed  froiQ  ns :  it  would  have  been  mani- 
festly nnwise  to  speak  of  the  living.  While  I 
write,  the  materials  for  a  continnation  of  sticb  a 
history  as  this  are  banning  to  exist;  for  the 
papers  record  the  death  of  Dean  Boyd,  who,  at 
Cheltenham,  Paddington,  and  Exeter,  had  carried 
preaching  to  great  perfection.  \ 

It  had  been  suggested  to  me  to  give  one 
chapter  to  the  sereral  preachers  of  sermons  in  the 
chapels  of  pablic  schools,  from  Arnold  down- 
wards ;  bnt  space  was  limited,  and  I  was  obliged 
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to  forbear,  A  more  interesting  chapter  still 
would  have  been  one  on  the  preachers  of  sermons 
to  children — Dr.  Neale,  Dean  Stanley,  the  Rev. 
James  Vaughan  of  Brighton;  and  the  volumes 
on  Messrs.  Skeffingtons'  lists — one  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Wilmot  Buxton,  and  the  other  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Baring-Gould.  The  latter  well  says,  "The 
best  possible  models  for  children's  sermons  are 
JEs(yp*8  Fables.^'  These  writers  are  all  valuable  5 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  children's  sermons 
are  often  a  poor  substitute  for  catechizing. 

I  have  commenced  with  Edward  Cooper,  as  it 
was  with  him  that  Canon  Gh:esley  left  off  his  his- 
tory of  preaching  ("  Ecclesiastes  Anglicanus  "), 
and  have  carried  it  down  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
at  the  end  of  1882. 

I  have  let  every  man  speak  from  his  own  plat- 
form of  thought,  and  have  endeavoured  to  give 
specimens  of  every  style  of  preaching.  The  Low, 
the  High,  and  the  Broad  have  been  introduced  in 
equal  proportion ;  and  I  may  express  here  a  hope, 
which  I  have  long  cherished,  that  the  day  for 
party  cries  is  passing  away.  If  we  could  have  a 
choral  service,  and  one  of  Charles  Bradley's  ser- 
mons, should  we  not  have  the  perfection  of  earthly 
service,  "  Church  order,  and  Oosjpel  truth  "  ?  -^ 

The  Evangelicals  showed  us  what  Christ  had 
done  for  us — which  the  Oxford  School  supple- 
mented by  a  sacramental  system — showing  us 
what  Christ  would  do  in  us.     The  chaplain  of  a 
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large  London  hospital  tells  me,  tliat  in  certain 
High  Charch.  districts  the  parochial  system  is 
carried  to  snch  a  perfection,  that  a  case  of  an 
accident  seldom  comes  to  the  hospital  withont  its 
being  followed  np  next  day  by  some  member  of 
the.  parochial  staff,  from  the  parish  in  which  the 
patient  had  resided.  This  is  one  of  the  motive 
powers  which  has  preyented  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  uttered  in  1843  by  Sir  James  Stephen, 
and  incorporated  at  the  end  of  his  article  on  "  The 
Clapham  Sect,"  in  which  he  looked  forward  to  the 
complete  stamping  out  of  the  "  Oxford  Moyement " 
by  the  Evangelicals.  "  That  confederacy  which, 
when  pent  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Clap- 
ham,  jocose  men  invidiously  called  a  '  /Sec^,'  is 
now  spreading  throughout  the  habitable  globe. 
The  day  is  not  distant  when  it  will  assume  the 
form,  and  be  hailed  by  the  glorious  title  of  *  The 
Universal  Chwrch,^  *' 

This  is  intended  by  me  to  be  a  sister  volume  to 
Papers  on  Preachdng,  also  reprinted  as  a  series 
from  the  Guardian,  What  I  endeavoured  to  teach 
in  that,  by  a  description  of  what  a  sermon  should 
be,  I  have  here  illustrated  by  what  a  sermon,  suc- 
cessfully handled,  has  been,  in  humble  imitation 
of  two  treatises,  De  Oratore  and  De  Claris  Ora^ 
toribus. 

It  was  the  advice  given  to  a  master  of  harriers, 
*'  Purchase  your  dogs,  a  couple  at  a  time.  Then 
learn  their  characters  ;    and,   when    you   have 
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mastered  them,  bny  another  conple.*'  I  have 
considered  this  advice  applicable  to  the  student 
bnjing  his  books^  ai^d  have  always  endeavonred 
to  follow  it. 

Thirty-five  years'  study  of  homiletic  divinity 
has  induced  me  to  be  so  bold  as  to  supplement 
these  two  works  with  a  series  of  Homilies,  Ancient 
and  Modern,  being  a  selection  from  the  best 
sermon- writers,  chiefly  of  those  from  1800  to 
1840,  with  short  Lives,  and  an  essay  on  each 
one's  special  power. 

George  J.  Davibs. 
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BISHOP   WILBBRFOBCE. 

PiET  I. 

"  In  reply  to  my  question, '  How  do  yon  inflaence  people 
of  different  classes  ?  '—the  AbM  Codant  Bsid— '  In  instructed 
places  mainly  the  sernuni  is  tiusted  to ;  in  ignorant  parts  prc- 
ceasiffDSjtxposiiimu  of  the  Sacratntnt,  kc'" — Bishop  WilbeK' 
force's  JHary,  Not,  16th,  1855  ;  Life,  ToL  ii.,  p.  292. 

SHE  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  seoding  forth  a 
I  last  Tolnme  of  Bishop  Wilberforoe's 
I  Bermona,  says : — 
"  The  voice  of  the  preacher  has  not  been  bo 
long  silent  bat  that  man;  will  still  be  able  to  Eop- 
plement  what  they  read  with  the  memory  of  that 
charm  of  tone  and  manner  which  lent  a  donble 
force  to  each  argnment  and  appeal." 

And  he  applies  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  what 
Thomas  Fuller  has  said  of  his  great  predecessor, 
Bishop  A  ndrewes,  that "  those  who  were  plagiaries 
of  his  termons  could  nerer  steal  his  peaching  !  " 
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"  I  lent  yon  mj  fiddle,"  said  a  witty  divine  to 
one  who  complained  that,  even  with  a  borrowed 
sermon^  he  conld  produce  no  effect  on  his  congre- 
gation ;  "  I  wish  I  conld  have  lent  you  th^  bow 
to  play  it  with."  Yes!  the  present  generation 
can  indeed  supplement  the  printed  pages  with  the 
tone  and  look  of  the  speaker,  for  they  are  not 
easily  forgotten.  And  if  one  should  speak  to  old 
men,  who  listened  to  Bishop  Wilberforce's  preach- 
ii;ig  for  thirty  years,  what  can  be  expected  but  the 
rebuke  which  the  Athenian  populace  hurled  at  the 
rhetorician  (who  began  his  harangue  with  the 
praises  of  the  strength  and  prowess  of  Hercules) — 
"  Does  any  one  doubt  it  ?  " 

But  already  one  decade  has  passed  away  since 
his  death,  and  amongst  many  elder  men  who  re- 
collect him,  one  finds  a  sprinkling  of  younger 
spirits  who  never  sat  "  under  the  wand  of  the 
magician^  How  soon  do  the  greatest  memories 
and  names  fade  when  they  have  been  inscribed  on 
the  sepulchral  marble !  How  little  is  known  of 
Sir  William  FoUett's  silver  tones  and  bewitching 
manner !  The  wild  but  fervid  eloquence  of  Ed- 
ward Irving  can  only  be  gathered  up  in  an  im- 
perfect manner  from  a  few  anecdotes  and  a  volume 
of  sermons  On  the  Latter  Bays  !  The  fame  of 
Sheridan  and  Burke  only  hangs  on  a  reminiscence ! 
How  little  will  be  known  soon  of  the  voice  and 
manner  of  the  great  pastor,  Walter  F.  Hook ;  or 
the  great  prelate,  Samuel  Wilberforce  ! 
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As  one  who  was  first  led  to  see  the  power  of 
language  in  moving  masses  of  people  by  noticing 
the  effect  of  the  harangues  of  the  youthful  Samuel 
Wilberforce  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  I 
will  note  down  my  own  feelings,  and  try  in  a 
humble  way  to  be  his  "  vates  sacerJ*  When  he 
was  a  Canon  of  Winchester,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  often  hearing  him  preach ;  afterwards  acciden- 
tal circumstances  caused  me  to  have  the  charge  of 
a  large  parish  in  his  Oxford  diocese,  where  I  was 
able  to  hear  his  confirmation  addresses,  and  was 
privileged  to  hear  him  preach  both  in  the  Univer- 
sity pulpit  to  educated  congregations,  and  also  in 
the  village  churches  of  Oxfordshire,  when  he  used 
a  simpler  and,  I  believe,  extemporaneous  style, 
and  spoke  truly  "  in  the  language  of  the  people  on 
the  waM.^^  And  when  I  returned  into  my  native 
county  I  was  still  able  to  get  an  opportunity  of 
listening  to  him  when,  as  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
he  delivered  his  marvellous  confirmation  addresses, 
or  showed  his  clergy  in  the  pulpit  a  high  standard 
of  rhetoric.  Just  as  men  ask.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  Heber  ?  or  Chalmers  ?  or  Henry 
Melvill  ? — so  young  aspirants  for  pulpit  usefulness 
and  pulpit  fame  say.  Tell  us  how  he  delivered 
such  and  such  a  passage.  Was  it  voice  or  manner  ? 
Did  he  use  any  action  ?  Do  you  suppose  when 
he  had  a  MS.  before  him  he  looked  at  it,  or  did 
he  not  know  his  sentences  by  heart  ?  I  should 
like  to  compare  him  with  other  celebrated  preachers 
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of  his  own  time — at  all  events,  to  stereotype  some 
of  his  special  excellences,  so  that,  as  time  rolls  on, 
another  generation,  on  asking  who  and  what  he 
was,  may  he  told — "  Yon  will  find  a  few  remarks 
on  *  Snccessfnl  Preachers  '  in  the  back  files  of  the 
Guardian  newspaper,  and  in  1881  yon  will  find  a 
portrait  of  Samuel  Wilberforce — the  first,  and 
rightly  the  first,  of  a  series." 

In  1842  it  was  the  custom  for  the  college  boys 
to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  where  they  occupied  the  chan- 
cel benches,  having  their  own  chapel  for  the 
Sunday  evening  service.  At  that  time  Samuel 
Wilberforce  was  Canon  of  Winchester  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Surrey,  and  sometimes  occupied  the 
cathedral  pulpit.  My  first  impressions  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  sacred  eloquence  were  de- 
rived from  hearing  a  sermon  which  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  volume  of  Sermons  preached  before 
the  Queen,  It  is  the  thirteenth  in  the  volume 
which  was  published  by  Burns.  The  young  and 
animated  preacher  looked  then  as  shown  in  the 
portrait  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  bio- 
graphy. He  was  then  about  thirty -six  years  old, 
and  had  early  ripened  into  an  excellence  which 
he  might  have  madntained,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
never  sv/rpassed.  (In  latter  years  he  had  acquired 
a  mannerism  which  somewhat  spoilt  his  excel- 
lence.) It  was  the  summer  of  his  life ;  he  had 
had  sufficient  time^  with  an  early  start,  to  mature 
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his  powers  of  thought  and  felicity  of  langpiage, 
and  was  not  overpowered  with  work,  as  he  must 
have  been  in  his  later  days.  He  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame«  It  was  midsummer  with  him,  and 
the  June  herbage  has  more  sweetness  and  proof 
in  it,  than  the  early  shoot  of  May  or  the  aftermath 
of  the  autumnal  growth.  He  was  preaching  be- 
fore the  Court,  which  would  rouse  all  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  had  studied  the  human  heart  in  his 
intercourse  with  people  in  his  parish  and  in  society, 
and  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  the  break  up  of  his 
home  life  had  chastened  and  deepened  his  views 
of  earth  and  heaven.  His  voice  was  melodious, 
and,  like  a  full-toned  organ,  gave  expression  to 
the  pathos  of  his  language. 

" his  voice  was  heard  around, 

Lond  as  a  tminpet  with  a  silver  soand." 

• 

It  must  have  been  a  striking  sermon  and  delivered 
in  no  common  manner  to  have  impressed  itself  on 
a  schoolboy's  mind  so  that  forty  years  has  not 
effaced  the  remembrance.  The  title  of  the  dis- 
course is,  "  The  Glory  of  a  Steadfast  Will,"  and  I 
remember  how  he  brought  up  before  the  mind's 
eye  the  glorious  scene  on  Carmel's  top,  with  the 
single  grey-headed  saint  of  God  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  the  surging  company  of  the  unbe- 
lievers. Naturally  enough,  I  said  to  myself,  and 
in  talking  it  over  with  other  boys,  "  What  was 
the  secret  power  and  special  charm  of  that  ora- 
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tor  J  ?  "  It  was  to  ns  "  a  nameless  virtue  "  then, 
but  we  settled  it  was  the  bringing  wp  the  scene  as 
if  it  was  going  on  he/ore  our  eyes.  Now  I  should, 
I  suppose,  be  right  in  calling  it  the  dramatic 
power— turning  ears  into  eyes— which  we  under- 
stand by  "word-painting.^*  The  improvisafcore, 
the  impassioned  conversationalist,  unconscionsly 
uses  this  power,  and  without  it,  in  some  degree, 
eloquence  cannot  exist.  The  system  of  written 
sermons,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, greatly  hinders  it.  The  Nonconformist 
preacher,  though  less  informed  than  our  pastors, 
holds  his  own  very  often  by  atoning  for  the  poor- 
ness  of  his  matter,  by  the  dramatic  force  of  his 
delivery.  If  he  does  not  know,  he  feels,  and,  feeU 
ing,  tries  to  impress  •  upon  others  his  own  expe- 
rience. As  a  man  gives  up  composing  in  his 
study,  and,  having  prepared  his  matter  and  divi- 
sions carefully,  trusts  to  the  moment  for  clothing* 
his  thoughts  in  words,  so  he  catches  inspiration 
from  the  upturned  faces  of  his  audience,  and  be- 
comes unconsciously  forced  into  a  certaiu  dramatic 
fervour.  For  though  Samuel  Wilberforce  wrote 
his  discourses  to  get  the  correctness  of  the  study, 
I  do  not  imagine  he  adhered  to  his  MSS.,  so  that 
he  added  the  spirit  of  the  speaker  to  the  chaste 
elegance  of  the  writer.  One  of  the  Bishop's 
Rural  Deans  told  me  he  knew  that  Samuel  Wil- 
berforce often  carried  into  the  pulpit  a  sermon 
case  in  ord^r  to  avoid  the  ostentation  of  appearing* 
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to  be  able  to  trnst  entirely  to  the  moment,  when, 
in  fact,  he  either  had  no  sermon  in  the  case,  or,  if 
he  had,  made  but  little  use  of  it.  This  power  of 
"  word-pamtingy^  as  I  have  called  it,  is  born  more 
of  natnre  than  of  art,  and,  thongh  the  most  power* 
fol  of  the  forces  which  the  preacher  can  pnt  in 
motion,  is,  strange  to  say,  the  one  which  is  most 
neglected.  We  can  hardly  call  it  a  trick  of 
rhetoric^  for  savages  in  their  way  nse  it,  for  with 
Uiem  the  natural  language  is  metaphor  and  descrip- 
tion. We  notice  the  same  in  the  classes  to  whom 
books  are  unknown.  He  that  avails  himself  of 
this  gift  as  a  poet  or  orator  (as  Bishop  Copleston 
has  shown  in  his  ProBlectiones)  has  an  infinite  range 
before  him  and  mighty  forces  at  his  command. 
For  while  the  camera  is  open  only  for  a  moment 
to  the  photographer,  and  only  the  moment  of  time, 
in  which  the  action  of  the  piece  takes  place,  to 
the  painter  or  sculptor,  he  that  writes  or  speaks 
can  prolong  the  action  of  the  scene  to  any  length  ; 
can  lead  up  to  his  subject  and  keep  it  before  the 
eyes  of  his  listeners ;  can  add  details  and  draw 
conclusions  ;  in  a  word,  can  keep  the  camera  open 
for  any  length  of  time  he  chooses. 

It  may  be  worth  asking  how  much  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce's  style  was  due  to  culture  and  to  his 
own  exertions,  and  how  much  to  voice,  consti- 
tutional hereditary  power,  and  the  accidents  of 
life. 

No  doubt  something  is  due  to  that  tide  which 
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never  comes  to  some  till  late  in  life,  and  to  some, 
perhaps,  never  at  all.  A  good  start  and  an  early 
one  opened  to  him  from  being  the  son  of  a  great 
statesman  and  having  the  early  friendship  of  many 
in  power,  especially  Bishop  Snmner,  whose  sonnd 
advice  on  Evangelical  points  may  have,  perhaps, 
helped  to  steady  the  impetnons  ardour  of  his  Arch- 
deacon, and  to  keep  him  within  Anglican  limits^ 
while  three  brothers  and  a  brother-in-law  drifted 
from  their  anchors. 

It  was  amongst  ''  the  secrets  of  his  predestina- 
tion "  to  have  a  competency  in  the  qniet  country 
rectory  of  Brighstone  in  his  twenty-fiffch  year. 
This  same  living  came  to  his  contemporary,  George 
Moberly,  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  1866, 
while  Samuel  Wilberforce  was  presented  in  1830. 
The  same  Bishop  presented  both  incumbents,  and, 
singularly  enough,  they  had  contested  the  Balliol 
Fellowships  together  in  1826.  Thus,  starting 
early,  Samuel  Wilberforce  at  thirty-one  was  Rural 
Dean ;  at  thirty-six  Archdeacon  of  Surrey ;  shortly 
after  rector  of  Alverstoke  and  Canon  of  Win- 
chester ;  then  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert  and 
high  in  favour  with  the  Court ;  then  for  a  brief 
period  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  while  yet  only 
forty  years  old.  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Thus  with  him  did  the  tide,  taken  at  the  flood, 
rapidly  lead  on  to  fortune.  •  But  his  sleepless 
activity  led  him  to  be  always  on  the  look  out  for 
the  flood  and  to  be  prepared  to  swim  lustily  with 
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it.  He  wasted  no  opportnnity  of  fitting  himself 
beforehand  for  anything  which  might  offer  or  of 
doing  the  work  well,  -when  it  came  to  him. 

He  was  early  versed  in  the  schools  of  the  rheto* 
ricians.  As  the  father  of  Pitt  did  for  him,  so 
William  Wilberforce  also  did  for  his  son.  He 
wonld  have  his  son  Samnel  translate,  read  aloud, 
declaim,  and  (from  a  subject  previously  well  got 
up)  speak  to  a  few  divisions  ;  and  what  training 
like  this  for  clearing  the  mind  and  enabling  the 
orator  to  move  as  one  making  by  the  shortest  road 
from  a  given  starting-point  to  a  given  goal  ? 
Having  thus  early  recognized  in  himself  the  power 
and  having  seen  his  mission  at  Oxford,  he  dili- 
gently stirred  up  the  gifb  that  was  in  him.  We 
find  him  as  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  that  Ox- 
ford Debating  Society  which  is  now  called  *'  the 
Union."  His  studies  at  Oriel  would  give  him 
ethics  and  rhetoric;  and,  as  Charles  Kingsley 
nsed  to  say,  "  How  can  a  man  help  reading  character 
who  hfiows  his  Aristotle  ?  "  Theology  proper  may 
fail  to  give  a  preacher  the  power  of  analysis  of 
human  motive  which  the  old  science  lectures  of 
men  like  Whately  were  bound  to  famish  to  the 
attentive  and  thoughtful  classman  of  the  old  sys- 
tem at  Oxford.  But  thus  equipped,  and  feeling 
his  power  more  and  more,  Wilberforce  threw  him- 
self into  the  platform  work  of  a  deputation  for 
Mission  work  societies,  and  w^ile  at  Brighstone 
made  a  tour  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Society 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  In  1837  his  speech  at  Winchester  for 
a  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  (when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  the  chair)  placed  him 
in  the  first  rank  as  a  te&dj  debater,  as  it  was  at 
this  meeting  he  crossed  swords  with  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  The  qiemory  of  that  speech  still  lingers 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  though 
forty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  its  delivery ; 
and,  if  that  be  so,  who  shall  say  that  speakers  ever 
die? 

When  George  Stephenson,  Professor  Buckland, 
and  Sir  William  Follett  met  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
table  at  Drayton  in  1845,  Stephenson  had  been 
worsted  in  a  discussion  by  the  Professor,  because, 
though  he  was  sure  of  his  facts,  he  had  no  power 
of  expressing  his  arguments ;  but,  when  Follett 
came  to  the  rescue,  Buckland  succumbed.  Upon 
George  Stephenson  being  asked  by  Sir  R.  Peel 
which  was  the  greatest  power  of  earth's  forces, 
he  said,  ''I  used  to  think  the  eye  of  a  maiden 
to  bring  her  lover  to  her  side,  but  I  now  place 
tongue-power  first,  even  before  my  own  loco- 
motives." 

It  was  on  June  Ist,  1840,  that  Prince  Albert 
made  his  first  public  speech  in  this  country  at  a 
great  anti-slavery  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall.  The 
speeches  flowed  muddily  along,  till,  on  a  sudden, 
a  young  man  got  up  to  move  a  resolution,  and  this 
he  did  with  so  much  fire  and  animation  of  manner, 
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and  so  much  originality  of  matter,  that  the  eyes 
of  all  were  npon  him.  Prince  Albert,  on  asking 
the  name  of  the  yonthfnl  orator,  was  told  it  was 
Samuel  Wilberforce.  I  do  not  donbt  that  this 
was  what  led  to  his .  appointment  as  Chaplain  to 
Prince  Albert  and  to  his  connection  with  the 
Court.  Here  he  was  not  only  availing  him- 
self of  opportunities,  but  making  them  for  him- 
self. He  was  creating  a  tide  and  then  swimming 
with  it. 

If  I  may  borrow  an  illustration  from  athletic 
sports,  I  will  compare  a  prominent  man,  thus  con- 
stantly exercising  his  power  of  moving  an  audience 
(MVTKr)^),  to  a  distinguished  cricketer,  who  gets  his 
good  eye  and  his  self-possession  by  constantly 
playing  in  public  in  county  matches :  it  is  the 
audience  which  makes  the  speaker. 

I  place  no  particular  stress  upon  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce's  reading,  because  he  did  not  profess  to 
be  a  great  student;  his  time  was  spent  among 
men  more  than  amongst  books.  Yet  even  here, 
by  methodizing  his  work  and  availing  himself  of 
odd  scraps  and  interstices  of  time,  and  by  a  grasp- 
ing intellect  and  tenacious  memory,  he  kept  pace 
with  the  times. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  I  had  occasion 
to  see  Bishop  Wilberforce,  on  business  as  my  dio- 
cesan. He  received  me  in  his  study  at  Cuddes- 
don,  and  I  noticed  that  all  the  time  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  business  which  had  brought  me  there, 
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he  was  cutting  open  a  new  volume  and  inserting, 
about  every  tenth,  page,  a  blank  sheet  torn  off  his 
letters,  of  which  a  thick  pile  was  on  the  library 
table.  No  doubt  this  was  his  business  way  of 
interleaving  a  book  which  he  intended  to  review 
or  criticise. 

The  present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Harold 
Browne,  told  me,  that  in  a  railway  carriage  jour- 
neying from  Cambridge  to  London,  the  year  Ecce 
Homo  came  out,  he  expressed  on  hearing  Bishop 
Wilberforce's  criticisms  on  the  book,  his  surprise 
that  with  Wilberforce's  immense  work,  he  could 
find  time  to  read  thoroughly  all  the  current  lite- 
rature. Upon  which  Bishop  Wilberforce  said : 
**  You  give  me  credit  for  more  than  I  deserve.  I 
only  glanced  at  Ecce  Homo  casually  in  a  friend's 
house,  but  I  have  heard  many  conversations  on 
it  by  people  of  judgment,  who  have  had  time  to 
read  it,  and  thus  have  formed  a  judgment  of  its 
contents."  He  had  the  secret  which  good  re- 
viewers call  "  tearing  out  the  marrow  of  a  book." 

But  two  other  helps  to  perfection  in  rhetorical 
graces  I  will  mention. 

One  is  that  even  after  he  became  a  celebrity  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  hearing  the  celebrated 
preachers  of  his  day,  in  order  to  discover  wherein 
lay  their  special  strength. 

We  find  in  his  diary  that  he  went  to  hear, 
amongst  others,  John  Henry  Newman  and  Frederic 
Maurice,  Bishop  Blomfield,  and  Dr.  Benson,  of 
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the  Temple  ;  Dale  and  Croly ;  Henry  Blunt,  of 
Chelsea ;  and,  on  several  occasions,  the  Golden 
Lecturer  of  thirty  years  ago,  Henry  MelvUl.  The 
clergy,  being  fixed  to  their  own  Sunday  work  in 
country  parishes,  seldom  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  good  examples  of  style,  though  nothing 
tends  so  to  help  an  imitative  man.  The  other 
thing  which  I  mention — ^because,  though  one  of 
the  most  obvious,  it  is  the  one  most  overlooked — 
is  the  sharpening  of  a  man's  powers  by  conversa- 
*  tion  with  highly  educated  people.  His  social 
powers  gave  the  Bishop  access  to  all  the  cultured 
intellects  of  his  time,  and  such  people  react  on 
each  other.  How  Lord  Macaulay  used  to  delight 
in  these  conversational  combats  !  The  vigorous 
intellect  of  Lord  Bacon  had  not  let  this  means  of 
educating  the  orator  escape  him : — 

'*  Friendship  maketh  day-light  in  the  under- 
standing out  of  darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts. 
Neither  is  this  to  be  understood  only  of  faithful 
counsel,  which  a  man  receiveth  from  his  friend. 
Certain  it  is  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught 
with  many  thoughts — ^his  wit  and  understanding 
do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicating  and 
discoursing  with  another.  He  tosseth  his  thoughts 
more  easily ;  he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly  ; 
he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned  into 
words ;  finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself,  and 
that  more  by  an  hour's  discov/rse  than  by  a  day's 
meditation.     But  even  if  a  man's  friends  be  not 
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such  as  can  give  counsel,  yet  notwitlistanding  a 
man  leameth  of  himself  and  bringeth  his  own 
thoughts  to  light  and  whetteth  his  wits,  as  against 
a  stone,  which  cannot  cut.  In  a  word,  a  man  were 
better  relate  himself  to  a  statue,  or  picture,  than 
to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  remain  in  smother." 
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Pakt  II. 

"  Sire  ristu,  essent  moTendi, 

Sire  lacrymtB, 
Affectaum  poKna  at  lenis  dominator." 

Dr.  Jounson's  Epitaph  oa  Goldsmith, 

^EAN  MILUAlf  in  YmAnnah  mentions 
|>  the  fact  that  eifter  aeventj  years  the 
^  sweet  tones  of  Bishop  Porteous  still 
Iiannted  hia  memory,  and  amongst  fonr  others 
(whose  Toices  and  manner,  he  says,  he  conld  never 
forget)  he  names  William  Wilberforce,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

I  do  not  donbt  that  a  certain  inborn  conscions- 
neas  of  the  power  of  speaking  is  the  stimulos 
which  rouses  some  men  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
rhetoric  with  that  aaaidnity  which  ultimately  cul- 
minates in  success.  That  which  we  delight  in  we 
do  well,  and  what  we  do  well  and  with  ease  we 
naturally  take  a  pride  in,  and  pnrsoe  to  snccess- 
fnl  iaanes.     Thus  it  has  been  with  many  of  our 
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best  orators  and  preachers — they  work  out  the 
secrets  of  their  own  predestination.  One  cannot 
read  in  the  biographies  of  Charles  Wolfe  and 
Archer  Butler  the  extracts  from  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Historical  Society  "  at  Dublin,  with- 
out observing  that  (like  Samuel  Wilberforce  in 
the  Oxford  Union)  the  early  training  in  debate 
helps  to  form  the  future  preacher. 

All  other  professions  insist  on  a  training,  with 
a  special  view  to  the  end  to  be  attained  ;  and  men 
are  now  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  this  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  preparing  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  The  training  colleges  of  the  Noncon- 
formists have  always  given  attention  to  the  de- 
livery as  well  as  the  composition  of  sermons. 
Our  Church  of  England  theological  colleges  are 
now  alive  to  the  necessity  of  reviving  these  much- 
neglected  Schools  of  Rhetoric.  During  no  period 
has  sacred  eloquence  made  such  progress  as  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  At  no  time  were 
there  better  preachers — or  more  moderately  good 
preachers — than  at  the  present  time.  Still,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  age,  there  is  need  of  exertion. 
Much  has  been  done  by  opening  the  naves  of 
cathedrals,  and  by  searching  out  in  country 
parishes  those  who  have  a  special  gift  for  preach- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  other  parts  of  parish 
work  (men  who  have  gifts  as  well  as  graces),  and 
bringing  them,  as  Honorary  Canons  or  special 
preachers,  to  the  mother  church  of  the  diocese. 
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Men  do  not  light  a  candle  to  put  it  under  a  bushel. 
Why  should  not  a  Chair  for  the  express  teaching 
of  Rhetoric  be  founded  at  each  of  the  TJniyersities  ? 
Or  why  could  not  the  Professors  of  Pastoral 
Divinity  bring  their  teaching  to  bear  more  in  this 
direction  ?  If  it  be  true  that  a  poet  is  horn  such 
and  cm  orator  has  to  he  formed,  how,  with  our  pre- 
sent training,  can  we  expect  good  preaching  ?  We 
send  into  our  pulpits,  youths,  "  toith  the  shell  on 
their  head,^^  to  perform  a  task  which  Requires  the 
wing  to  be  furnished  with  all  its  feathers  and 
plumage. 

Hence,  knowing  from  his  own  experience  the 
power  of  the  pulpit,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
Bishop  Wilberforce  putting  it  in  the  front  rank 
amongst  the  forces  of  the  age.  Contrariwise, 
many  people,  who  have  no  faculties  of  expression 
— and  therefore  finding  preaching  (for  so  in- 
deed they  themselves  make  it)  a  weak  thing — 
shelter  themselves  under  the  expression  not "  with 
enticing  words  of  mam^s  wisdom,^*  and  declaim 
against  those  who  call  preaching  a  mighty  weapon. 
As  these  find  preaching  in  their  own  exercise  of 
it  **  a  vain  thing  to  sa/ue  a  man^^*  so  they  speak 
slightingly  of  it,  and  bring  into  prominence  other 
parts  of  the  parochial  machinery.  Admitted  that 
the  exhortations  in  the  New  Testament "  to  preach 
the  Gospel "  mean  rather  the  proclaiming,  as  by  a 
herald,  truths  and  good  tidings  to  people  who  had 
never  heard  them  before,  instead  of  (as  in  our 
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day)  a  minister's  weekly  exhortation  to  believers ; 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  point  of  Urn 
the  work  of  the  preacher  and  the  cateehist  lead  up 
to  other  dn ties,  and  prepare  fche  way  for  them.  Nor 
mnst  we  forget  that  the  only  time  in  which  we 
can  address  onr  people  in  the  mass  is  during  that 
half-hour  on  the  Lord's  Day,  when  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  toil  assemble  in  the  parish  church. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  (as  we  should  expect)  does 
not  fail  to  Enforce  the  due  and  diligent  prepara- 
tion of  sermons  on  his  candidates  for  ordination. 
His  Addresses  to  these,  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  may  not  be  known  to  all  the 
rising  generation.  Yet  they  ought  to  be  in  every 
young  minister's  hands,  for  those  who  remember 
his  "  Gonfirmation  Addresses  "  would  find  the  like 
searchings  of  heart  in  these  ^'  Addresses  to  Can- 
didates for  Ordination,^*  They  are  published  by 
Messrs.  Parker,  Oxford. 

To  go  no  farther  than  the  first.  The  Bishop's 
advice  to  young  preachers  is  to  take  one  text  and 
stick  to  it,  not  wandering  over  the  whole  field  of 
theology ;  to  think  out  this  subject  (when  fixed 
on)  prayerfully  during  the  week ;  to  gather  de- 
tails of  illustration  and  study  of  character  in  their 
parochial  visits  ;  and  as  to  their  book-studies,  to 
remember  it  is  not  enough  to  be  only  a  little  way 
ahead  of  their  hearers : — 

"  Be  real  with  your  hearers ;  say  to  yourself, 
now  1  must  get  into  this  heart  some  truth  from 
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God.  Strike  as  one  that  wotild  make  a  dint  npon 
their  shield  of  hardness  !  Yea  !  smite  through  it 
to  their  heart  of  hearts.  When  you  preach,  be 
real.  Set  yonr  people  before  you — in  their  num- 
bers, their  wants,  their  dangers,  their  capacities. 
Choose  a  subject,  and  then  speak  straight  to  them, 
as  you  would  beg  your  life,  or  counsel  your  son, 
or  call  your  dearest  friend  from  a  burning  house, 
in  plain,  strong  words." 

Setting  this  same  high  ideal  of  what  a  ministe- 
rial discourse  should  be,  he  says  in  his  Lent  ser- 
mon at  Oxford,  1858  :— 

"It  may  be  that  God  has  reserved  till  now 
those  gifts  of  grace  through  which  He  may  con- 
vert the  heart  of  one  and  raise  another  out  of 
some  deadly  fall,  and  deliver  a  third  out  of  some 
careless  habit  of  living,  and  confirm  a  fourth  in 
his  Christian  course. 

"  We  know  that  He  does  work  these  miracles 
of  grace  through  the  weakness  of  our  preaching. 
We  know  that  this  setting  forth  of  His  Word,  to 
be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  listeners 
through  His  mighty  grace,  is,  and  ever  has  been 
(since  St.  Peter  preached  at  Pentecost),  by  far  the 
commonest  means  by  which  He  does  draw  souls 
to  conversion  and  to  life." 

In  the  volume  of  biography  compiled  by  Canon 
Ashwell  there  are  some  letters  from  Lady  Lyttel- 
ton  expressing  her  own  feelings  and  the  impres- 
sion produced  at  Court  by  Samuel  Wilberforce's 
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sermons.  She  particnlarly  singles  out  the  one 
preached  at  Windsor  in  1844  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Prince  Albert's  father.  The  text  is 
from  the  37th  Psalm — "  Hold  thee  still  in  the  Lord" 
It  is  the  fifteenth  sermon  in  the  volume  published 
about  that  time  hy  Burns.  Let  me  give  one 
entire  passage.  Surely  it  is  equal  to  any  of  those 
often-quoted  ones  of  Jeremy  Taylor : — 

'^  And  in  such  a  faithful  quietness  there  is  this 
farther  blessing,  that  in  it  we  become  transformed 
and  bear  God's  impress.  The  still  waters  are 
those  which  reflect  in  an  unbroken  image  the 
clear  face  of  the  heaven  over  them ;  if  you  do  but 
trouble  those  waters,  the  image  is  broken ;  if  you 
stir  them  greatly,  it  is  gone ;  and  to  bear  His 
image  we,  too,  must  be  still.  Yea,  all  growth  is 
silent.  It  is  not  in  the  lordly  storm,  or  in  the 
overmastering  hurricane,  that  Nature  puts  forih 
her  power  of  growth  and  increase.  It  is  rather 
amidst  the  drenching  dews,  in  the  still  dawning 
of  the  spring-time,  that  the  leaf  unfolds  itself,  and 
the  tender  shoot  steals  upwards.  And  these 
works  of  Nature  are  all  symbols  of  the  inner 
growth.  In  times  of  quietness  the  heart  unfolds 
itself  before  Gk)d.  If  you  would  grow  in  grace, 
enter  into  thy  closet  and  shut  to  thy  door  upon 
the  world ;  upon  that  world  which  gets  the  closest 
to  thee,  and  haunts  thee  so  familiarly;  shut  it 
most  of  all  upon  thy  busy,  unresting  self,  and  then 
Gt)d  shall  speak  to  thee.     It  may  be  He  will 
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commtme  with  thee^  as  He  has  never  done  before, 
and  reveal  nnto  thee  the  secret  of  His  presence. 
How  silent,  surely,  is  an  angel's  heart  when  God 
is  nigh  ;  how  is  self  hushed  there  ;  how  (as  some 
earthly  vapour  by  the  sun)  is  every  power  of  his 
mighty  being  drawn  up  into  adoration.'' 

This  is  to  be  a  great  master  of  the  emotions  in 
sympathetic  hearts,  and  it  was  such  passages  as 
this  (and  there  are  many  of  them)  that  caused 
Bishop  Blomfield  (himself  no  mean  preacher)  to 
say,  ^^I  do  like  io  Jiea/r  you,  a/nd  yet  you  make  me 
we&p  I  "  If  tears  are  to  be  moved  (as  my  motto 
says),  here  was  the  ^^potens  at  lenia  domdngior" 
who  could  draw  them  forth. 

On  the  platform  and  in  the  privacy  of  social 
life,  the  Bishop  was  equally  able  to  draw  out  the 
•*  rwws."  In  the  pulpit  he  never  walked  even  on 
the  confines  of  what  might  raise  a  smile,'  differing 
here  from  his  great  predecessor.  Bishop  Andrewes, 
who  was  fond  of  the  jingle  of  a  pun.  When  I 
have  seen  Bishop  Wilberforce  cast  away  mirth  as 
he  set  out  on  the  road  to  church,  I  involuntarily 
thought  of  the  well-known  lines — 

"  With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself; 
And  with  what  limits ;  and  how  tenderly." 

I  remember  to  have  seen  it  written  thirty  years 
ago,  "  that  there  were  really  two  Bishops  of  Ox- 
ford— the  jubilant  and  the  severe.  The  man  of 
boisterous  mirth  in  social  life,  and  the  prelate. 
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stem  with  unction  and  rebnke."  Bnt  might  not 
the  same  be  said  of  nearly  all  men  of  Tigorons 
mind  ?  No  keener  wit  lived  than  Baron  Alder- 
son,  and  yet  the  ermine  of  the  judge  became  him 
well.  When  it  was  "  a  time  to  Iwugh"  who  could 
be  merrier  than  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  the  editor 
of  Good  Words  ?  and  I  have  heard  Walter  Far- 
qnhar  Hook's  hearty  mirth  when  he  opened  a  new 
number  of  Dickens's  monthlies  ;  but  no  one  would 
say  that  these  divines  did  not  preach  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  and  the  utmost  sincerity.  Ad- 
mitting that  S.  Wilberforce  at  a  dinner-party,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  delivering  his  Charge  to  the 
Oxford  diocese  in  1848,  were  different  people- 
as  different  as  the  hermit  in  Ivcmhoe  (with  his 
platter  of  pease  and  goblet  from  the  well  of  St. 
Dunstan)  was  from  the  same  man  singing  glees 
over  ven'ison  pasty  and  the  runlet  of  canary — ^yet, 
the  brain  power  to  originate  being  given,  the 
electric  cord  of  sympathy  between  a  speaker  and 
his  hearers  draws  out  alike  the  graver  and  the 
lighter  thoughts. 

I  called  attention  in  my  first  essay  to  the 
Bishop's  unrivalled  power  of  bringing  a  thing  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  audience  by  the  power  and  the 
exactness  of  his  language.  I  might  add  to  this 
the  remark  that  his  pictures  are  not  overcrowded. 
They  are  not  like  trees  which  jostle  one  another 
in  a  crowded  forest ;  rather,  they  are  like  the  fine 
oaks  and  elms  which  we  admire  when  they  stand 
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out  singly  in  a  park  landscape.  There  is  always 
the  qniet  background  in  his  pictures,  which  creates 
the  appetite  to  enjoy  them.  There  is  infinite 
variety  in  his  style,  long  and  short  sentences  re- 
Keying  each  other.  His  language  is  broken  up, 
and  never  runs  long  in  one  key. 

What  more  common  than  to  find  orators,  who 
paint  word-pictures  well,  rejoicing  in  their  art, 
and  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again, 
till  it  becomes  a  trick  ?  Yet  we  must  be  judicious 
— the  "  ne  quid  nimia  "  comes  in  here — the  cypress 
tree  must,  not  be  introduced  into  the  shipwreck 
scene.     Writer^  like  Dr.  Guthrie  in  his  Gospel  in 
Ezekiel,  or  Canon  Farrar  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  give 
us  many  beautiful  landscape  scenes,  but  they  in- 
troduce us  to  galleries  where  the  whole  walls  are 
covered  with  gems  of  art ;  and  an  exhibition  of 
pictures  affects  and  pleases  us  less  than  when  we 
gaze  on  a  few  masterpieces  of  a/rt^  standing  out 
against  the  repose  of  the  oak  panel  of  an  ancestral 
liall.     A   good    discourse  (says  St.    Augustine) 
"  nee  inomata  relinqwitwr  ;  nee  indecenter  omatw.^^ 
In  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  word-pictures, 
as  in  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  brush  or 
pencil,  the  effect  is  often  produced  by  a  little 
touch,  or  some  one  bold  stroke  skilfully  applied. 
Sir  F.  Doyle,  in  his  Poetry  Lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford,  has  some  very  striking  remarks  to  illus- 
trate this  truth.    He  says — In  Hogarth's  painting, 
what  an  efffect  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
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the  happy  thought  of  the  spider's  web  woven 
across  the  poor-box.  This  he  follows  np  by  Mr. 
Ruskin's  remark  on  the  Crncifixion  by  Tintoretto. 
The  great  Venetian  has  well  shown  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  Jewish  people  by  introducing  into 
the  background  of  his  picture  the  foal  of  an  ass 
(such  as  our  Saviour  had  ridden  a  few  days  be- 
fore) feeding  on  withered  palm-leaves — the  same, 
no  doubt,  which  had  been  strewed  in  their  freshness 
across  the  path  of  the  triumphant  and  accepted 
Messias.  Let  us  see  the  imagination  of  a  great 
writer  putting  similar  little  touches  on  the  canvas 
and  producing  a  similar  efTect,  Gould  a  page  of 
commonplace  writing  describe  ihecontagiovs  nature 
of  sin  as  well  as  this  remark  to  the  candidates  for 
ordination — "  Snatch  up  thy  censer^  moffi,  and  rush  in 
between  the  living  omd  the  dead^for  verily  the  plague 
is  begun *^?  Or  this  one — "Rake  not  too  long 
amidst  the  ashes  of  an  old  passion,  lest  thou 
kindle  the  flame  of  a  new  desire."  May  we  not 
re-echo  the  exclamation  of  John  Dryden  on  being 
asked  whether  he  did  not  see  the  thing  before 
him  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  descriptions — "  See  it 
(exclaims  the  poet) !     Yes,  o/ndfeel  it  too" 

Nor  are  stories  of  a  grave  and  fitting  type  for- 
gotten. Here  and  there  all  great  preachers  enliven 
their  style  by  an  anecdote,  mindful  of  Cecil's  saying, 
"  A  story  will  hold  a  child  by  the  ear  for  an  hour." 
Because  stories  such  as  South  tells  are  unbecom- 
ing, that  is  no  reason  so  good  a  weapon  as  a  tale 
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sHonld  be  thrown  away.  Is  not  the  story  of  the 
"  Good  Samaritan  "  to  the  point  ?  The  present 
Bishop  of  Winchester  at  Bonmemouth  this  autnmn 
introduced  the  tolerance  of  George  Whitefield  to 
John  Wesley  after  they  had  parted  asunder  owing 
to  Wesley's  objection  to  Whitefield's  Calyinism. 
"  Shall  we  see  John  Wesley  in  heaven  ?  "  asked 
one  of  Whitefield's  disciples  of  his  master.  "  No ; 
for  he  will  be  so  near  the  source  of  brightness  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  discern  him."  This  is  not 
a  new  story,  but  one  which  every  intolerant  man 
should  hear  once  a  year.  And  such  a  one  ought 
also,  once  a  year,  to  hear  Jeremy  Taylor's  Eastern 
Apologue  of  God  rebuking  Abram  for  casting  the 
old  man  (who  worshipped  the  sun)  out  of  his 
tent.  Bishop  Wilberforce  introduces  a  fact  from 
English  history  well  in  the  first  page  of  Heroes  of 
Hebrew  History : — "  Abram's  birth  was  but  280 
years  after  the  Flood — ^a  shorter  period  than  has 
elapsed  since  Queen  Elizabeth  sat  under  a  tree 
(which  is  still  alive)  in  Hatfield  Park,  and  saw 
the  approach  of  the  messenger  who  brought  her 
tidings  of  her  accession  to  the  Crown  of  England." 
It  would  not  be  just  to  pass  over  the  happy 
way  in  which  the  Bishop  often  sums  up  the  sub- 
stance of  a  page  of  argument  in  some  sententious 
maxim.  Expand  your  exposition  in  as  many 
ways  as  you  can,  by  stating  the  truth  you  want 
to  enforce  over  and  over  again  in  different  ways; 
but  forget  not  at  the  end  to  leave  it  on  the  hearer's 
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ear  in  a  portable  form.  Keep  the  maxim  or  pro- 
verb till  the  end,  that  people  may  understand  it 
and  enjoy  it.  There  occurs  a  story  (which  shows 
how  proverbs  and  maxims  are  carried  away  after 
all  the  rest  of  the  disconrse  is  forgotten)  in  the 
Life  of  WUherforce.  A  lady  at  the  Court  had 
been  much  struck  with  one  of  the  Bishop's  ser- 
mons, and  was  extolling  it,  but  she  ended  by 
saying — "  One  thing  I  remember,  and  I  wrote  it 
down  in  the  fly-leaf  of  my  Prayer-book :  it  is  this, 
*  Remember^  respectdbility  is  not  corwersion.^  "  In 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  sermons  of  the 
last  volume  the  Bishop  revised,  this  idea  is  very 
happily  carried  out,  by  many  of  the  arguments 
being  condensed  at  the  conclusion  of  each  into  a 
Latin  maxim,  chiefly  from  St.  Augustine.  The 
Bishop  was,  of  course,  preaching  before  a  learned 
audience,  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford.  "  He  set  in 
order  many  proverbs."  "  The  words  of  the  wise 
are  as  goads  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  masters 
of  assemblies." 

One  great  strength  in  the  Bishop's  style  seems 
to  me  to  consist  in  the  free  use  of  well-chosen 
adjectives :  perhaps  this  may  in  some  cases  be 
overdone.  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  preface  to  the 
L(Mf  of  the  Last  Minstrel^  has  pointed  out  how 
epithets,  in  books  like  Pope's  Translation  of  Homer* s 
Iliads  destroy  their  effect  by  over-use.  In  each  of 
the  first  six  lines  there  is  a  dissyllable  epithet. 
The  words  adjective  and  epithet  imply  something 
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added.  This  addition  may  be  an  advantage  or  a 
drawback,  as  in  the  case  of  an  engine  prefixed  to 
a  railway  train,  or  a  tin  kettle  affixed  to  a  dog's 
tail.  It  is  in  the  judicious  or  injudicious  use  and 
selection  of  epithets  that  a  writer's  power  or 
weakness  is  manifested. 

Sometimes  the  simplest  words  just  in  the  right 
place  are  the  most  efiective.  As  when,  in  a  prayer 
which  is  going  to  demand  some  great  thing,  we 
are  told  to  "  look  up  into  the  broad  heaven  above 
us."  The  last  person  to  be  copied  in  style  is 
Thomas  Carlyle;  but  no  one  can  have  read  his 
French  B  evolution  without  seeing  how  he  makes 
play  by  compound  epithets.  What  a  picture  does 
he  draw  of  one  of  his  dramatis  persoiuB  by  the 
words,  "  Then  a/rose  atrabilious  sea-green^loohing 
Bohespierre,^*  Some  people  have  said  that  prose, 
to  be  strong,  should  not  need  the  aid  of  adjectives. 
Yet,  surely,  in  the  hand  of  a  master  of  language, 
epithets,  like  proverbs,  abridge  history  and  argu- 
ment, and,  as  abbreviated  illustrations,  paint  in 
the  small  distinctive  features  of  a  scene. 

''  Oh !  how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-dai/  world," 

says  Shakespeare  in  As  You  Like  It.  What  a 
scene  does  this  one  adjective  raise !  You  see  the 
heavy  freighted  ships  pushing  forward  with  their 
imports  and  their  exports.  We  hear  the  ring  of 
the  anvil,  the  click  of  the  mill,  and  the  whistle  of 
the  railway;  the  factory  and  the  farm  become 
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animate  with  life,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  man's 
destiny  to  go  forth  "  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour 
nntil  the  evening."  So,  when  the  Bishop  talks 
of  the  "  lotus-eating  life  of  self-indulgenee,"  we 
are  at  once  plained  in  an  atmosphere  where  it 
always  seemeth  afternoon  ;  luxury  and  effeminacy 
spread  their  baneful  shadows  over  us  ;  religion 
(to  use  the  expressive  image  of  Bunyan)  "  puts  on 
her  silver  slippers  "  as  if  her  day's  work  was  done. 
Stillness  is  around  us,  and  we  seem  to  be  looking 
on  with  Heber,  at  the  putting  together  dove-tailed 
materials,  which  are  silently  lifted  into  their  well- 
fitting  sockets — 

*'  No  workman's  blows,  no  ponderous  axes  rung : 
Like  some  tall  palm,  the  mystic  fabric  sprang." 

I  will  illustrate  the  use  of  adjectives  by  this  pero- 
ration of  Wilberforce's  sermon  when,  in  1860,  he 
bade  Bishop  Mackenzie  farewell  at  Canterbury : — 
"  As  for  thee,  true  yokefellow  and  brother  well 
beloved,  who  leadest  forth  this  following ;  to  thee 
in  this  our  parting  hour — whilst  yet  the  grasped 
hand  tarries  in  the  embrace  of  love  to  thee — ^what 
shall  we  say  ?  Surely  what,  before  he  gave  over 
to  younger  hands  his  rod  and  staff,  Qod's  great 
prophet  said  of  old  to  his  successor — *  Be  strong 
and  of  good  courage,'  &c.  What  can  man's  voice 
add  to  that  solace  P  He  at  Whose  dear  call  thou 
goest  forth.  He  shall  be  with  thee ;  thou  shalt 
know  the  secret  of  His  presence ;  thou  shalt  see 
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(as  men  see  not  here,  in  their  peaceful  homes) 
the  nailed,  pierced  hands  and  the  thorn-crowned 
brow.  Then  shalt  find,  as  His  great  saints  have 
found  before  thee  (when  he  has  Inred  them  into 
the  desert  wilderness)  that  He  alone  is  better 
than  all  beside  Himself.  When  thy  heart  is 
weakest,  He  shall  make  it  strong ;  when  all  others 
leave  thee,  He  shall  be  closest  to  thee ;  and  the 
revelation  of  His  love  shall  tnrn  danger  into  peace, 
labonr  into  rest,  snfiering  into  ease,  anguish  into 
joy,  and  martyrdom  (if  so  he  order  it)  into  the  pro- 
phet's fiery  chariot,  bearing  thee  by  the  straightest 
course  unto  thy  much-desired  home." 

Perhaps  I  have  kept  until  now  the  point  which 
makes  the  Bishop's  sermons  so  useful  and  efiec- 
tiye.  I  asked  of  one,  who  had  heard  him  preach 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  question — "  What 
was  his  strong  point  ?  "  To  which  my  friend  re- 
plied— "  His  forcible  and  discriminating  appeals 
to  conscience."  I  think  it  is  Frederick  Robertson 
who  says  that  the  highest  gift  of  a  learned  ministry 
consists  in  being  able  to  state  in  plain  language 
ideas  which  have  been  floating  indistinctly  in 
many  minds,  but  to  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to  give  a  definite  form.  The  Bishop  discovers  a 
man  to  himself.  He  is  a  husbandman  who  knows 
how  to  put  the  pruning-hook  to  the  right  place  in 
cutting  away  the  over-luxuriance  of  a  tree — and 
where  to  probe  with  the  spade  the  earthbound 
root.     He  is  a  confessor  who  has  long  studied  the 
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motives  and  excuses  of  the  sinner's  heart.  He  is 
able,  from  rapid  analysis  of  the  fallacies  which  are 
common  to  our  pature,  to  fly  from  generals  to 
particulars — and  so  to  make  a  man  stand  confessed 
before  his  own  conscience.  After  showing  (Ser- 
mon X.  of  Burns's  volume)  how  Balaam  tried  to 
"  make  the  most  of  both  worlds,"  he  proceeds : — 

"If  you  are  consciously  allowing  one  sin  to 
rule  within  you,  you  are  turning  all  the  rest  of 
your  religion  into  a  poisonous  narcotic  and  a 
mother  of  hypocrisy.  The  most  hopeless  of  all 
character  is  that  of  him  who  (half  consciously  and 
to  quiet  conscience)  has  cultivated  religious  feel- 
ings as  a  set-off  against  his  faults — instead  of  using 
religion  as  a  means  of  conquering  them.  No  one 
can  tell  the  havoc  that  he  thus  makes  in  all  his 
religious  powers,  in  every  faculty  of  his  soul. 
Nothing  so  entrances  a  man's  conscience  as  such 
a  life.  It  must  be  so;  his  conscience  either 
ceases  to  speak — or  speaks  lies.  He  has  two 
lives,  the  assumed  life  of  religious  feeling,  which 
is  always  before  him  in  his  self-flattery ;  and  the 
real  life  of  an  unsanctified  heart,  which  will  meet 
him  before  the  bar,  and  by  which  he  must  be 
judged." 

When  he  had  listened  to  Samuel  Wilberforce  in 
184j4,  Lord  Carlisle  records  in  his  diary — "  He  is 
a  combination  of  Macaulay,  his  own  father  (Wil- 
liam Wilberforce),  and  Ezekiel."  This  seems  such 
a  eulogy  that  one  doubts  if  such  a  combination  of 
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excellences  could  be  predicated  of  any  modem 
divine.  But  when  I  come  to  feel  the  appropriate- 
ness of  his  language  in  describing  the  old  worthies 
in  lus  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History^  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  expressions  are  not  overstrained.  The 
characters  are  pnt  on  the  scene  in  the  costume  of 
their  own  time  and  amidst  the  surroundings  amidst 
which  they  moved.  The  language  and  style  is 
not  that  of  the  modems.  It  is  as  if  a  pen  had 
been  borrowed  from  a^  scribe  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, or  that  a  fount  of  type  had  been  cast  from 
the  letters  of  an  old  roll  of  a  book,  or  that ''  one 
of  the  old  prophets  was  risen  again  "  to  be  the 
historian  of  his  own  age. 

"The  concurrence  of  capacity  with  opportu- 
nity "  gave  us  an  orator  and  divine,  whose  career 
as  a  consummate  master  of  his  position  I  have 
done  my  best  to  delineate.  With  all  the  advan- 
tage of  good  pedigree  and  training,  lightly  handi- 
capped, and  with  a  good  start,  he  ran  a  successful 
race  before  many  spectators.  Many  an  able  man, 
stifled  in  a  country  curacy,  loses  the  best  part  of 
his  life  before  (to  use  a  sporting  phrase)  "  hs  can 
get  through  his  horses,**  Bishop  Wilberforce  started 
in  front  of  the  crowd  and  began  "  out  from  the 
mass** — ^which  the  Latins  render  by  the  word 
"  egregi/us.*'  We  all  have  faults  as  men^  but  it  is 
as  a  successful  preacher  ihsi  I  have  produced  him, 
and  if  we  compare  him  with  the  divines  of  the 
Elizabethan  or  any  other  age,  we  shall  not  hesi- 
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tate  to  crown  him  amidst  public  acclaim.  He 
never  forfeited  what  the  Public  Orator  at  Cam- 
bridge said  of  him  in  November,  1859,  when  pre- 
senting him  for  his  degree : — 

'<  Ezemplnm  atque  prsBcepta  egregii  patris  se- 
cntns,  admirabili  dicendi  facnltate  ita  nsns  est— 
nt  in  curis^  proceres  optimis  consiliis  firmaret,  et 
concione  in  popnlnm  discipline  vere  Christiana  im- 
bneret,  et  ad  omnia  bona  opera  hortaretur." 

He  came  back  to  his  old  diocese  to  end  his  days 
— as  Wellington,  for  his  last  trinmph,  to  the  scene 
of  his  early  battles — and  we  may  say  of  him,  what 
was  said  by  Kennaway  in  his  funeral  sermon  of 
the  Great  Duke  : — 

''  It  was  to  where  he  had  stamped  the  first  faint 
image  of  his  rising  greatness,  that  he  returned 
(after  long  years)  to  add  the  last  stone  to  the 
colossal  statue  of  his  immortal  fame." 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Bishop  S. 
Wilberforce's  Life,  in  the  third  chapter,  quite  con- 
firms my  own  impression  that  the  Bishop  often 
preached  extempore,  though  he  was  ostensibly 
turning  over  some  leaves  without  looking  at  them. 
His  biographer  now  says  that  one  of  his  best 
University  sermons  was  preached  with  nothing 
before  him  but  the  word  "Fog  "  written  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope.  If  a  critic  had  added  this 
word  on  the  MS.  of  many  preachers,  the  connec- 
tion would  be  easy  to  trace — ^but,  in  this  case, 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  trace  any  connection,  and  the 
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Life  does  not  supply  ns  with  any  explanation. 
In  the  same  chapter  it  is  told  that  an  Oxford 
clergyman  who  had  sat  where  he  could  command 
a  view  of  the  Bishop's  MS.  while  he  was  turning 
over  the  leaves  in  the  pnlpit,  asked  the  Bishop, 
"  Why  did  you  keep  your  MS.  turned  upside 
down?"  The  Bishop's  reply  was — "For  the 
benefit  and  as  a  caution  to  the  younger  clergy, 
lest  they  should  begin  to  preach  extempore  before 
they  can  do  so  with  advantage  to  their  hearers. 
I  preached  written  sermons  for  fifteen  years  after 
I  was  ordained." 

The  many-sided  character  of  the  Bishop,  as  well 
as  his  laboriousness,  may  be  traced  in  his  various 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  Beview,  a  collected 
edition  of  which,  in  two  volumes,  was  published 
by  Murray  in  1874 — the  best  probably,  and  a 
very  masterly  essay  it  is,  being  the  review  of  the 
*'Septem  Contra."  For  this  article  on  Essays  and 
Beviews  he  received  a  hundred  guineas,  and  that 
number  of  the  Quartefrly  went  through  five  editions. 
It  is  the  January  number  of  1861.  It  certainly 
clears  up  what  to  me  seemed  a  sort  of  haziness  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  essays.  Perhaps  it  was 
for  this  review  that  the  Bishop  had  put  the  word 
"  Fog  "  on  the  old  envelope,  instead  of  for  the 
sermon.  This  is  very  different  from  the  country 
clergyman  who  printed  The  PilgrMs  Progress 
with  explanatory  notes,  and  distributed  it  to  his 
parishioners,  one  of  whom  told  him  afterwards, 
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*'  I   noderstand  the  hook,  and   I  trust   soon   to 
understand  the  notes." 

This  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberf  orce  is  now  finished, 
abont  a  decade  after  his  death  on  the  Surrey 
Downs,  July  19th,  1873,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 
The  last  volume  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  hostile 
criticism,  but  only  just  enough  to  make  it  sell 
well.  Hume,  when  he  sent  his  History  to  a  re- 
viewer, added,  "If  you  cannot  praise  me,  please 
(ibiise  me  heartily;  I  have  a  large  edition  for 
sale." 

From  the  use  made  of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  and 
Thomas  Carlyle's  diaries,  many  people  (and 
notably  an  American  poet)  are  lighting  their  fires 
with  their  old  almanacks,  preferring  a  present,  to  a 
future  conflagration.  This  will  have  a  whole- 
some efiect  in  reducing  biographies  to  more  rea- 
son  able  limits,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  shall  know 
more  about  our  cotemporaries,  than  we  have  done 
of  late  years  ;  for  we  shall  get  back  to  limits  in 
biography  such  as  those  which  Isaac  Walton  ex- 
hibits in  his  "  L^^;ea." 

The  earliest  reviews  of  Mr.  Reginald  Wilber- 
force's concluding  volume,  abused  it  for  quoting 
the  Bishop's  private  remarks  ;  but  the  later  re- 
viewers took  the  line  that  we  want  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce  as  he  really  was,  not  as  he  might  home 
been.  "  The  first  requisite  of  a  biography  "  (begins 
Canon  Ashwell)  "  is  Truth,*^  and  very  Boswellian 
indeed  is  this  Life.    Otherwise,  if  only  what  flat- 
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iered  had  been  left  in  the  portrait,  the  book  might 
have  been  called,  *'  Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce."  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  private  conversations  which  aflfect  living 
persons,  we  want  to  see  the  Bishop  in  his  peevish 
as  in  hiB  pleasant  moments,  and  when  he  expressed 
his  feelings  after  a  defeat  (as  in  the  Hampden 
intrigne),  as  when  he  sounded  the  tmmpet  of 
victory  (as  in  his  struggle  to  revive  Convocation). 
The  Bishop  has  recorded  his  thoughts,  severe  and 
pleasant  alike,  on  paper ;  and  as  this  book,  in 
consequence  of  the  diary,  is  in  some  sense  an 
antobiography,  Mr.  Reginald  Wilberforce  could 
not  do  other  than  use  the  materials. 

''  Ille  velnt  fidis  arcana  sodalihus  olim 

Crcdebat  libris ;  neque  si  male  gesserat,  usquam 

Decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene ;  quo  lit  at  omnis 

Votiv&  pateaf  veluti  descripta  tabella 

Vita  senis." 

Horace,  Serm.  II.,  1,  30. 

And  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  have  watched 
S.  Wilberforce's*  public  career  are  at  all  surprised 
at  the  book,  for  we  expected  to  find  the  virtues 
as  well  as  the  foibles  of  a  most  earnest  working 
man,  fond  of  (and  partly  spoilt  by)  the  successes 
of  social  life,  but  yet  wishing  for  high  place,  im- 
petuous, and  like  Diotrephes  a  lover  of  pre- 
eminence. 

This  .desire  to  be  "  a  man  of  great  place,"  if 
one  is  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  it,  is  a  natural 
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ambition,  and  may  be  justified  by  the  parable  of 
the  talents.  It  is  the  reasoning  which  one  of 
Banyan's  characters  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
nses,  "  Why  do  you  wish  for  a  fuller  and  plumper 
benefice  ?  "  "  That  I 'may  do  more  good  to  my 
fellow  creatures,"  is  the  reply. 

The  Bishop  had  probably  read  a  book  by  his 
early  neighbour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Thomas 
Binney,  of  the  Weigh  House  Chapel,  ^^How  to 
make  the  Best  of  both  Worlds,^^  and  we  expect  to  find 
in  him  a  great  organizer  and  a  zealot  for  Church 
power,  but  we  do  not  look  for  the  qualities  which 
make  up  a  Leighton  or  a  Ken.  Though  perhaps 
neither  of  these  would  have  organized  the  Confe- 
rences of  Rural  Deans  at  Cuddesdon,  or  proved  so 
much  "  a  king  of  men  "  as  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

He  would  hardly  have  found  it  so  congenial  a 
task  as  his  father  did  to  write  "'A  Practical  View 
of  the  Religious  System  of  Professed  Ghristia/ns  in 
the  Higher  and  Middle  Glasses,  contrasted  with  real 
Christianity,^^  and  perhaps  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  of  the  son,  as  Sir  James  Stephen  does 
of  the  father :  "  Towa/rds  the  end  of  his  lif^  William 
WUherforce  had  acquired  that  ra/re  matwrity  of  the 
moral  stature,  in  which  the  conflict  between  inclina- 
iion  amd  duty  is  over^  a/nd  virtue  omd  self-indulgence 
ojre  the  «ame." 

The  great  interest  and  advantage  which  at- 
taches to  this  Life  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  it  exhi- 
bits without  a  doubt,  and  beyond  all  controversy. 
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one  point,  which  it  was  of  the  ntmost  impor- 
tance that  men  should  nnderstand,  viz.,  the  fact 
that  Bishop  Wilberforce  had  a  clear  definition 
in  his  own  mind  of  what  was  '*  Anglica/nismy*^ 
as  distinguished  from  Bomanism  on  one  side, 
and  Puritanism  on  the  other.  His  Life  and  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Hook  haye  thus  greatly  helped  men 
who  (before  the  issue  of  these  two  works)  looked 
on,  not  quite  understanding  how  S.  Wilberforce 
and  W.  F.  Hook  dealt  out  their  blows.  I  ac- 
knowledge myself  as  a  watcher  who  was  sorely 
puzzled  to  defend  them  as  consistent  arguers, 
before  their  biographies  appeared.  Now  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  line  they  took,  a  *'  via 
media,^*  well  defined,  with  hedges  on  each  side, 
and  clearly  to  be  traced  in  theology.  What  this 
line  was,  we  see  in  Bishop  Wilberforce's  letters 
.to  Dr.  Pusey,  and  his  letters  about  sisterhoods 
and  confession.  His  biography  here  clears  away 
the  clouds  most  efibctually,  and  if  it  had  done 
nothing  else  is,  for  this  alone,  most  valuable.  The 
same  is  done  for  Dean  Hook  by  Canon  Stephens, 
and  by  the  two  volumes  of  sermons  published  by 
Bentley  called  Chv/rch  Ordinances.  Archbishop 
Laud  was  an  ambidexter  prelate,  hitting  out 
at  the  Puritans  on  one  side  and  Rome  on  the 
other,  as  in  his  controversy  with  Fisher  the 
Jesuit. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  concluding  volume  is 
the  one  which  damages  the  Bishop  the  most  of 
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the  three.  I  do  not  agree  in  this  remark.  The 
great  mistake  of  his  life  is  recorded  by  Canon 
Ashwell,  in  a  most  sincere  way,  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  volnme.  I  mean  the  Hampden  episode. 
The  Bishop,  no  donbt,  had  felt  that  he  had  been 
so  snccessful  in  former  combats,  and  everything 
had  gone  his  own  way,  that  he  was  tempted  to 
forget  the  caution  which  is  always  necessary  in 
dealing  with  an  educated  opponent ;  such  as  was 
Hampden,  such  as  was  Lord  John  Russell. 
S.  Wilberforce  was  (if  I  may  take  an  image  from 
cricket),  so  well  in,  as  he  thought,  in  so  good  a 
light,  the  ground  so  even  and  the  ball  looking  so 
big,  that  he  forgot  he  had  got  three  stumps  be- 
hind him,  and  two  bails  on  the  top,  and  he  began 
to  hit  out  at  all  balls,  despising  the  bowling  of 
the  other  side.  On  a  sudden  he  found  both  bails 
off.  To  say  nothing  of  his  having  adjudged 
Hampden's  book  heretical  without  having  read  it, 
he  put  that  Regius  Professor  into  a  very  difficult 
comer  by  sending  a  number  of  questions  or 
articles  of  faith,  eleven  in  number,  asking  Hamp- 
den to  acknowledge  his  belief  in  them.  Hampden 
as  Regius  Professor,  of  course,  could  not  consent 
to  be  examined  by  any  bishop,  like  a  schoolboy, 
and  declined  to  be  considered  as  a  catechiMnen 
when  he  had  in  that  University  been,  for  eleven 
years,  a  Gatechist,  ^'  I  think  I  should  have  been 
justified  in  considering  that  an  insult  was  not 
only  conveyed,  but  intended  to  be  conveyed  to 
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me,  by  baying  sucb  elementary  teste  applied  to 
one  who  holds  the  position  I  do."  (Vol.  i.  Life 
of  8.  WilbeTforce,  p.  461.) 

To  Lord  John  Russell  the  Bishop  is  equally 
nngnarded,  because,  if  Bishop  Wilberforce  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  object  to  Hampden  as  a 
bishop,  why  did  he  suffer  so  dangerous  a  heretic 
to  hold  the  living  of  Ewelme  in  his  diocese,  with 
his  canonr  J,  and  to  demand  his  '*  Testamur  "  with 
candidates  for  holy  orders  P  His  lectures  were 
confined  to  lists  of  books  on  different  branches  of 
theology,  very  much  like  a  bookseller's  catalogue, 
and  were  entirely  harmless,  as  I  who  attended 
his  lectures  in  1847  can  testify.  Still,  by  his  pro- 
motion to  Hereford,  Bishop  Wilberforce  was 
getting  rid  of  one  whom  he  considered  a  heretic, 
whereas  by  stopping  his  consecration,  he  was 
keeping  him  in  his  diocese. 

It  does  not  surprise  one  to  hear  S.  Wilberf  orce's 
strictures  on  the  prime  ministers  who  were  blind 
to  his  own  merits,  or  his  dislike  to  the  Palmer- 
ston,  or. rather  Shaftesbury,  Bishops.  This  was 
so  well  known  that  Dean  Milman,  who  loved  a 
joke,  «aid  (on  closing  the  door  of  a  carriage  in 
which  Bishop  Villiers  and  Bishop  Wilberforce 
were  leaving  a  meeting),  "  See  that  ye  fall  not  out 
hy  the  way.^^ 

The  three  following  stories  of  the  Bishop's 
readiness  of  reply  are  well  known  in  the  Win- 
Chester  diocese,  and  to  this  generation ;  but  as 
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this  book  may  live  to  be  read  in  other  lands,  and 
by  other  generations,  I  will  not  omit  them. 

No.  1  is  an  old  story,  but  re-told  by  Dean 
Purey-Cust  in  his  lectnre  on  Bishop  Wilberforce. 
"  The  Bishop  was  speaking  of  the  nobility  of  trne 
work,  and  said — 'Though  I  am  addressing  an 
audience  of  working  men,  I  may  claim  to  be  a 
working  man  myself,  for  I  work  as  hard  as  any 
man  here  present.' 

"A  voice  called  ontfrom  the  middle  of  the 
room, '  But  how  abont  the  pay  ?  ' 

"  A  bnrst  of  general  langhter  followed,  which 
was,  with  some  little  difficulty,  hushed  down  by 
those  who  thought  that  the  Bishop  would  be 
offended.  But  not  a  cloud  passed  across  his  face. 
His  eye  twinkled  as  he  joined  himself  in  the 
general  merriment,  and  then,  when  silence  was 
restored,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  the 
smile  still  playing  upon  his  face,  he  said,  *  My 
friend  asks,  how  about  the  pay  ?  I  will  tell  him 
at  once.  You  see,  I  am  paid  the  same  whether  I 
work  or  whether  I  don't.' 

'*  His  audience  saw  at  once  the  significance  of 
his  words  : — Work  done  for  its  own  sake,  not  for 
greed  or  necessity. 

"  And  the  rafters  of  the  roof  above  us  rang 
again  and  again  with  their  cheers." 

No.  2,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  when  in  the  Oxford 
See,  had  lost  a  clergyman  whom  he  wished  to  re- 
tain in  his  diocese,  by  his  being  offered  a  living  in 
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Surrey.  The  Bishop  said,  "  Oh,  don't  leave  civi- 
lization as  we  have  it,  for  ha/rba/rism  as  thej  have 
it  in  Surrey."  When  S.  Wilberforce  came  to  the 
Winchester  *See  he  met  this  clergyman  at  a  noble- 
man's dinner-table  in  Surrey,  and  the  host  chaffed 
the  Bishop  about  it,  and  asked  him  if  he  con- 
sidered Surrey  still  a  barbarous  place,  to  which  he 
said,  *  Yes,  and  the  harharotts  people  shewed  us  no 
little  kindness,^  "  Acts  xxviii.  2. 

No.  3  is  one  equally  well  known  here  at 
Bomsey,  as  it  happened  in  the  dining-room  of 
Lord  Palmerston  at  Broadlands,  now  the  seat  of 
Lord  Mount  Temple.  The  Premier  had  recom- 
mended Bishop  Wilberforce  to  go  to  the  Abbey 
in  the  carriage,  and  not  walk,  as  it  threatened  to 
rain.  It  did  rain,  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  got 
wet.  At  dinner  Lord  Palmerston,  mindful  of 
Brady  and  Tate,  said, — 

"  How  blest  is  he  who  ne'er  consents 
By  ill  advice  to  walk/* 

To  which  the  Bishop  added  the  refrain, — 

'*  Nor  stands  in  sinner's  ways, 

Nor  sits  where  men  profanely  taXk^ 
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"  Eia  life  wus  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  nalure  might  stand  Up 

And  say  to  all  the  world, — '  This  was  a  man.' " 

JUUDS  C^SAR.   , 

"  He  was  a  mfkn,  take  him  for  all  in  all — 
I  shall  not  look  apon  his  like  again." 

HlHLET. 

^HE  laet  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
I  is  remarkable  as  the  period  in  which 
1  many  great  writers  and  preachers  were 
bom.  Charles  Bradley  was  two  years  older  than 
the  first  decade,  bnt  in  1792  we  have  Charles 
Wolfe,  John  Keble,  and  AngnstuB  Hare  ;  in  1794 
we  hare  Jnlins  Hare,  J.  J.  BInnt,  and  Henry 
Blunt ;  in  1795,  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby  fame ; 
in  1798,  Walter  Hook,  and  Henry  MeWill;  while 
John  Henry  Newman  and  Dr.  Pnsey  began  the 
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first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centnrj.  Henrj 
Melvill  was  the  son  of  Captain  Philip  Melyill, 
Governor  of  Pendennis  Castle  in  Cornwall,  one  of 
his  brothers  became  K.  C.B.,  viz.,  Sir  James  Cosmo 
Melvill. 

Everyone  describes  the  snbject  of  this  sketch 
as  a  man  of  singularly  modest  and  retiring  habits. 
It  is  the  more  strange  therefore  that,  with  no  help 
from  the  accidents  of  birth,  fortnne,  or  favonr,  he 
filled  so  many  public  offices  and  became  so  widely 
known.  '  His  gifts  and  graces,  like  strong  forces 
behind  him,  pushed  him  into  great  academic 
and  pulpit  fame.  His  language  was  so  rich  and 
melodious,  coming  from  him  so  naturally,  like  the 
song  from  a  bird,  that  it  ravished  the  ears  of 
his  hearers,  and  we  should  not  be  wrong  to  compare 
it  (to  borrow  the  metaphor  from  Lord  Bacon)  to 
the  first  gush  of  the  vintage  of  ripe  grapes,  before 
repeated  pressure  has  mingled  the  acidity  of  the 
husks  and  stones  with  the  liquor.  No  biography 
of  him  was  ever  attempted,  and,  indeed,  his  life, 
though  so  honoured  and  so  useful,  did  not  furnish 
enough  incident  to  justify  one.  A  short  sketch 
of  the  dates  of  his  preferment  is  prefixed  to  the 
beautiful  edition  of  his  sermons  issued  by  Messrs. 
Rivingtons. 

Like  John  Keble  he  derived  his  early  educa- 
tion from  a  private  tutor,  and  in  1817  went  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1821  he  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree,  and  was  second  Wrangler  and 
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1st  Smith's  prizeman,  snbsequentlj  he  became 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Peterhonse,  Proctor,  Public 
Examiner,  Examiner  in  Hebrew,  and  three  times 
Select  Preacher  to  the  University, 

After  about  ten  years,  he  left  Cambridge  and 
became  the  Incumbent  of  Camden  Chapel  Cam- 
berwell,  on  the  invitation  of  the  trustees,  of  whom 
Henry  Kemble,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Surrey,  was  the 
chief.  At  this  time  Mr.  Kemble  was  a  stranger 
to  Melvill,  but  the  great  preacher  soon  afterwards 
married  Mr.  Kemble's  sister.  In  1840,  influenced 
by  hearing  Henry  Melvill  speak  on  a  public  occa- 
sion, the  Great  Duke  of  Wellington  conferred 
upon  him  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Tower — so  that 
his  talents  again  opened  a  way  for  his  promotion — 
as  they  also  gained  him  the  Canonry  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  from  Lord  Palmerston,  in  consequence  of 
a  great  sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  public  fast  during  the  Crimean  War, 
for  which  sermon  Melvill  received  the  thanks  of 
the  House.  A  few  years  after  this  he  accepted  the 
Rectory  of  Barnes,  one  of  the  livings  in  the  gift  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  1871,  aged  seventy- three,  he  expired 
quietly  and  peacefully,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  which  had  so  often 
resounded  with  his  eloquence. 

On  the  Tuesday  after  the  funeral  of  Canon 
Melvill,  his  successor  in  the  Golden  Lecture  at 
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St.  Margaret's,  Lothbnry  (the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore, 
Yicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington),  preached  a 
faneral  sermon  at  Lothbnry.  After  making  an 
appropriate  allnsion  to  Watts,  Wilkinson,  and 
Canon  Dale,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Henry 
Melyill  in  the  Golden  Lectureship,  Mr.  Moore 
speaks  of  Melvill's  influence  in  the  Uniyersity 
pulpit,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  reverence  paid 
by  University  men  to  one  who  had  won  the  highest 
rewards  of  the  University.  He  draws  a  vivid 
picture  from  his  own  recollections  of  the  crowds 
who  hung  on  Melvill's  preaching ;  heads  of  houses, 
tutors,  graduates,  and  undergraduates  contCDding 
which  should  be  his  most  attentive  hearers.  Thus 
his  influence  set  in  motion  other  smaller  wheels 
in  the  great  machinery  which  was  to  occupy  the 
pulpits  of  England ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  Univer- 
sities to  beget  future  teachers  of  truth,  and  a  due 
supply  of  persons  to  serve  God  in  their  gene- 
ration. 

He  is  another  remarkable  instance  (if  one  were 
needed)  of  the  fitness  of  the  old  University  training 
to  turn  out  sound  theologians  and  preachers  who 
are  able  to  think  out  and  define  dogmatic  teacing 
accurately,  and  to  clothe  their  ideas  in  acceptable 
language.  In  a  word,  to  be  good  thinkers,  and 
good  preachers.  Preaching  in  the  University  pulpit 
as  far  back  as  1837,  Henry  Melvill  says : — "  There 
is  no  better  preparation  for  the  work  of  a  Chris- 
tian preacher,  than  a  diligent  attention  to   the 
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peculiar  studies  of  this  University.  They  who 
have  not  made  trial  may  hold  a  different  opinion  ; 
but  those  who  have  experience  from  which  to 
judge,  would  fasten  down  a  young  man  stricfly 
to  the  academic  course,  if  they  found  him 
turning  to  *  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.'  It 
may  be  urged  by  ignorance — *  I  aim  at  being  a 
tJieologicm  ;  why  lose  precious  time  in  becoming  a 
mathematicia/n  f  It  is  replied  by  experience, 
*  Become  a  Tnathematidan,  for  the  very  purpose  and 
with  tlie  hope  of  becoming  the  theologia/n,^  The 
student  may  not  at  the  time  be  acquiring  the 
truth  he  is  intending  to  communicate  to  his  people, 
but  he  is  acquiring  the  power  to  ascertain  rigidly 
what  is  truth." 

While  I  am  speaking  of  his  University  ser- 
mons, I  will  quote  an  instance  of  the  life-giving 
power  of  his  thrilling  language,  from  the  same 
sermon  from  which  the  previous  extract  is  made. 
It  is  the  one,  Hebrews  xi.  4,  "  And  by  it,  he  being 
dead,  yet  spedketh,'*  in  which  he  dilates  on  the 
glories  of  posthumous  fame,  if  only  it  be  rightly 
won,  and  says  that  St.  Paul  seems  to  speak  of  it 
as  part  of  the  recompense  of  Abel — that  he  speaketh, 
though  dead.  It  is  a  subject  he  is  fond  of,  as  an 
argument,  that  man's  wishing  to  be  known  after 
death  is  a  confession,  even  in  the  worldly  ambi- 
tions, that  we  are  all  immortal.  He  has  another 
discourse  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Barnes  Ser^ 
monSf'  on  the  subject — "Mary's  recompense" — 
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*'  There  shall  also  this,  thai  this  woman  hath  done  be 
told  for  a  memorial  of  her^ 

*' Wonld  it  be  a  base  loDging  after  emptj  re- 
nown bad  tbe  martyrs  and  confessors  desired  to 
be  ensbrined  in  tbe  tbongbts  of  after  ages  ?  I 
bear  one  of  tbose  worthies,  when  balf  consumed 
in  tbe  flames,  bidding  bis  fellow-snflerer  be  of  good 
cbeer ;  for  tbere  bad  been  tbat  day  lit  np  a  candle, 
wbicb  in  England  sbonld  never  be  extinguisbed. 
Wbat  was  tbis  bnt  tbe  expression  of  belief  tbat 
persecution  in  destroying  a  man,  wonld  band 
down  bis  name  as  a  venerated  tbing,  and  make  it 
efiectaal  to  tbe  maintenance  of  tbat  doctrine  wbicb 
be  died  to  defend  ?  Tbe  expiring  martyr  knew 
bimself  nnperisbable,  and  exulted  in  tbe  know* 
ledge.  He  saw  witb  prophetic  gaze  tbe  land  of 
bis  birtb  irradiated  by  flashings  from  bis  own 
funeral  pile ;  and  be  died  tbe  happier  for  having 
beheld  the  splendid  illumination. 

"  Man  is  ever  launching  into  unborn  time — as 
though  he  felt  it  to  belong  to  bis  being.  It  does 
belong,  and  serves  to  spoil  the  grave  of  its  victory. 
It  is  a  noble  longing  !  The  wounded  warrior  as 
tbe  life's-blood  ebbs  away,  will  sometimes  kindle 
at  the  noise  of  tbe  battle.  He  will  balf  raise  him- 
self from  the  earth,  listen  to  the  distant  shout,  and 
forget  his  anguish  as  be  bears  the  triumph  of  bis 
comrades  in  arms.  Yes  !  Cbivalry  has  many 
such  tales  !  But  Christianity  may  have  nobler ! 
Tbe  servants  of  Christy  when  they  can  no  longer 
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join  the  war,  may  breathe  out  the  soul  in  prayers 
for  its  success.  And  the  glorious,  the  majestic 
thing,  were  to  feel,  as  the  eye  grew  dim  and 
the  pulse  feeble,  that  having  laboured  to  the  end 
in  the  championship  of  truth,  we  were  not  even 
then  to.  be  wholly  discharged,  and  can  exclaim 
with  the  heroism  of  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  '  Being 
dead,  I  yet  shall  speak.' " 

Thus  it  was  that  coming  after  Mr.  Simeon  had 
so  long  and  so  ably  tried  to  fan  the  spark  of  Evan- 
gelical religion  into  a  flame,  men  like  Henry  Mel- 
vill,  and  Julius  Hare,  and  Blunt  and  Mill,  took  up 
in  Cambridge  the  uphill  flght,  and  brought  the 
noblest  eloquence  to  a  cause  which  was  so  conge- 
nial to  them,  and  consecrated  the  highest  intellec- 
tual gifts  on  the  altar  of  the  sanctuary.  Besides 
the  masculine  vigour  of  prose,  some  of  these  men 
had  in  them  all  the  true  genius  of  imagination 
and  poetry,  and  the  youth  and  age  of  the  Univer- 
sity alike  responded  to  the  song. 

Having  made  his  first  efibrts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cam,  Melvill  became  well  set  in  his  power  of 
writing  ;  and  therefore,  when  he  came  to  London, 
success  easily  and  constantly  followed  him. 
When  he  preached  the  Tuesday  Golden  Lecture, 
men  from  the  Mart  and  the  Exchange  crowded  to 
hear  him  ;  his  fame  also  brought  people  from  a 
distance,  who  had  profited  by  his  ministry  in  other 
parishes,  and  came,  not  with  itching  ears,  but  to 
hear    once   more   the   truth   of    their   Christian 
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faith ;  for  Melvill  had  the  power  of  confirming 
the  Mth  of  many  disciples,  so  mnch  trust  did 
they  place  in  his  intellectnal  powers  and  in  his 
sincerity.  He  had  those  marks  of  an  orator  which 
Aristotle  lays  snch  stress  on,  af$rri  and  ^(ovtKrii;. 
The  two  occasions  on  which  I  went  to  hear  him, 
now  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  I  had  to  stand  all 
the  time,  and  can  well  remember  how  men  watched 
for  the  pauses  between  his  periods,  to  breathe  more 
freely  or  to  move  in  their  places.  The  very  cab- 
men and  'bns  condnctors  used  his  name  to  charm 
with,  as  when  he  was  at  Camden  Chapel,  yon 
would  hear  them  shouting  "  Melvill " — "  Cam- 
berwell " — "  Sermon  just  commencing." 

It  is  worth  while,  therefore  (while  many  who 
heard  his  voice  are  able  to  give  their  opinion,  and 
while  we  can  re-peruse  in  the  volumes  of  Mr. 
Bivington  the  very  sermons  we  have  listened  to), 
to  inquire  what  were  the  reasons  of  his  great 
power ;  for  it  did  not  lie  in  one  or  two  points,  but 
in  the  number  of  gifts  which  met  in  him — "  the 
elements  were  so  mixed  v/p  in  him,^  that  we  exclaim, 
"  This  was  a  maw." 

(1.)  One  thing  we  must  claim  for  him  in  start- 
ing, namely,  that  contrary  to  the  common  rule, 
his  sermons,  which  were  glorious  to  listen  to,  are 
equally  good  to  read.  It  used  to  be  said  by  Fox, 
if  a  speech  reads  well  it  would  be  bad  to  listen  to, 
and  vice  vers4.  This  canon  must  be  put  aside  in 
the  case  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

E 
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(2.)  His  tones  were  very  clear,  powerful,  and 
mnsical,  when  he  was  yonng.  Even  when  he  was 
verging  on  seventy  years  his  voice  was  not  want- 
ing in  beanty  and  emphasis.  He  did  not  look 
mnch  off  his  mannscript,  bnt  seemed  to  give  effect 
to  his  words  by  motions  of  his  head  and  connte- 
nanoe,  and  his  diction  was  so  essentially  the  man- 
nerism of  long  worked  np  sentences,  that  pauses 
came  as  a  natural  result,  and  acted  almost  as 
divisions — ^for  of  divisions  (after  the  manner  of 
Charles  Bradley)  he  had  none. 

(3»)  His  specialty  is  not  far  to  seek  to  any  in- 
telligent reader  of  his  printed  orations  /  for  I  may 
call  them  so  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  word 
sermons.  I  notice  his  habitual  use  of  the  orato- 
rical or  editorial  "  T7e,"  "  We  think,''  "  We  call 
upon  you  to  believe,'^  and  so  on  in  every  instance. 
This,  which  would  be  offensive  in  an  ordinary  man, 
who  could  only  speak  as  a  scribe,  was  natural  in 
one  who,  by  reason  of  his  intellectual  stature  could 
without  affectation  assume  the  unction  of  one  who 
could  speak  with  authority.  But  more  particu- 
larly his  specialty  is,  to  diverge  from  his  text  for 
a  long  digression,  say  twenty  or  thirty  lines,  and 
then,  when  you  would  be  thinking  he  was  off  the 
lines,  he  would  bring  in  his  text  with  a  neat 
joining  at  the  end,  and  repeat  it  with  emphasis, 
to  show  how  all  the  time  he  was  writing  with  the 
strictest  unity,  in  the  midst  of  great  variety  of 
treatment.  In  this,  from  long  practice,  he  became 
so  great  a  proficient,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  read 
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a  sermon  over  in  order  to  see  Ythski  a  master  in 
Israel  Melvill  is.  *'  Mis  maimer  (sajs  a  corre- 
spondent of  mine)  was^  to  work  out  his  sentences  to 
a  great  climax^  and  then  to  bring  out  his  text  to 
show  the  appropriateness  of  his  a/rgwneTd" 

(4.)  His  diction  is  not  one  to  be  imitated,  but 
rather  admired,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
only  possible  to  a  great  master  of  style,  an^ 
perhaps,  of  that  particular  style.  Not  many 
men  can  walk  in  Dr.  Luther's  shoes,  or  string 
Kobin  Hood's  bow.  Nevertheless,  in  listening  to 
MeWiU  (and  perhaps  in  reading  him)  there  is  the 
pleasant  sensation  of  sentence  following  sentence 
harmoniously,  complete,  and  musical,  like  the 
influx  of  wave  following  wave,  pushed  on  by  the 
ocean  forces  from  afar.  It  has  been  often  said 
(and  for  the  ordinary  writer  wisely),  use  only 
commas  and  full  stops.  Have  short  sentences, 
break  off  and  begin  again.  Avoid  sentences  which 
are  involved  by  period  within  period,  and  which 
require  the  hearers'  attention  fixed  on  to  the 
end;  such  sentences  as,  when  you  write  thenl 
down,  make  a  large  demand  on  colons  and  semi- 
colons. 

(5.)  Melvill  seems  always  to  have  believed  in 
a  literal  millennium,  and,  I  suppose  I  may  add,  in 
the  plenary  or  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture  ;  he 
adheres  in  his  descriptions  to  the  gorgeous  paint- 
ing of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  harpers  harping 
on  their  harps,  and  the  golden  gates  turning  on 
their  starry  hinges. 
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(6.)  His  sermons,  both  when  listened  to  and 
when  read,  are  very  intelligible,  and  yet  words 
of  all  lengths,  and  words  derived  from  all  the 
sources  out  of  which  our  language  is  formed, 
occur  in  all  his  writings.  And  not  only  that,  but 
he  enlists  words  with  new  meanings  into  his  ser- 
vice, and  also  commercial  phrases  suitable  to  the 
City  men  who  heard  him  at  Lothbury,  as  when  he 
talks  of  a  man's  "bankruptcy  of  virtue."  Ser- 
mons are  dull  things,  and  Melvill  knew  that  to 
use  Saxon  words  only  would  make  his  language 
plain  without  making  it  more  intelligible,  and 
thus  he  should  fling  away  one  of  the  forces  which 
the  wise  preacher  uses  to  increase  the  variety  of 
his  diction.  For  certainly  words  are  not  neces- 
sarily intelligible  because  they  are  short  and  of 
Saxon  origin,  nor  necessarily  unintelligible  because 
they  are  long  and  of  Norman  or  Latin  origin. 
"  Brevis  esse  laboro — obscurus  fio." 

(7.)  Another  point  in  which  Canon  Melvill 
enlists  our  interest,  is  by  selecting  texts  which 
are  not  usually  preached  upon.  I  do  not  mean 
,eccentric  texts,  such  as  Judges  i.  6,  7,  on  which 
William  Jay  preaches  a  sermon, "  The  Punishment 
of  Adoni-bezek  Improved,"  but  texts  which  the 
intellectual  power  of  the  preacher  and  the  wideness 
of  his  grasp  enabled  him  to  turn  to  good  account. 
He  has  published  these  in  two  volumes,  en- 
titled Sermons  on  the  less  Prominent  Facts  of  Scrip- 
ture, Such  as  the  following  are  a  fair  specimen : 
"  The  Young  Man  in  the  Linen  Cloth."     "  The 
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Fire  on  the  Shore."  "  The  Bird's  Nest ''  (Deut. 
zxii.  6,  7), "  The  Baming  of  the  Magical  Books." 
I  am  tempted  to  quote  a  passage  from  these.  It 
is  from  the  sermon  called  **  Pilate's  Wife."  After 
conjuring  up  the  scene  in  which  his  wife  would 
be  the  chief  witness  against  that  Q-ovemor  whose 
name  has  been  immortalized  in  infamy  by  being 
woven  into  the  Creed,  he  says : — 

*'  What  a  scene  will  it  be  when  this  Roman 
stands  forth  to  answer  for  himself  at  the  tribunal 
of  Christ !  The  Judge  will  be  the  prisoner,  the 
prisoner  the  Judge.  Christ  was  arraigned  be- 
fore Pilate,  and  now  Pilate  must  be  arraigned 
before  Christ.  How  changed  the  condition  of  the 
two  !  Who  can  recognize  in  that  majestic  form, 
from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heavens  flee 
away,  the  defenceless  Being,  who,  pursued  by  the 
blasphemy  of  a  desperate  multitude,  stood  meekly 
before  the  Roman  Governor,  waiting  his  award  of 
life  or  of  death  P  Around  the  Roman  were  then 
all  the  tokens  of  power,  he  bore  the  commission 
of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  seemed  to  have 
absolutely  at  his  disposal  the  persecuted  man  whom 
his  disciples  and  friends  had  forsaken  in  the  hour 
of  peril.  But  now  that  persecuted  man  appears 
as  '  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'  And  the 
Roman  is  there — the  scornful  man — ^who  would 
not  wait  an  answer  to  his  question  '  What  is 
truth  ? '  the  self-deceiving  man,  who  could  wash 
his  hands  in  water  and  think  to  excuse  his  dipping 
them  in  blood,"  &c. 
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(8.)  But  the  less  prominent  facts  of  Scripture 
were  familiar  to  Canon  Melvill,  as  he  had  Scrip- 
ture at  his  fingers'  ends.  Perhaps  this  would 
seem  an  unnecessary  point  to  mention.  It  would 
be  replied,  Has  not  every  clergyman  the  whole  of 
Scripture  by  heart  ?  Many  men  who  have  taken 
a  wide  ran^e  of  reading,  would  probably  be  at  a 
loss  to  say  (when  coming  across,  in  Melvill's 
printed  sermons,  some  out-of-the-way  passages 
from  the  minor  prophets.  Job,  <fcc.)  from  what 
chapter  it  came.  As  in  one  of  the  Lothbury  lec- 
tures, when  he  illustrates  the  indistinct  longing 
in  primsBval  times  for  a  Mediator  by  the  quotation, 
*^  Neither  is  there  cmy  daysman  between  uls,  who 
might  lay  his  hand  wpon  us  hoth.*^  But  we,  many 
of  us,  only  know  the  most  prominent  facts  and 
books  of  Scripture,  and  such  as  come  in  the  course 
of  our  Church  Services ;  indeed,  as  was  said  to  me 
by  a  scholar  of  wide  reading,  "Yes  !  and  the  more 
the  flood  of  literature  issuing  from  the  press  de- 
mands  our  attention,  the  less  likely  we  are  to  be 
as  good  textuaries  as  our  fathers,  who  read  but 
few  books." 

(9.)  Then  the  religion  he  preached  was  attrac* 
tive  because  it  was  a  possible  religion,  a  reasonable 
religion.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  from  his  first 
published  volume  of  Sermons,  "  The  power  of 
Wickedness  and  Righteousness  to  reproduce  them- 
selves." On  GtLlatians  vi.  7,  he  deduces  man's 
destiny  as  no  miracle  or  mystery,  but  the  natural 
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harvest  of  a  crop  which  he  has  all  his  years  been 
sowing  and  cultivating.  ^'  It  may  be  that  there 
shall  be  required  no  direct  interference  on  the 
part  of  Ood,  It  may  be  that  the  Almighty 
shall  not  commission  an  avenging  train  to  goad 
and  lacerate  the  lost.  The  sinner  is  hardened  by 
being  left  to  himself;  and  it  may  be  the  sinner 
will  be  punished  by  being  left  to  himself." 

(10.)  The  story  is  preserved  in  one  of  Keble*s 
letters,  how  John  Miller,  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  and  of  Bampton  Lectures  fame,  in  1817, 
before  he  published  a  volume  of  plain  sermons, 
adopted  Moliere's  experiment  and  made  his  ser- 
vant (a  rustic  lad  of  the  village)  read  them.  In 
coming  to  the  various  descriptions  of  character, 
the  boy  made  a  running  commentary,  '*  This  you 
meant  for  so  and  so ;  this  applies  to  one,  and  this 
to  another,"  namely,  the  people  in  the  village  con- 
gregation. John  Miller  considered  this  a  satis- 
factory experiment,  although  these  delineations  of 
particular  people  had  been  drawn  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  parishioners  of  a  former  parish,  in 
another  county.  We  find  in  reading  Melvill,  the 
same  exact  delineations  of  character,  that  we  are 
apt  to  apply  them  to  ourselves,  or  the  people  we 
know,  and  to  say,  ''  Come,  see  a  man  who  told  me 
all  that  ever  I  did."  For  the  various  campaigns 
between  sin  and  grace  in  the  heart  are  continually 
repeating  themselves  with  but  slightly  different 
features^  and  thus  the  able  analyst  of  human  pas- 
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sions  draws  portraits  whose  colours  do  not  fade 
with  age.  The  descriptions  of  the  rise  and  pro^ 
gross  of  religion,  or  of  its  decline  and  fall  in  the 
descriptions  of  Melvill,  like  onr  Lord*s  parables, 
apply  to  every  age  and  parish.  It  is  so  in  all 
great  preachers' delineations  of  the  soul's  struggles, 
the  cap  often  fits  a  head  that  was  never  measured 
for  it.  Everyone  has  got  his  own  story  to  con- 
firm this,  just  as  Dr.  Hook  used  to  relate  a 
mechanic's  compunction  under  one  of  his  sermpns 
at  Leeds.  The  man  followed  him  out  of  church, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  Doctor !  if  you  had  only  known 
all  the  circumstances,  you  would  not  have  spoken 
so  severely  of  my  case."  Canon  Melvill  also 
said  things  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
verbs, and  were  bristling  with  emphasis  and  point. 
As  a  case  to  the  purpose,  a  person  who  heard  him 
thirty  years  ago,  on  being  asked  if  he  could  re- 
collect any  striking  sentence,  replies, ''  Yes,  I  can, 
one  sentence,  ^No  mom  wtU  ever  perish  hy  any 
election  hut  Ms  own,^  " 

(11.)  Melvill  has  been  justly  called  "  The  Evom- 
gelical  Ghrysostom,*^  In  his  later  discourses  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see,  that  he  had  not  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  religious  revival  in  a  sister  University. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  an  intellectuaf  man 
living  during  three  decades  of  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment P  Yet  Canon  Melvill's  pages  are  evidently  the 
work  of  a*  mind  which  was  formed  at  Cambridge 
during  the  struggles  of  Simeon  and  others,  who 
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gave  the  first  impnlse  to  onr  present  life  by  an 
appeal  to  the  doctrines  of  free  grace.  Melviira 
teaching,  however,  wonld  never  come  nnder  the 
lash  of  John  Foster's  Essay,  "  On  the  a/oenion  of 
men  of  taste  to  EvcmgeUcal  Beligion^**  for  with  no 
shibboleths  or  language  other  than  all  schools  of 
religions  thonght  nse,  he  presses  home  evangelical 
truth,  as  set  forth  in  old  Church  of  England  lines, 
in  her  formularies ;  learnedly,  as  one  accustomed 
to  be  heard  amongst  the  doctors ;  pleasantly,  as 
one  that  sings  a  sweet  refrain ;  honestly,  as  one 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  be  a  child  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  feels  compelled  to  speak  with  a  voice  of 
no  uncertain  sound. 

I  do  not  wish,  in  giving  this  passage,  to  imply 
that  Protestantism  was  a  stock  subject  of  Canon 
Melvill's.  I  suppose  his  sermon  on  '^  Protestan- 
tism and  Popery,"  which  is  a  long  one  of  thirty- 
five  pages,  and  exhausts  the  subject  (as  it  probably 
did  the  hearers),  was  called  up  by  the  agitation 
for  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  text  which  the 
Canon  selects  is  curious,  **•  If  it  be  possible,  as 
much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
After  mentioning  the  points  of  difference  between 
our  own  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
begging  his  hearers  to  study  the  questions  at  issue, 
and  if  they  find  them  vital  points  of  difference, 
to  oppose  the  march  of  Popery  by  argument,  by 
counsel,  by  exhortation,  and  by  prayer,  he  concludes 
with  this  eloquent  appeal  to  the  passions : — 
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"  By  the  memory  of  the  martyrs,  by  the  ashes 
gf  confessors,  by  the  dnst  of  a  thousand  saints,  we 
conjure  yon  to  be  stannoh  in  defence  of  yonr  re- 
ligion. The  spirits  of  departed  worthies,  who 
witnessed  a  good  confession  and  counted  not  their 
lives  dear  so  that  truth  might  prevail,  bend  down, 
one  might  think,  from  their  lofty  dwelling  place 
and  mark  our  earnestness  in  defending  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  O,  if  they  could 
hear  our  voice,  should  it  not  tell  them  that  there 
are  yet  many  in  the  land  emulous  of  their  zeal, 
and  eag^r  to  tread  in  their  steps ;  ready  if  there 
came  a  season  big  with  calamity,  to  gird  them- 
selves for  the  defence  of  Protestantism  in  her  last 
asylum,  and  to  maintain,  in  the  strength  of  the 
living  God,  that  system  which  they  wrought  out 
with  toil  and  cemented  with  blood  ?  Yes  !  illus- 
trious mortals  !  ye  died  not  in  vain,  mighty  group ; 
there  was  lit  up  at  your  massacre  a  fire  in  these 
realms  which  is  yet  imeztinguished ;  from  father 
to  son  the  sacred  flame  has  been  transmitted,  and 
though,  in  the  days  of  our  security,  that  flame 
may  have  burnt  with  diminished  lustre,  yet  let  the 
watchmen  sound  an  alarm,  and  many  a  mountain 
top  shall  be  red  with  the  beacon's  blaze,  and  the 
noble  vault  of  your  resting-place  be  red  with  the 
flash.  Bepose  ye  in  your  deep  tranquillity,  spirits 
of  the  martyred  dead.  We  know  the  worth  of  a 
pure  Gospel,  and  a  free  Bible,  and  we  will  bind 
ourselves,  by  the  name  of  Him  that  liveth  for 
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ever  and  ever,  to  strive  to  preserye  unimpaired 
the  privileges  bequeathed  at  snch  a  cost.  The 
spirit  of  Protestantism  may  have  long  lain  dor- 
mant, bat  it  is  not  extinct :  it  shall  be  found  in  the 
honr  of  the  Church's  peril,  that  there  are  yet  boM 
and  true-hearted  men  in  England,  who  count  re- 
ligion dearer  than  substance;  and  who,  having 
received  from  their  forefathers  a  charter  of  faith 
stained  with 'the  blood  of  the  holiest  and  the  best, 
would  rather  dye  it  afresh  in  the  tide  of  their  own 
veins,  than  send  it  down  torn  and  mutilated  to 
their  posterity." 

I  quite  admit  that  this  (like  all  worked  up 
pieces  of  balanced  rhetoric)  appears  to  go  upon 
stilts,  and  to  be  too  laboured.  But  these  bravura 
passages  cannot  be  produced  in  any  other  way  or 
presented  in  any  other  form.  The  two  passages 
of  J.  H.  Newman,  which  are  quoted  in  all  elegant 
extracts^  have  the  same  artificial  ring,  I  mean  the 
well-known  one  about  "  The  English  Protestant 
Version  of  the  Bible,"  and  the  "  Parting  of 
Friends,"  which  was  the  peroration  of  the  last 
sermon  delivered  at  Littlemore.  Archbishop 
Trench  says  :  '^  The  bravura  passages,  in  his  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  must  have  cost  Jeremy  Taylor 
much  of  thought  and  pains, /or  8iLch  do  not  come 
of  themselves  omd  wnbidden  to  the  most  accomplished 
masters  of  language." 

The  Rev.  S.  0.  Armour,  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  Liverpool,  reminds  me  of  a  passage  from 
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Robert  Hall's  sermon  in  1803,  on  wbicli  this  passage 
is  fonnded.  Robert  Hall's  is  a  grand  war  lyric, 
and  Melvill  has  fairlj  measured  himself  with  one 
whose  style,  in  its  measured  cadence  and  rich 
flow,  is  not'  unlike  his  own.  The  readers  of  these 
sketches  will  now  be  able  to  judge  to  which  to 
^eld  the  palm.  Thus  speaks  the  great  Baptist 
preacher : — 

"  The  extent  of  your  resources,  imder  GK)d,  is 
equal  to  the  justice  of  your  cause.  But  should'Fro- 
Vidence  determine  otherwise,  should  you  fall  in 
this  struggle,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  (the 
purest  allotted  to  man)  of  having  performed  your 
part ;  your  names  will  be  enrolled  with  the  most 
illustrious  dead,  and  posterity  will  turn  to  you  a 
reverential  eye,  while  they  mourn  over  the  free- 
dom that  is  entombed  in  your  sepulchre.  I  can- 
not but  imagine  that  the  virtuous  heroes,  legis- 
lators, and  patriots  of  every  age  and  country  are 
bending  from  their  elevated  seats,  to  witness  this 
contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable,  till  it  be  brought  to 
a  favourable  issue,  of  enjoying  their  eternal  repose. 
Enjoy  that  repose,  illustrious  immortals  !  Your 
mantle  fell  when  you  ascended,  and  thousands 
inflamed  with  your  spirit,  and  impatient  to  tread 
in  your  steps,  are  ready  to  swear,  by  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  liveth  for  ever  and 
ever,  that  they  will  protect  Freedom  in  her  last 
asylum,  and  never  desert  that  cause  which  you 
have    sustained  by  your  labours  and  cemented* 
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with  your  blood«  And  Thou,  sole  Ruler  among 
.the  children  of  men,  to  Whom  the  shields  of  the 
earth  belong,  gird  on  Thy  sword,  oh  Thon  most 
Mighty,  go  forth  with  onr  hosts  in  the  day  of 

*  battle!  Impart,  in  addition  to  their  hereditary 
valour,  that  confidence  of  success  which  'springs 
from  Thy  presence !    Pour  into  their  hearts  the 

'  spirit  of  departed  heroes  !  Inspire  them  with  Thine 
own;  and  while  led  by  Thy  hand  and  fighting 
under  Thy  banners,  open  thou  their  eyes  to  behold 
in  every  valley,  and  in  every  plain,  what  the 
prophet  beheld  by  the  same  illumination,  the 
chariots  of  fire  and  the  horses  of  fire.'* 

"  There  were  giants  in  those  days,*'  is  an  expres- 
sion which  one  often  hears  escape  the  lips  of  men 
in  social  conversation,  when  Melvill  is  discussed. 
But  as  he  was  a  many-sided  man,  full  of  those 
various  points  which  make  up  the  substance  of  a 
good  preacher,  but  which  seldom  meet  in  one  man, 
it  is  not  easy  to  render  a  correct  account  of  his 
sermons,  or  to  paint  his  picture  in  detail.  All 
admit  him  to  ha^e  been  a  fiu^iovovg  avii^,  and  the 
band  which  held  together  his  excellencies  was  his 
meekness  and  humility.  It  was  thus  that  he  in- 
herited the  .earth.  Difficult  it  is  to  carry  a  full 
cup  without  letting  some  run  over,  but  Melvili's 
cap  was  full  yet  did  it  not  overflow,  save  in  meek- 
ness to  his  fellow-men  and  gratitude  to  his  God, 
It  was  the  remark  of  Bishop  Jackson  in  his  primary 
Charge  in  1871  (the  year  of  Melvili's  death)  to  his 
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London  clergy:  "Canon  Melvill  is  lost  to  tHs 
Cathedral  and  to  ns.  One  of  the  mdst  eloquent  of 
preachers,  and  one  of  the  hnmblest  of  men,  who 
in  the  height  of  his  popnlarity  (while  crowded 
andiences  were  listening  with  hushed  attention  to 
hid  brilliant  and  thoughtful  discourses)  maintained 
unimpaired  the  simplicity  of  a  child" 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  oftener  thought, 
that  Utile permoment  effect  is  produced  on  a  hearer's 
mind  by  hearing  a  sermon.  With  the  ordinary 
run  of  sermons  this  is  probably  the  case,  they  have 
no  distinct  features  and  no  "  nails  and  hooks  " 
whereby  they  may  fasten  into  and  keep  hold  of 
the  memory  of  the  hearers.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
evidently  the  mark  of  a  great  master  mind,  when 
the  pulpit  shall  have  been  so  used  that  the  effect 
is  not  transitory  but  abiding.  In  correspond- 
ing with  friends  who  were  likely  to  be  able  to 
give  me  any  reminiscences  of  Melvill,  one  writes 
to  me :  "I  shall  never  have  obliterated  from  my 
mind  the  effects  of  a  sermon  I  heard  Henry  Mel- 
vill preach  at  Cambridge,  in  my  undergraduate 
days  in  the  autumn  of  1839.  That  is  now  twenty- 
three  years,  or  more,  ago,  but  I  not  only  have  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  his  voice  and  looks  as  he 
delivered  it,  but  I  can  say  more,  the  advice  he 
gave  us  was  stored  up  by  others  besides  myself, 
and  was  a  turning  point  in  our  lives.  The  text 
was  Proverbs  xiii.  20,  *  He  that  walketh  with  wise 
men  shaU  he  wise  ;  hut  a  compamon  of  fools  sliaU  he 
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destroyed.'' ^^  The  sermon  is  called  "  The  Power  of 
Association,*'  and  it  is  the  fonrth  in  the  third 
series  of  Henry  Melyill's  University  Sermons, 

"  We  beseech  our  jonthfnl  hearers,  with  all 
earnestness,  that  they  wonld  not  select  their  com- 
panions by  brilliancy  of  wit,  fascinating  manners, 
or  external  advantages ;  bat  rather  that  they 
wonld  have  regard  to  moral  principle,  and  take  it 
as  a  mle — ^that  no  man  can  be  a  safe  companion 
who  cares  nothing  for  his  soul.  Yonr  immor- 
tality is  at  stake,  and  this  is  i^ot  to  be  bartered  to 
secure  a  lively  dialogue,  or  avert  a  bitter  sneer. 
And  the  very  things  which  give  a  charm  to  the 
mirthful  companionship  make  it  perilous ;  the 
brilliant  wit,  the  fascinating  manners,  these  do  but 
adorn  an  infidel  sentim^it,  or  throw  a  grace  over 
dissoluteness,  inducing  you  to  pardon  and  even 
imitate  what  is  wrong,  for  the  sake  of  its  showy 
vehicle  or  specious  apology. 

*'  Walk  ye,  therefore,  with  the  wise  living,  and 
also,  with  the  wise  dead !  With  the  wise  dead  I 
Be  specially  careful  what  authors,  what  books  you 
make  your  companions;  never  think  that  the 
melody  of  poetry  may  compensate  for  its  licen- 
tiousness, nor  the  ingenuity  of  philosophy  for  its 
scepticism.  If  ye  must  have  poetry,  let  it  be  the 
manly  strains  of  minstrels  who  have  swept  the 
chords  to  noble  thetnes,  not  the  voluptuousness  of 
those  who  have  been  the  priests  to  bad  passions. 
If  ye  must  have  philosophy,  let  it  be  the  energetic 
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reasoning  of  snch  as  worshipped  trnth,  not  the 
insidious  essays  of  those  who  sought  to  disguise 
falsehood.  If  je  must  have  history,  be  conyersant 
with  the  lives  of  men  illustrious  by  their  virtues, 
rather  than  those  whose  title  to  fame  is  a  prosti^ 
tuted  genius  or  successful  villany." 

This  idea  is  handled  very  skilfully  by  Canon 
Liddon  in  the  pulpit  of  the  sister  University, 
"  The  Risen  Life,"  IX.  in  the  first  series  of  Uni- 
versity Sermonsy  preached  April  30th,  1865. 

"  '  Seek  those  things  which  a/re  above,*  in  assured 
communion  with  God,  in  real  work  for  Grod,  and 
frequent  rest  in  the  felt  presence  of  Gk)d. 

"  What  a  rule  this  is  for  con/versation  !  All  may 
do  something  to  raise  or  to  degrade  it.  The  indirect 
allusion,  the  half-concealed  innuendo  which  stains 
the  soul  that  speaks  and  the  soul  which  listens. 
Each  may  insist  that  in  his  presence  conversation 
shall  take  a  high  tone. 

"  '  Seek  those  things  which  a/re  above.*  What  a 
rule  in  making  friendships  !  How  much  depends 
on  our  choice  of  one  whose  thoughts  shall  mould  or 
be  moulded  by  our  thought !  Are  we  seeking  to 
commune  with  a  soul  where  at  times  there  plays 
already  a  ray  of  more  than  earthly  beauty  ? 

"  ^Seeh  those  things  which  are  above,* "  What  a 
motto  for  a  library !  Seek  that  which  instructs 
rather  than  that  which  stimulates,  that  which 
braces  rather  than  that  which  is  attractive ;  the 
poet  who  reveals  human  nature  to  itself  like 
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Shakespeare,  rather  than  the  poet  who  flatters  and 
fans  sensual  passion  like  Byron. 

" '  Seek  those  things  which  cure  dhove.^  What  a 
solemn  word  for  those  who  are  deciding  their  line 
of  work  for  life  !  Ask  yourselves  what  is  really 
the  highest  and  the  best  work,"  &c. 

Whether  he  was  tracking  sin  and  temptation 
through  their  tortuous  and  labyrinthine  conceal- 
ments, or  beckoning  his  hearers  on  to  come  and 

■ 

trust  with  rejoicing  in  the  same  God  in  whom  he 
himself  had  found  a  refuge,  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  saint  shone  through  the  words  of  the 
preacher,  and  hard  business  men  were  led  to  be- 
lieve in  a  religion  which  was  put  to  them  in  no 
perfunctory  manner.  If  they  had  doubts  which 
they  could  not  solve,  and  which  they  felt  past 
their  mental  capacity  rightly  to  weigh  ;  here  was 
one  who,  in  right  of  his  intellectual  acknowledged 
status,  was  fit  to  be  an  umpire  to  whom  they 
might  appeal  (as  the  Romanist  does  to  an  external 
power),  and  in  whose  decision  they  felt  that  they 
might  safely  trust ;  for  they  were  touched  with 
the  earnestness  of  his  anxious  appeals  to  their 
consciences,  and  they  could  not  but  respect  the 
majesty  of  his  religious  convictions. 

Words,  indeed,  are  but  symbols,  but  rightly  used 
they  may  become  (as  Luther  testifies)  "  living^ 
moving  things,^^  darts  well-feathered  for  the  flight, 
BTrea  Tnepievra.  Cardinal  Newman,  himself  a 
master  alike  of  music  and  of  language,  well  asks, 
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'^  If  we  can  produce  so  mnch  effect  with  so  few 
notes,  what  ought  we  not  to  be  able  to  achieye 
with  so  many  words  as  a  language  possesses  P  " 
Melvill  could  marshal  words  at  his  bidding,  and 
anyone  who  has  watched  the  effect  of  some  of  his 
sentences  in  the  countenances  of  his  listeners, 
would  feel  assured  that  they  would  not  die  away 
till  they  had  performed  their  allotted  task. 

"  His  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran — 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
\^hieh  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man, 

Making  earth  wonder — 
So  was  their  meaning  to  his*  words." 

Canon  Dale,  who  succeeded  Watts  Wilkinson 
in  the  year  1841,  at  Lothbury,  resigned  the  lec- 
tureship, in  1849,  into  Canon  Melyill's  hands. 
He  used  to  say  that  the  lecture  was  not  called  the 
Crolden  Lecimre  on  account  of  the  £370  which  it 
brings  with  it  as  annual  endowment,  but  from  the 
Golden-mouthed  orators,  the  Ghrysostoms  who  held 
it.  Its  right  name  is  "  Joneses  Lectv/re  "  (credite 
.posteri),  for  it  was  founded  by  one  of  that  name 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Haberdashers. 
It  has  been  held  since  Canon  Melvill's  death  by 
the  Bey.  Daniel  Moore,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Padding- 
ton.  The  congregation  is  chiefly  composed  of 
clerks  and  City  men  who  go  to  the  lecture  at  their 
luncheon  hour,  as  the  seryice  commences  at  one 
o'clock  and  leayes  off  at  a  quarter  to  two. 

The  present  lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's  is  the 
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author  of  a  popular  book  called  Thoughis  on 
Preaching^  of  which  the  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1861,  bj  Hatchard,  and  an  improved 
edition  in  1869.  We  extract  one  eloquent  passage 
which  describes  how  Christ  should  be  preached, 
and  how  Melvill  preached  Him :  "  It  is  not 
preaching  Christ  merely  to  repeat  the  word  two 
or  three  times  in  a  sermon.  It  is  not  preaching 
Christ  to  be  always  labouring  after  some  prismatic 
variety  of  the  expression, '  Neither  is  there  salva^ 
tion  in  any  other.'  It  is  not  preaching  Christ  to 
be  looking  out  for  allusions  to  Him  in  the  baldest 
facts,  and  subtle  references  to  Him  in  the  most 
common  expressions;  straining  after  unnatural 
interpretations  of  Scripture  language,  almost  as 
an  excuse  for  bringing  in  the  Sacred  Name.  But 
it  is  preaching  Christ,  when  in  the  awful  mystery 
of  His  twofold  nature,  He  is  set  forth  as  a  living 
Saviour  to  living  men.  It  is  preaching  Christ 
when  *  the  way '  is  exhibited  with  *  the  truth,*  and 
the  truth  is  made  to  reflect  light  on  '  the  life.'  It 
is  preaching  Christ  when  we  preach  the  duties 
which  He  commanded  >  the  cross  of  self-denial 
which  He  bore  ;  the  holiness  which  He  practised  ; 
the  elevating  power  of  sympathy  such  as  His  was, 
with  a  brother's  needs  ;  the  peace  and  blessedness 
of  resignation,  such* as  His  was,  to  a  Heavenly 
Father's  will.  It  is  preaching  Christ  when  we 
preach  the  mildness  of  His  yoke,  the  sweetness  of 
His  promises,  the  comfort  of  His  near  presence. 
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and  the  sufficiencj  of  His  grace  to  cheer,  snpport, 
and  guide.  It  is  preaching  Christ  when  we  preach 
an  interest  in  Him  as  onr  hope ;  reunion  to  Him 
as  our  life ;  the  prevalencj  of  His  intercessions 
as  the  strong  confidence  of  our  prayer ;  and  the 
mention  of  His  righteousness  only,  as  the  ground 
of  our  acquittal  before  God.  It  is  preaching 
Christ  when  we  preach  Him  as  the  peace  of  the 
heart,  the  refuge  of  the  conscience,  when  in  His 
person.  His  work,  or  His  offices,  He  is  permitted 
to  be  '  the  diamond  to  shine  in  the  bosom  of  all 
our  sermons  ; '  when  named  or  unnamed  He  is 
made  to  shed  a  glorious  jsunlight  over  our  entire 
field  of  subject ;  when  views  of  what  He  is  to  us 
and  what  He  does  for  us,  are  so  inwrought  with 
the  web  and  woof  of  every  discourse,  that  like 
the  name  of  Phidias  in  the  shield,  to  get  out 
every  trace  of  reference  to  Him,  the  entire  work 
must  be  destroyed.*' 
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^*  That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die." 

G&at's  Elegy, 

BAN  VAUGHAN",  in  his  Addresses  to 
Young  Clergymen,  says  : — 

"  There  is  one  kind  of  reading  which 
has  a  special  attraction  for  clergymen,  and  that  is 
the  department  of  published  sermons.  As  a  mle, 
1  incline  to  think  sermons  of  modem  date  will  be 
fonnd  more  helpf al  in  reference  to  preaching  than 
the  more  ponderous  and  stately  homilies  of  the 
third  or  sixth  generation  behind  us.  The  idea  of 
a  sermon  has  changed  within  the  recollection  of 
some  of  us,  decisively  and  beyond  reversal.  The 
best  preachers  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
will  be  the  best  resource  for  men  who  would 
improve  their  own  sermons,  not  by  borrowing 
from  any  quarter,  but.  by  getting  good  from 
all." 
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This  is  nndonbtedly  true — not  only  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  (though  especially  of  that 
time) — ^but  in  its  measure,  of  several  decades 
preceding.  In  fact,  there  has  been  an  earnest 
attempt  during  the  whole  of  this  century  to  pro- 
duce that  very  difficult  work — a  simple  and  yet 
warm  and  interesting  village  sermon. 

Dr.  Vaughan's  little  blue  volumes,  issuing  from 
Macmillan's  press,  are  in  themselves  a  very  suc- 
cessful effort  to  supply  the  desideratum. 

It  is  a  problem  which  hundreds  have  been 
striving  to  solve — how,  in  talking  to  villagers,  to 
be  plain  without  being  weak  and  dull.  When  I 
take  up  Bishop  Walsham  How's  Plain  Words  and 
see  that  it  has  reached  the  seventy-eighth  thousand, 
I  see  what  short  sentences  and  simple  English 
will  do.  Yet  in  a  sermon  to  the  same  audience 
twice  on  Sunday,  I  feel  that  I  want  something 
more  imaginative  and  stirring.  Plain  Words  are 
meant  for  the  poor  and  for  family  reading,  and 
not  for  the  pulpit. 

If  any  man's  congregation  be  composed  entirely 
of  one  class — ^and  that  the  humblest — even  then 
his  task  to  keep  up  attention,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, will  not  be  an  easy  one.  The  best  attempt 
of  this  sort  is  said  to  have  been  the  ''Alton 
.Barnes  Sermons"  of  Augustus  Hare,  nearly  half 
a  century  ago.  He  spoke  to  a  congregation 
gathered  out  of  a  population  of  about  150  in  a 
Wiltshire   village.     The   two  volumes  are  now 
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lately  reprinted  in  one,  with  a  few  remarks  by 
the  new  Dean  of  Wells. 

But  a  more  difficult  task  is  before  the  pastor 
when  his  congregation  consists — not  (as  in  this 
case)  of  one  class  only — ^bnt  of  several.  Suppose 
a  man  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  a  large  country 
parish  of  a  mixed  population.  Half-a-dozen  pews 
are  filled  with  the  best  educated  classes,  some 
with  the  middle  classes,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation is  made  up  of  the  poor  parishioners. 
Here  is  the  hall  to  be  considered,  the  farm,  and 
the  shop,  as  well  as  the  cottage.  Can  the  preacher ' 
so  speak  as  to  interest  all  ?  It  is  a  difficult  task 
— an  old,  well-worn  theme  (for  if  there  was  any- 
thing new  to  be  discovered,  former  generations  of 
4iyine8  must  hare  been  to  blame  for  overlooking 
it) ;  moreover,  it  is  not  one  sermon  but  a  hundred 
that  have  to  be  worked  out  every  year.  There 
are  only  seven  notes  in  music,  but  people  manage 
to  compose  new  tunes ;  and  so  with  new  combi- 
nations we  may  write  new  sermons.  Our  resource 
is  in  new  illustrations,  more  powerful  word- 
painting,  in  introducing  here  and  there  an  apologue 
or  a  tale  from  history,  and  to  speak,  as  Fuller 
says,  with  new  affections  and  new  emotions. 
"  Of  whom  I  have  often  told  you  before,  and  now 
tell  you,  even  weepmg,^* 

If  a  guild  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
sermon-writers  were  to  form  themselves  under  an 
able  editor  into  a  body — who  should  contribute 
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each  one  or  two  of  his  most  .successf al  sermons — 
we  might  have  some  new  Homilies.  The  difi&culty 
would  be  to  find  the  editor  with  the  true  instinct 
and  discernment,  who  could  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  hearers  in  the  smock  frocks  and 
print  gowns,  on  the  back  benches.  Such  a  com- 
position would  not  have  the  authoritative  sanction 
which  the  Homilies  had,  but  neither  had  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  jet  they  have  made  a  silence 
for  themselves  in  nearly  all  our  churches,  and  by 
their  own  intrinsic  merits  have  solved  a  difficult 
*  problem  in  Church  music.  Their  sale  has  exceeded 
a  million  copies  annually  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  was  done  by  the  combined-  efforts  of  some 
dozen  earnest  men,  and  the  same  might  be  done 
in  &  series  of  "  Sermons  that  may  be  preached." 
The  difficulty  would  probably  be  in  points  of 
doctrine. 

*'  It  would  seem  very  expedient  that,  instead 
of  the  old-fashioned  Homilies  ordered  to  be  read 
in  some  churches,  a  new  and  large  collection  of 
authorized  sermons  should  be  issued,  by  the 
heads  of  each  church,  selected  from  her  greatest 
doctors,  and  given  to  every  parish  minister  to  use 
freely  when  he  is  unable  to  produce  anything  use- 
ful of  his  own.  Such  a  colhection,  made  in  a 
large  spirit,  and  from  the  greatest  preachers, 
would  save  many  a  congregation  from  the  waste 
of  time  and  temper  caused  by  a  foolish  discourse." 
(Professor  Mahaffy,  p.  152). 
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How  the  highest  intellects  fail  in  producing  the 
homily  for  a  mixed  audience  may  be  evidenced  by 
perusing  the  Village  Sermons  of  Reginald  Heber 
and  Professor  J.  J.  Blunt.  When  Heber  left 
Brasenose  College,  after  getting  the  Newdigate 
for  his  poem  on  "  Palestine  "  in  1803,  he  turned 
to  parish  work,  and  settled  after  a  while  at  Hod- 
net,  in  Shropshire.  In  him  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  mixture  of  simple  piety  with  elegant 
and  poetic  scholarship  which  would  produce  the 
model  of  chaste  pulpit  eloquence.  But  his  two 
volumes  of  parish  sermons,  which  have  run 
through  seyeral  editions,  do  not  soar  much  above 
the  ordinary  run  of  commonplace  publications ; 
we  feel  disappointed  as  we  replace  them  in  the 
bookshelves.  But  there  came  to  Hodnet,  as 
curate  to  Reginald  Heber,  J.  J.  Blunt.  Here 
surely  we  shall  find  the  correct  type  of  a  scholar's 
village  discourse  ! 

No  one  can  read  the  fifth  chapter  of  Blunt's 
Parish  Friest,  on  the  composition  of  a  sermon, 
without  feeling — here  is  a  man  who  can  show  us 
how  to  bring  forth  a  most  excellent  work  !  Also 
in  Blunt's  Collected  Essays  from  the  "  Quarterly 
Beview^**  there  is  (No,  XII.,  1837)  a  review  of 
Augustus  Hare's  sermons,  entitled  Village  Freach^ 
ing,  in  which  Professor  Blunt  says : — 

''  These  sermons  do  realize  a  notion  we  have 
always  entertained,  that  a  style  of  sermon  there 
somewhere  was  for  our  rural  congregations — ^if  it 
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conld  be  hit  off — which  in  langnage  should  be 
familiar  without  being  plebeian,  and  in  matter  solid 
without  being  abstruse;  and  that  with  a  little 
pains  a  quickening  spirit  might  be  introduced 
into  the  village  pulpit,  which  should  rescue  it 
from  the  charge  of  dulness  under  which  it  has  so 
long  laboured,  and  render  it  a  more  effectual 
engine  for  impressing  the  people." 

Add  to  this  that  Professor  Blunt's  Cambridge 
Unwersity  Sermons  (beautifully  brought  out  by 
Murray  in  one  volume)  contain  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  the  English  language,  and  are  alone 
enough  to  establish  their  author's  fame;  We 
should,  therefore,  in  Professor  Blunt's  Flodn  Set" 
mons^  preached  at  Great  Oakley  (now  published 
by  Murray,  the  three  volumes  in  two),  expect  to 
find  the  treasure  we  have  so  long  been  looking 
for.  They  are  too  essayish,  lack  warmth  and 
interest,  and,  on  the  whole,  do  not  "  hit  the  right 
nail  on  the  head."  The  Professor,  whose  little 
book  on  the  Reformation^  whose  books  on  the 
Earrhj  CJmrch  and  the  Bight  Use  of  the  Fathers^ 
and  the  Parish  Priest,  are  those  to  whom  I  owe  a 
greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  to  any  equal 
amount  of  printed  matter,  fails  in  the  Pladn  Ser- 
mons, He  is  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  other 
people's  sermon-blade,  but  his  own  knife  does  not 
cut  in  a  village  pulpit. 

Any  sermon- writer,  inquiring  what  was  most 
admired  in  pulpit  literature,  would,  of  course, 
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have  his  attention  directed  to  the  Parochial  Ser- 
mons  of  John  Henry  Newman.  Eyerjone  reads 
them  and  everyone  praises  them ;  bnt  I  am  not 
snre  that  they  do  not  partake  too  mnch  of  the 

• 

nature  of  theological  essays  to  be  imitated  in  a 
TUlage  pnlpit,  and  few  people  have  '*  the  tmction  " 
to  nse  them  snccessfally.  Canon  Elingsley's 
village  sermons  have  a  great  charm  abont  them ;. 
he  struck  ont  a  new  style  for  himself  which  be- 
came him  well,  bnt  -  which  wonld  betray  the 
copyist  in  anyone  who  shonld  imitate  him.  He 
is  of  all  men  the  least  commonplace  and  the  most 
original  and  nniqne.  Henry  Blnnt,  of  Chelsea 
and  of  Streatham,  has  many  volnmes,  published 
forty  years  ago  by  Hatchard,  which  have  the 
earnestness  and  warmth  of  the  tme  pastor  ;  they 
treat  subjects  in  an  Evangelical  and  scholarlike 
way,  and  have  many  new  thoughts  in  them.  In 
Bishop  Sumner's  biography  by  his  son  (the  rector 
of  Alresford,  Hampshire)  there  is  recorded  a 
conversation  after  an  ordination  at  Famham,  with 
the  Hon.  Canon  Gerard  Noel.  "  Whom  do  yon 
recommend  as  a  model,  to  these  candidates  for 
ordination,  amongst  serinon-writers  ? "  said  the 
Bishop.  "  Charles  Bradley,  especially  for  divi- 
sions," replied  the  Canon.  '*  I  have  anticipated 
you  there,"  said  the  Bishop.  In  one  of  Charles 
Bradley's  sermons  there  is  enough  matter  for  two 
or  three  ordinary  sermons  ;  and  the  father  of  the 
present  Dean  of  Westminster  had  a  way  of  draw- 
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ing  an  exhaustive  set  of  divisions  for  every  ser- 
mon, which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

There  were  amongst  the  sermons  which  were 
appealed  to  thirty  years  ago,  three  volumes,  by 
Blencowe    (I   believe,  a    country  clergyman   in 
Nottinghamshire).     In  these  will  be  found  a  few 
sermons   on    "Joseph,"  "Naaman,"  "Charity," 
and  the  "  Broad  and  Narrow  Way  "  which  leave 
little  to  be  desired.     I  do  not  say  that  all  his 
sermons  are  equal   in   merit,   but   as   a   writer 
Blencowe  combines  most  of  the  excellences  which 
can  be  shown  in  a  plain  and  earnest  composition  ; 
and  by  the  constant  change  of  his  style  he  avoids 
the  heaviness  which  a   sermon  ill  put  together 
suggests.     The  sermons,  however,  which  (I  am 
told)  had  the  best  sale,  and  therefore  seem  to 
have  filled  the  void  which  the  clerical  world  had 
long  experienced,  were  the  Sermons  for  the  Chris- 
tim  Seasons,  edited  by  Bishop  Armstrong,  which 
were  published  by  Messrs.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  in 
1853.    The  sermons  on  "  Conscience,"  "  Influence," 
and  "  My  Sin  is  ever  before  me  " — very  near,  if 
they  do  not  quite,  solve  the  problem — Show  .me 
a  sermon  which  will  read  well  on  paper  and  bear 
delivery  from  the  pulpit.    Mr.  James  Parker  tells 
me  that  while  other  books  passed  off  by  tens,  or, 
at  best,  by  hundreds,  the  Sermons  for  Christian 
Seasons  sold  by  thousands. 

I  trust,  as  the   Guardiam,  often  falls  into  the 
hands  of   great  divines  and  scholars — to  whom 
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man  J  of  mj  remarks  may  ^  seem  as  idle  tales  " 
— rand  of  seniors  who  know  the  pnlpit  literature 
of  the  last  fifty  years  better  than  I  do — that  they 
will  recollect  that  it  is  not  for  them  that  these 
reminiscences  are  penned.  We  all  know  that 
many  an  earnest-minded  man  sets  forth,  with  no 
stock  of  theology  in  the  shape  of  sermons,  and  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  calls  of  his  profession  before 
he  can  provide  good  and  suitable  addresses.  The 
experience  of  one  who  has  felt  that  nothing  is  so 
difficult  to  do  as  to  dash  off  a  perfect  plain  sermon 
(except  the  difficulty  of  knowing  where  to  find 
one,  amongst  the  thousands  which  are  published 
every  year)  may  be  useful.  If  not  a  whetstone, 
I  may  be  a  guide. 

I  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  essay  two 
names  which  are  to  me  very  familiar,  but  of 
which  probably  only  the  last  will  be  recognized 
by  the  rising  generation. 

There  is,  however,  a  little  memoir  (to  me,  of 
priceless  value)  called  the  Bemains  of  the  Bev. 
Gha/rles  Wolfe,  by  Archdeacon  Russell ;  published, 
I  suppose,  about  the  time  of  his  death  in  1823, 
and  which,  when  I  first  met  with  it  in  1847,  had 
gone  through  nine  editions.  The  publishers 
(Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Adams,  33,  Paternoster- 
row)  tell  me  that  it  can  only  be  met  with  in 
second-hand  copies,  having  been  twenty  years  out 
of  print.  Charles  Wolfe  was  a  young  Irishman 
of  the  most  imaginative  and  poetic  fancy,  who 
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died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -two,  working  beyond 
his  strength  in  the  scattered  parish  of  Donough- 
more  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh.  He  is  known 
best  as  the  author  of  that  charming  ode,  *'  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore." 

Lord  Byron  used  to  say  the  third  stanza  was 
perfect — 

*'  No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast — 
Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him, 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 

The  following  college  exercise  in  Sapphic  metre 
is  a  very  good  instance  of  Wolfe's  readiness,  as 
a  poet,  in  Latin,  to  which  I  subjoin  an  English 
translation,  thrown  off  as  an  impromptu  by  a 
neighbour  of  mine,  the  Rev.  John  M.  Lee,  Rector 
of  Botley,  near  Southampton. 

Pri/ncvpiis  Ohsta,- 
1. 


(( 


Surge !  nee  turpis  teneat  Voluptas ; 
Arma,  quse  Virtus  dedit,  atque  !^umen, 
Indue,  ad  pugnam  citus ;  ecce  praesens 

Advenit  hostis. 

2. 

"  Advenit  dirum  Vitium,  ille  prime 
Prselio  tantiim  superandus  hostis ; 
Conseras  pugnam,  cadat  atque  summo 

Limine  yictus. 

3. 
"  ViperaB  ssevam  genitura  prolem 
Oya  conculca ;  nisi  sic  latentes 
Comprimas  pestes,  breyiter  tremenda 

Pullulat  Hydra. 
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4. 

'*  Ergo  finoendum  Vitiam  javent&  est  $ 
Herculig  vivas  memor,  et  tenella 
Strangulet,  cam8  etiam,  ingruentes 

Bextra  draoones. 


Principiis  Ohsta. 

"  Rise !  let  not  Pleasure  treacherously  hold  yoa  ; 
Put  on  the  arms  which  God  with  virtue  giveth ; 
Haste  to  the  conflict.    Lo !  there  comes  a^inst  you 

One  who  is  mighty. 

"  Tempting,  yet  deadly,  vice  with  power  assails  you ; 
Ne'er  to  be  conquered — save  at  the  first  onset, 
Bravely  confront  him  and  he  shall  confess  you 

Victor  for  ever. 

"  Ere  the  fierce  viper  bringeth  forth  its  offspring, 
Crush  the  new  egg^,  lest,  leaving  them  to  open, 
Soon  will  appear  the  many-headed  Hydra, 

Terribly  fatal. 

"  Vice  to  be  conquered — must  be  conquered  early, 
Boldly  at  once,  like  Hercules  in  story, 
Strangle  the  serpent — new-bom — in  the  cradle, 

Live  as  its  master. 

There  is  in  this  volnme  a  short  memoir,  which, 
like  a  golden  chalice,  is  held  np  by  an  affectionate 
and  wise  hand  to  gather  the  earthly  memory  of  a 
heavenly  life,  ere  it  be  spilt  npon  the  ground. 
There  are  also  fifteen  short  sermons  added  to  the 
memoir,  the  whole  being  a  five-shilling  volnme. 
He  wrote  bat  little  poetry,  bnt  the  one  ode  he 
has  left  ns  will  always  keep  his  memory  fresh  as 
long  as  the  battle   of  Gorunna  is  on  English 
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tongues.  He  wrote  also  very  little  prose :  these 
fifteen  sermonettes  wererescned  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  Clogher,  written  on  bits  of  paper,  mere  scraps, 
stained  with  the  reeTc  of  the  peat  smoke  in  his 
humble  dwelling.  He  preached  more  or  less 
extempore  after  committing  his  sermon  (or  such 
part  of  it  as  he  conid  get  finished  by  service-time) 
to  fragments  of  paper.  Here  we  have  an  earnest, 
loving  soul,  full  of  the  highest  genius  of  a  poet, 
delivering  himself  of  thoughts  on  the  immortal 
destiny  of  their  souls  to  a  poor  Irish  peasantry 
amongst  whom,  and  for  the  sake  of  whom,  he  laid 
down  his  young  and  unstained  life  in -the  land  of 
his  people.  They  are  gems  of  prose,  just  what 
one  would  expect  as  counterparts  to  his  poetry. 
How  unlike  any  common  poem  is  the  "  Ode  on 
Sir  John  Moore  " — how  unlike  any  common  ser- 
mon are  the  little  gems  which  this  memoir  con- 
tains !  They  are  too  poetic,  perhaps,  for  any  but 
a  kindred  mind  to  appreciate,  and  they  differ  from 
the  common  run  of  sermons,  as  John  Keble*s 
Christian  Year  differs  from  Charles  Wesley's 
Hymiis, 

He  was  an  exquisite  classical  scholar  and  pro- 
bably wrote  these  sermonettes  with  no  models 
before  him ;  as  he  had  no  books  except  a  few 
classics  and  his  Bible.  He  is,  therefore,  entirely 
original,  and  having  never  seen  any  theological 
rutSy  his  wheels  moved  over  new  ground. 

He  had  been  at  school  for  four  years  under  Dr. 
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Richards  at  Winchester;  bnt,  otherwise,  his 
whole  life  had  been  passed  in  his  native  land, 
Ireland,  and  he  finished  his  education  at  Trinity 
College,  Dnblin.  He  thns  describes  the  Irish 
character : — 

'*  The  Irish  possess  a  greater  capability  of  good 
or  eyil  than  any  other  nation  npon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  There  is  a  quietness  of  intellect,  a  vivacity 
of  fancy,  a  restlessness  of  curiosity,  and  a  warmth 
of  heart,  that  can  be  turned  either  to  the  very  best 
or  the  very  worst  purposes,  and  form  the  elements 
either  of  the  most  exalted  or  the  most  degraded 
of  rational  beings.  They  in  some  respects  resemble 
the  power  and  versatility  of  fire,  which  sometimes 
bursts  from  the  volcano — sometimes  is  applied  by 
the  incendiary  to  a  house  with  sleeping  inmates ; 
or  can  be  turned  by  powerful  and  complicated 
machinery  to  the  service  of  man,  or  made  to  rise 
in  incense  before  the  Throne  of  God  in  heaven." 

"  He  knew  (says  his  biographer)  the  vast  im- 
portance of  that  brief  space  of  time  during  which 
a  minister  is  permitted  to  address  his  flock,  and 
he  was  fearful  lest  those  moments,  so  pregnant 
with  the  concerns  of  futurity,  should  be  squan- 
dered away  in  vague  harangue  or  barren  discus- 
sions. He  was  never  satisfied  with  first  thoughts  ; 
but  revolved  them  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
hope  that  .something  more  striking  and  per- 
spicuous might  present  itself  to  his  mind.  He 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  a  chaste 
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embellishment  of  style,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
the  powers  of  a  poetic  and  vivid  imagination,  not 
so  mnch  to  adorn  and  beantify,  as  to  illnstrate  and 
enforce  his  subject,  to  gain  entrance  into  the  under- 
standings and  to  take  the  passions  by  surprise.'* 

He  has  left  these  three  hints  to  preachers — 
(1)  Preach  a  sermon  in  which  every^  false  senti- 
ment is  supposed  uttered  on  a  death-bed — ^a  ser- 
mon in  which  we  suppose  the  sensations  of  a 
sinner  looking  back  upon  those  whom  he  may 
have  misled  or  neglected  to  instruct — a  father 
upon  his  children — a  pastor  upon  his  flock — "  I 
pray  thee  send  some  one  unto  my  father's  house." 
Give,  also,  the*  retrospect  from  heaven  upon  those 
whom,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  may  have  assisted. 

(2)  Give  full  weight  to  all  objections.  Seize 
late,  almost  present  occurrences.  Imagine  that 
you  are  arguing  with  the  most  profligate,  ambi- 
tious, and  talented  opponent. 

(3)  Bring  in  familiar  topics.  Begin  naturally 
and  easily,  but  so  as  to  excite  curiosity — with  an 
incident  or  anecdote.  Begin  in  an  original  and 
striking  but  sedate  manner.  Before  writing  read 
poetry  and  oratory.  Look  constantly  at  the  Bible. 
Everything  you  read,  read  with  a  view  to  this." 

His  sermons  have  all  the  freshness  of  parochial 
work  and  the  Bible ;  from  the  first  he  learnt  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  second  he 
gathered  the  "  halm  in  Gilead  "  to  heal  them. 

His  exordia  are  singularly  beautiful  and  strik- 
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ing,  and  comprehend  every  claaEr  of  mind  in  his 
congregation.  Thns,  on  Ecclesiastes  xii.  1,  '*  Re- 
member thy  Creator,"  he  begins  : — 

*'  We  all  know  we  shall  haye  to  remember  onr 
Creator  at  one  time  of  another.  He  has  many 
ways  of  irwiting  ns  to  remember  Him  ....  He 
has  also  the  means  of  making  Himself  remembered, 
and  proving  that  He  will  not  always  allow  Him- 
self to  be  forgotten." 

.  In  Sermon  lY.,  on  Matthew  xiii.  44,  he  thns 
begins: — 

'^  This  is  onr  Savionr*s  acconnt  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  The  great  body  of  mankind  appear  to 
differ  with  Him  in  opinion.  They  do  not  seem,"  &c. 

Then  on  the  text  ''  Come  nnto  me  all  ye  that 
labonr,"  <&c.,  he  commences  thns : — 

^'  If  an  inhabitant  of  some  distant  part  of  the 
nniverse — some  angel  that  had  never  visited  the 
earth — had  been  told  that  there  was  a  world  in 
which  SQch  an  invitation  had  been  neglected  and 
despised,  he  would  surely  say — The  inhabitants  of 
that  world  must  be  a  very  happy  people ;  there 
can  be  bnt  few  among  them  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden ;  no  doubt  they  must  be  strangers  to 
poverty,  sorrow,  and  misfortune ;  the  pestilence 
cannot  come  nigh  their  dwellings,  neither  does 
death  ever  knock  at  their  doors  ;  and,  of  course, 
they  must  be  unacquainted  with  sin,  and  all  the 
miseries  that  are  its  everlasting  companions." 

Leaving  his  exordia — look  at  this  appeal  to  the 
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conscience.     He  is  talking  of  the  dnty  of  self- 
examination,  and  continues  thns  : — 

^'  Just  consider  what  a  delightful  occupation 
would  self-examination  become  if  we  had  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  our  hearts  would  make  a 
favourable  report !  Every  man  loves  to  hear  his 
own  praises  if  he  believes  them  to  be  true.  O  ! 
if  we  had  any  idea  that  our  hearts  would  praise 
us,  there  would  not  be  a  more  delightful  task 
upon  earth  than  that  of  examining  ourselves. 
How  eagerly  should  we  steal  away  to  our  closets 
and  our  Bibles  if  we  thought  we  should  come 
away  satisfied  with  ourselves  !  How  happy  would 
you  be  in  weighing  your  heart  if  you  really  thought 
you  should  find  it  a  light  and  an  easy  one !  What 
a  luxury  would  it  be  to  start  a  new  virtue  at 
every  step  of  our  inquiry !  and  what  a  beautiful 
thing  would  the  Bible  appear  if  we  thought  that, 
at  every  page  we  turned,  we  read  our  own  sal- 
vation !  ** 

Or,  again,  "  On  the  fall  of  man :  " — 
"  A  sense  of  our  degeneracy  ought  to  repress 
all  the  proud  and  rebellious  principles  of  our 
nature.  It  is  a  grand  principle  insinuated  into 
our  nature  by  the  Deity — that  we  are  more  inti- 
mately linked  together  by  a  sense  of  common 
danger  than  a  sense  of  a  common  security.  There- 
fore true  humility  is  the  rightful  source  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence — humility  that  reminds  us  all 
have  sinned,  and,  therefore,  reads  its  own  lot  in 
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that  of  a  fellow-creatxire.  This  knowledge  does 
not,  like  the  benevolence  of  the  world,  seat  you 
upon  an  eminence,  from  which  (like  some  superior 
being)  jon  may  fling  a  scanty  and  occasional  pit- 
tance to  the  wretches  whom  yon  see  straggling 
beneath;  but  it  places  you  with  them,  side  by 
side,  toiling  onward  the  same  way,  only  better 
furnished  for  the  journey  and  called  on  by  the 
voice  of  God  and  all  the  charities  of  the  human 
heart  to  reach  forth  your  hand  to  your  weaker 
and  more  helpless  fellow-traveller." 

The  sermon  which  attracted  most  the  attention 
of  some  critic  who  many  years  ago  reviewed  this 
little  memoir,  is  the  Xllth.,  on  Ecclesiastes  viii. 
11,  in  which  Charles  Wolfe  shows  that  God's 
judgments  fall  often  enough  to  show  us  there  is  a 
Gt>d  Who  notices  our  sins,  and  yet  seldom  enough 
to  convince  us  there  must  be  a  world  of  compen- 
sation and  retribution  beyond  the  grave.  I  could 
also  quote  some  exquisite  perorations ;  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  justify  Archbishop  Whately's 
taste^  who,  when  he  was  asked,  in  his  Baok  of 
Evidences^  to  write  a  chapter  on  "  Our  Lord's 
Character,"  replied,  "  There  is  only  one  man  who 
could  worthily  do  that — I  mean  Charles  Wolfe." 

I  have  coupled  together  the  names  of  two  kin- 
dred spirits — both  Irishmen — under  the  common 
motto,  of  "  teaching  the  rustic  moralist  to  die.*^ 
This  is,  indeed,  the  common  ground  in  which  their 
characters  unite.   Charles  Wolfe  died  of  consump- 
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tion  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  with  more  than  a 
missionary's  labours  and  less  than  a  missionary's 
comforts.  Archer  Butler,  in  the  same  way,  suc- 
cumbed to  fever  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  the  year 
after  the  terrible  Irish  famine  of  1846-7.  I  was 
also  tempted  to  link  these  two  noble  youths  to- 
gether from  the  many,  parallelisms  which  their 
names  evoke.  They  both  were  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and,  at  an  interval  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  were  each  chosen  by  their  fellow- 
students  to  deliver  the  opening  address  to  the 
College  Historical  Society.  Besides  a  few  poems 
of  each,  the  only  things  recorded  in  the  memoir 
by  Archdeacon  Russell  of  Wolfe,  and  the  memoir 
by  Dean  Woodward  of  Butler,  are  these  Literary 
Addresses  prefixed  to  the  fiermons.  They  each 
had  large  straggling  agricultural  parishes  amidst 
the  bogs  of  Ireland.  Wolfe  neglected  his  own 
health  in  his  anxiety  to  minister  to  the  peasantry 
in  his  parish ;  and  Archer  Butler,  by  his  diligence 
in  dealing  out  food  to  the  hungry  in  the  Irish 
Famine,  proved  that  in  the  Established  Church 
there  existed  a  machinery  which  could  reach  the 
most  distant  hamlets  better  than  the  Poor-law. 
Amongst  his  papers  were  found  notes  of  the 
names  of  his  parishioners,  with  a  description  of 
their  several  characters  and  temptations,  written 
out  so  that  he  might  at  leisure  reflect  what  reme- 
dies would  meet  their  special  requirements. 
Archer  Butler  thought  that  the  greater  sim- 
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plicity  of  unwritten  sermons,  enabled  him  to  speak 
more  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  and  we  have 
none  of  his  village  disconrses  on  that  acconnt,  as 
they  were  never  committed  to  paper ;  which  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  should  have  expected 
to  find  in  them  the  homely  utterances  of  a  poet 
and  divine  in  the  purest  style.  For  one  who  stood 
by  his  death-bed,  when  he  was  under  the  delirium 
of  fever,  has  recorded  the  singular  fact  *'  that  his 
very  wanderings  were  full  of  the  most  exalted 
piety  and  the  noblest  eloquence."  The  volume 
of  sermons  edited  by  the  Dean  of  Down,  and  the 
volume  edited  by  Professor.  Jeremie,  are  Univer- 
sity sermons  called  '^  Doctrinal  and  Practical," 
they  are  published  with  his  Philosophical  Lec- 
tures, and  his  reply  to  John  Henry  Newman's 
Theory  of  Developmeni  (in  a  library  edition  of  five 
volumes),  thirty  years  i^o,  by  Macmillan.  We 
have  more  of  this  class  of  learned  sermons  in  per- 
fection, than  of  the  simple  village  sermon;  yet 
these,  full  of  thought  and  illustration,  have  been 
relished  by  many  scholars,  and  after  perusing  the 
words  of  either  0.  Wolfe  or  Archer  Butler,  we 
acknowledge  that  fulness  of  imagery  and  an  un- 
studied flow  of  eloquence  are  the  natural  inheri- 
tance of  Erin's  sons,  as  much  as  they  were  of 
Barke,  and  are  now  of  the  distinguished  Irish- 
man who  presides  over  the  see  of  Peterborough. 

This  is  Archer  Butler's  view  of  the  state  of  the 
pulpit  in  1835  : — 
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"  To  devote  oratory  to  the  service  of  religion  is 
not  to  intrude  it  upon  objects  too  holy,  but  to 
consecrate  it  by  the  holiness  of  its  object.  The 
sacred  literature  of  modem  times  presents  you 
with  models  multiplied  and   various;    cmtiquity 

with  absolutely  none But,  like  all  other 

means  of  affecting  the  passions,  a  power  invincible 
by  art  is  enfeebled  by  familiarity.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  boundless  resources  of  the  subject,  the 
eloquence  of  our  pulpits  is  strangely  inefltective. 
Perhaps  the  vastness  of  the  theme  produces  in- 
adequacy of  language  and  its  frequent  repetition 
monotony.  Where  our  knowledge  has  little  par- 
ticularity, we  are  apt  to  wander  into  vagueness ; 
and  where  it  is  so  generally  diflEused  we  lose  the 
great  charm  of  novelty.  In  the  soliloquies  of  the 
pulpit,  eloquence  must  miss  the  vivacity  it  gains 
in  discussion  ;  a  disadvantage  probably  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  opportunity  of  deliberate  pre- 
paration and  the  certainty  of  uninterrupted  atten- 
tion. When  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  suprised  tha(t,  with 
innumerable  living  preachers  of  great  religious 
excellence  and  usefulness,  our  pulpits  can  boast 
of  few  who  are  great  orators  ;  few  who,  by  the 
mingled  power  of  argument  and  imagination,  can 
win  us  from  the  present  into  the  glorious^  or  the 
gloomy,  future ;  few  who  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining (if  the  thought  be  not  too  fanciful)  the 
gift  which  the  Grecian  sighed  for — a  point  in  the 
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distant  heavens,  on  which  to  prop  that  moral 
machinery  which  shall  move  the  earth  and  its 
powers  with  a  force  supplied  from  the  skies." 

The  following  are  happj  instances  of  his 
style  : — 

^'  In  the  nnion  of  Christ  with  His  faithful  there 
is,  as  they  tell  ns,  a  perpetnal  reiteration  of  all 
He  did,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  is  for 
ever  crncified  in  the  self-denying — for  ever  bnried 
in  the  self -forgotten — for  ever  .risen  in  the  joyons 
freedman  of  Grod.  And  all  this  at  once — Himself 
immutable :  even  as  the  sun  fixed  in  the  central 
heaven,  and  without  losing  one  beam  of  its  own 
changeless  glory,  is  at  the  same  moment  to  one 
land  the  dawn,  to  another  the  morn,  to  others  the 
noontide  and  the  evening  as  they  lose  or  catch  his 
beams." 

"In  claiming  to  be  the  Messias  of  prophecy 
Christ  disturbed  no  temporal  throne ;  in  claiming 
to  be  the  Messias  of  the  heart  He  but  asked  (one 
would  think)  what  no  generous  spirit  could  refuse. 
Such  a  Being  as  this  was  to  die  a  death  of  violence ; 
men  framed  like  you  and  me  destroyed  Him.  As 
if  to  mark  the  event  as  the  uttermost  point  of 
human  crime,  Providence  seems  to  have  permitted 
it  to  gather  to  itself  a  tribute  from  also  every  evi- 
passion  of  our  miserable  nature.  Designed  to 
atone  for  all  guilt,  almost  all  guilt  was  called  out 
to  accomplish  it.  Injustice,  cruelty,  false  shame, 
unworthy  indolencci  covetousness,  ambition,  hypo- 
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crisy,  envy — all  were  in  diJSerent  ways  exhibited 
in  this  tremendous  tragedy.  No  ;  never,  surely, 
is  man,  in  all  the  possibilities  of  futurity,  destined 
again  to  consummate  a  wickedness  like  this.  It 
must  be  for  ever  solitary  in  the  world,  an  event 
placed  beyond  anticipation,  repetition,  or  parallel ; 
a  lonely  and  terrible  monument  of  unapproach- 
able  guilt." 

The  last  sermon  in  the  second  volume  is  very 
well  worth  reading  as  the  production  of  a  talented 
njan— before  the  "  non-eternity  of  punishment  " 
became  a  subject  of  popular  discussion  : — 

"  The  difficulty  is  this — that  between  the  lowest 
spirit  that  is  8(wed  and  the  best  that  is  lost,  the 
moral  difference  must  be  immeasurably  smaller 
than  the  tremendous  difference  of  doom — an  eter- 
nity of  happiness  and  an  eternity  of  woe." 
.  And  he  concludes,  his  sermon  with  one  of  those 
hra/owra  passages  which  give  such  a  flavour  to  his 
writings — ^indeed  to  anyone's  writings — when  they 
read  as  clearly  as  this,  are  as  evenly  balanced,  and 
do  not  occur  too  often.  It  is  the  best  style  of 
Melvill  or  Robert  Hall. 

"  And,  therefore,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  human 
speculations  on  this  tremendous  topic,  be  it  ours 
to  cultivate  the  simplicity  of  faith  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Even  though  in  its  vastness  and 
mystery  it  continue  to  rebuke  our  feeble  reason, 
let  it  stand  in  the  naked  simplicity  of  fact;  a 
Truths  great,  and  terrible,  and  certain ;  planted 
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deep  in  the  nature  of  God's  atfcribntes,  and  there- 
fore imfathomable,  as  all  things  are  that  are  of 
Him  ;  bnt,  withal,  addressing  itself  to  the  simplest 
and  strongest  feelings  of  man,  his  dread  of  pain, 
his  horror  of  shame,  and  misery,  and  death; 
meeting  him  at  eyerj  turn  to  eyil,  and  casting  a 
fearfal  shadow  across  those  pleasures  that  are  not 
of  God,  and  those  glories  where  God's  glory  is 
forgotten ;  meeting  yon,  my  younger  brethren  of 
this  university,  at  the  first  fatal  steps  upon  that 
course  which  ends  in  the  abyss  of  woe  which  it 
announces,  and  warning  you  at  once  to  flee  the 
bondage  of  seductions,  which  grow  as  they  are 
obeyed,  and  strengthen  with  every  victory  ;  warn- 
ing you  that  all  the  temporal  results  of  sin — the 
shame  of  detection,  the  loss  of  reputation,  the  ruin 
of  prospects,  the  decay  of  health,  the  early  grave 
— all  are  but  shadows  of  the  overwhelming  penalty 
it  brings,  when  the  mercy,  which  still  restrains  to 
these  limits  the  fulness  of  divine  vengeance,  shall 
have  ceased  ;  and  the  sin  and  the  punishment 
(\)trhich  are  now  but  temporary)  passing  together 
into  the  world  of  eternity,  and  still,  as  ever,  bound 
in  inseparable  links,  shall  become  themselves  alike 
eternal !  !  " 

I  have  quoted  Charles  Wolfe  as  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  way  of  opening  a  subject ; — quiet, 
attractive,  comprehensive,  and  striking  are  all  his 
exordia.  It  has  been  often  said  (and  I  believe 
truly)  that  Archer  Butler  is  one  of  the  great 
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masters  of  conclusions.  He  sams  up  all  the  threads 
of  his  discourse  (which  is  the  object  of  a  perora- 
tion), and  leaves  them  with  a  vivid  (but  some- 
times rather  involved)  piece  of  word-painting. 
Oftentimes  he  collects  and  gathers  up  all  that  has 
been  said  into  the  form  of  a  prayer :  in  this  he 
follows  Reginald  Heber. 

Out  of  many  equally  beautiful,  I  will  select  the 
finishing  words  of  the  first  sermon  in  the  second 
volume,  as  an  exaiiiple  of  a  peroration: — 

"Go  forth,  then,  ye  ransomed  ones,  and  re- 
member that  you  bear  through  the  "World  the 
image  and  superscription  of  Jesus  Christ;  in 
whatever  company  of  men  you  stand  forget  not 
that  His  signature  is  upon'  you ;  and  when  men, 
thoughtless  and  ungodly,  would  win  you  from 
His  service,  tell  them  that  there  is  One  in  heaven 
with  Whom  you  are  one ;  that  you  live  as  mem- 
bers of.  His  spiritual  frame,  incorporated  into 
Him,  in  Him,  and  by  Him  righteous,  sanctified, 
redeemed  ;  and  that,  being  thus,  not  your  own, 
but  His,  you  are  resolved,  whatever  the  dreaming 
world  may  say,  in  Him  to  live^  that  in  Him  you 
may  die  ;  and  in  Him  to  die^  that  in  Him  you  may 
live  for  ei?er." 

It  may  be  said,  therefore  (if  my  estimate  is 
right),  in  conclusion,  that  Wolfe  teaches  us  the 
"  -4Zp^(w,"  and  Archer  Butler  the  "  Omegas  "  of 
good  sermon  writing. 
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"  My  brollier  gave  up  '  guessing  at  truth '  for  tlie  higher 
office  of  preaching  truth."— Archdeacon  Hari^'s  Preface  to 
"  Gveisee  at  Truth," 

"  Vervecum  in  patria."— Jctenal,  Satire  X. 

3  iny  object  in  writing  these  gketohes  is 
to  compile  a  tistory  of  preaching  as  it 
\  existed  in  the  nineneenth  century,  I 
am  anxious  to  get  a  representative  man  from 
every  class  of  preachers.  Having  begun  with  a 
distingnished  English  prelate,  followed  by  the 
greatest  of  London  preachers,  and  then  passed 
over  into  Ireland  to  speak  of  two  pastors  of  large 
scattered  parishes,  I  now  come  to  the  rector  of 
one  of  the  smallest  agricnltnral  parishes  in  the 
Sonth  of  England.  Angastns  William  Hare  was 
born  in  1792,  one  year  after  Charles  Wolfe,  and 
after  passing  from  Winchester  College  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  was  by  his  college  presented  in 
1829  to  the  incumbency  of  Alton  Barnes,  a  village 
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with  a  population  of  about  150,  seyen  miles 
east  of  Devizes.  In  the  earliest  deeds  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  this  parish  is  called  Anlton 
Bemers,  bnt  there  is  nothing  to  show  whence  the 
•  name  Bemers  is  derived.  Augustus  Hare's  pre- 
decessor was  a  man  of  some  note— Dr.  Crowe — 
who  wrote  a  poem-  called  "  Lewesdon  Hill,"  and 
was,  I  believe,  public  orator  at  Oxford.  After 
his  early  death  at  Rome  (where  he  lies  buried  in 
the  cemetery) — four  years  after  his  appointment 
to  this  living — his  brother  published  two  volumes 
of  his  sermons.  A  consensus  of  reviewers  at  the 
time  spoke  of  A.  W.  Hare  as  having  broken  fresh 
ground  in  sermon- writing.  Professor  Blunt  in 
the  Quarterly  of  1837,  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  in  the 
Edinbv/rgh  of  October,  1840,  and,  again,  Dean 
Stanley  in  the  Qua/rterly  of  July,  1855,  pronounce 
the  same  verdict — "  Augustus  W.  Hare  will  be 
handed  down  to  future  generations  as  the  first 
example  of  the  great  improvement  of  rural  preach- 
ing in  the  nineneenth  century." 

Anyone  who  knows  the  country  in  the  vale  of 
Pewsey,  and  has  read  MemoriaU  of  a  Quiet  Life, 
will  soon  call  up  the  scene  of  A.  W.  Hare's  minis- 
trations. We  are,  perhaps,  familiar  with  the 
country  parishes  of  Wiltshire  more  than  with 
those  of  any  other  county.  Gteprge  Herbert  in- 
troduces  us  to  Bemerton  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Sydney  Smith  to  Netherhaven  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  Life  of 
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A,  W.  Hare  cmd  his  Wife  (published  by  Angastns 
Hare  in  ]  872)  to  Alton  Barnes  fifty  years  ago. 

Of  these  villages  Alton  Barnes  is  mnch  the 
smallest.  There  was  no  sqnire's  honse,  no  pnblic- 
honse  or  village  shop  ;  only  two  farm-houses  and 
a  few  mnd  cottages,  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds, 
surrounding  the  tiny  towerless  church,  and  nest- 
ling for  shelter  under  the  adjoining  downs. 

Hither  in  1829  came  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
bringing  Maria  Leycester  as  his  wife  and  fellow- 
worker  in  the  parish,  there  intending,  during  the 
few  years  he  had  to  live,  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
solving  the  problem  how  best  to  get  at  the  hearts 
of  a  simple-minded  peasantry.  Here  these  two 
dwelt  amongst  the  carters  who  ploughed  the  vale, 
and  the  shepherds  who  tended  the  black-faced 
down  sheep  on  the  heights.  The  chalk  subsoil  on 
the  downs  yielded  the  short  but  sweet  herbage  of 
bents  of  cistus  and  of  thyme.  Foot-rot  and  fluke 
— "  nova  febrium  cohors  " — were  then  unknown 
to  shepherds.  C.  Kingsley,  in  The  SainVa  Tra- 
gedy,  talks  about  <*  sheep  picking  up  flukes  in 
every  ditch."  These  banes  of  agricultural  life 
only  came  in  when  the  downs  were  broken  up  and 
the  flocks  driven  from  their  natural  pasturage  to 
be  folded  on  heavy  lands — in  spite  of  Virgil's 
warning : — 

*'  Si  tibi  lanitium  curse,  fuge  pabula  Iseta/' 

In  the  next  field  to  the  one  in  which  the  tiny 
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church  of  Alton  Barnes  was  placed,  there  was 
another'  village  church  a  trifle  bigger  than  its 
fellow,  called  Alton  Priors.  The  pastor  of  this 
other  church  was  non-resident,  and  only  came  to 
give  an  occasional  service.  Augustus  Hare  vo- 
luntarily undertook  both  flocks,  and  drawing  a 
congregation  out  of  both  parishes,  ministered  to 
them  altematelj  in  either  church.  Even  then  it 
was  a  little  band  of  worshippers.  Yet  it  had  the 
advantage  of  being  drawn  from  one  class,  and 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  sympathies  and  draw 
out  the  best  efibrts  of  one  who  was  determined  to 
try  how  far  care  and  scholarship  could  bring  the 
Gospel  message  of  his  pulpit  to  the  understand- 
ing of  this  primitive  people.  In  the  Preface  to 
the  new  edition  of  the  Alton  Sermons^  Dean 
Plumptre  says  : — 

"  Instead  of  the  tame,  decorous  conventionali- 
ties of  most  preachers,  men  found  in  A.  W.  H.'s 
sermons  a  racy  and  a  hearty  strength — the  mind 
of  a  man  speaking  to  men,  not  the  tone  of  a 
scholar  lowering  himself  to  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity ;  but  one  who  had  found  the  common 
level  of  thought  and  feeling  on  which  he  and  the . 
labourer  eould  take  their  stand  and  hold  converse 
with  each  other." 

If,  therefore,  to  any  opening  these  volumes 
there  should  seem  to  be  an  excessive  plainness 
and  a  downright  style  of  speaking  which  would  sit 
uneasily  on  many,  let  them  remember  that  elo- 
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qnence  has  been  defined  to  be  ^'  yebement  earnest- 
ness  and  simplicity,"  which  it  is  here ;  and  also 
let  them  recollect  the  spot  and  the  time  at  which 
these  homilies  were  penned — ^in  a  sequestered 
hamlet,  when  education  had  not  spread  to  remote 
districts,  and  Alton  Barnes  did  not  even  boast  of 
a  dame  school. 

Here,  then,  is  a  man  called  on  to  preach  to  an 
audience  in  whom  he  could  assume  no  previous 
knowledge,  anj  more  than  a  missionary  can 
assume  it  in  a  foreign  country.  Mr.  Hare  had  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  elementary  truth,  and  to 
build  on  them  at  the  same  time.  And  •  nothing 
proves  the  master  workman  so  much  as  being  able 
to  deal  with  rudimentary  teaching  in  an  interest- 
ing and  convincing  manner* 

The  simpler  the  auditory,  the  more  the  speaker's 
brain  is  taxed.  As  the  proverb  says — '^  You  have 
never  so  much  need  of  your  wits  as  when  you  are 
arguing  with  the  foolish."  It  is  said  to  be  part 
of  the  profound  policy  of  the  Jesuits  that,  if  a 
teacher  has  been  successful  in  instructing  an 
upper  class,  he  is  then  put  to  the  more  difficult 
task  of  educating  younger  pupils. 

"  Post  tenebras  l/uas.^*  The  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  had  been  the  darkest  hour  which 
generally  precedes  the  dawn.  The  English 
divines  who  had  shed  such  lustre  on  the  preced- 
ing period  had  left  no  successors  to  fill  their 
places.     The  noble  Puritan  writers,  like  Baxter, 
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had  entered  into  "  a  saint's  everlasting  rest."  In 
the  first  half  of  the  century  Bishop  Bntler  had 
said  in  the  Preface  to  his  Analogy  : — 

"  It  is  come  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many 
persons  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  sub- 
ject for  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  dis- 
covered to  be  fictitious." 

But  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  Butler  and 
Berkeley  were  no  more.  Venn,  and  Cecil,  and 
Simeon  were  struggling  to  relight  the  taper 
which  had  gone  out.  The  pulpit,  which  had  done 
so  much  service  at  the  Reformation,  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  elegancies  of  Dr.  Blair 
being  rewarded  with  a  pension.  The  state  of 
things  which  existed  accounts  for  the  way  in 
which  men  rushed  to  hear  the  exhortations  of 
Whitefield  and  the  two  Wesleys ;  they  are  the 
three  prominent  figures  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  stand  out  revealed,  like 
"  children  of  the  light "  against  the  worse  than 
Egyptian  darkness.  "  The  name  of  cwi'ate  (as 
used  in  the  Prayer-book)  had  lost  its  meaning, 
and  instead  of  denoting  the  inoumibent  of  a  hene/icey 
had  come  to  mean  the  d&puty  of  an  ahsentee.^^  In 
1800  the  OenUema/ti's  Magazine  gravely  inserted 
the  following  notice : — 

"  We  have  now  many  men  among  the  clergy 
who  are  gentlemen  by  birth  as  well  as  by  profes- 
sion, and  who  assist  towards  supporting  the  re- 
speptability  of  their  class  by  the  gentility  and 
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liberality  of  their  manners  and  ideas  ;  but  should 
these  men  be  constrained  to  residence  by  the 
drudgery  of  parochial  duty,  none  of  the  same  de- 
scription would  enter  the  Church  in  future." 

In  following  out  the  history  of  preaching  and 
its  gradual  development  into  its  present  im  proved 
state,  we  are  told  that  Alton  Barnes  was  the 
birthplace  of  an  entirely  new  style  of  preaching 
— homely^  and  yet  racy  and  full  of  hooks.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case :  yet  there  might  be 
found  a  few  volumes  which  led  up  to  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this  new  epoch  in  pulpit  ad- 
dresses. In  1835  Mr,  Gresley  published  a  history 
of  preaching  up  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  book,  and  puts  us  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  can  be  said  of  sermon- writing 
up  to  1835.  Mr.  Qresley,  amongst  other  books, 
mentions  Oooper^s  Sermons,  as  the  best  examples 
of  village  preaching  which  had  come  under  his 
notice.  They  may  be  picked  up  on  bookstalls 
now,  and  consisted  of  about  seven  small  volumes 
of  Parochial  Sermons.  Mr.  Gresley  notices  the 
masterly  way  in  which  Cooper  puts  into  his  exor- 
dium any  extraneous  matter  which  his  text  con- 
tains, so  as  to  leave  his  divisions  and  heads  disen- 
cumbered. Also,  he  gives  instances  in  which 
this  writer  states  a  truth  (which  he  is  trying  to 
impress  on  his  hearers)  over  and  over  again,  only 
in  different  forms  of  words,  so  as  to  drive  the 
thought   home   without  sameness  or  repetition. 
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Whately,  in  his  Bhetoric^  recommends  this  as  the 
only  way  to  get  at  a  dnll  hearer's  attention,  and 
in  Bishop  Ryle's  writings  we  have,  in  every  page, 
instances  of  how  this  style  of  address  may  be 
practically  carried  ont. 

As  far  as  sermon-writing,  then,  had  advanced  in 
1835,  Mr.  Gresley  (having  noticed  Heber,  Benson, 
and  others)  leaves  Cooper  as  a  model  for  village 
preachers.  Very  admirable  is  Cooper,  and  in  his 
sermons  on  **  The  Brazen  Serpent,"  "  No  Man  can 
Serve  Two  Masters,"  and  "  The  Unfruitfnlness  and 
Misery  of  Sin,"  he  has  a  particular  knack  of  his 
own — a  sort  of  speciality — which  is  worth  noticing. 
But  when  we  open  the  fifty-six  Alton  sermons 
which  Julius  Hare  published  (from  those  which 
his  brother  had  left)  in  1835,  we  find  quite  a  dif- 
ferent style,  something  very  forcible  and  unique, 
a  new  forward  movement.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  style  is  so  peculiarly  the  author's  own,  that  if 
an  ordinary  man  tried  to  preach  them  without 
having  proved  them  first,  he  would  be  conscious 
of  the  "ill  fit,"  and  would  be  reminded  of  the 
proverb,  "Not  every  divine  can  walk  in  Dr. 
Luther's  shoes." 

Still  they  may  be  read  "  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners  ;"  and  for  a  homely,  hard- 
hitting style,  full  of  hooks  to  catch  men's  wander- 
ing thoughts,  they  are  unapproachable. 

1.  There  is  concentration  in  them.  "  One  dis- 
course a  week  will  I  write,  which  shall  be  worthy 
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of  my  people,  and  I  will  not  attempt  twOj  lest  1 
should  divide  my  forces  and  become  weak  and  a 
spin-text."  Thus  A.  W.  Hare  took  to  himself  the 
advice  of  Launcelot  Andrewes,  so  often  quoted, 
*'  He  that  precbches  twice  a  Sunday,  prates  once,** 

He  knew,  with  George  Herbert,  that  "  the  pul- 
pit is  the  pastor's  joy  and  his  throne,"  but  that 
^  in  circuit "  he  collects  his  materials  and  in  his 
study  welds  them  into  a  finished  work.  Oh,  what 
an  age  this  is  for  sermons,  many  and  weaJe  I  If 
we  had  but  fewer  and  better  !  If  a  young  man 
with  little  previous  training  has  to  preach  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  what  can  be  expected  but 
something  like  the  Northern  Farmer  describes  in 
Tennyson's  poem  ?  The  old  English  divines  (cum- 
brous as  they  are)  had  only  to  prepare  an  occa- 
sional discourse  for  some  great  field-day  at  King's 
Cross  or  Paul's  Cross.  They  certainly  are  long 
and  tedious,  but  they  spoke  as  men  that  might 
never  have  another  opportunity. 

In  order  to  keep  to  this  determination  of  only 
giving  himself  one  sermon  to  prepare,  A.  W«  Hare 
sometimes  took  up  into  the  pulpit  for  his  second 
sermon  a  printed  book,  altering  the  language 
slightly  as  he  went,  and  telling  his  people,  ''  Nee 
mens  hie  sermo  est.**  His  biographer  records  his  in- 
troducing one  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Advent  sermons, 
as  the  advice  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  with  a  short  sketch  of  his  life. 

Catechizing  would,  of  course^  be  his  natural 
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escape  from  an  afternoon  sermon.  Here,  lioweyer, 
lie  was  without  that  advanced  school  class  which 
is  the  material  to  be  worked — ^information  on  the 
Sunday's  theme  being  pumped  into  them  in  the 
week  and  out  of  them  (before  the  congregation)  on 
Siindwy,  the  whole  being  summed  up  in  a  few 
weighty  sentences,  as  shown  in  Archdeacon 
Bather's  Hmts  on  Gatechizmg.  But,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  schools  deprived  Hare  of  this  advanced 
class,  so  the  absence  of  any  recent  attempts  to 
get  the  young  people  confirmed  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  class  of  thirty-five 
people,  of  all  ages,  to  be  prepared  for  Confirma- 
tion and  first  Communion.  Here  was  his  material 
for  catechizing,  an  exercise  which  differs  only  from 
preaching  (as  Bishop  Selwyn  says)  in  that  "  Gate- 
chizing  mecms  a  long  text  a/nd  a  short  sermon,  and 
preachvng  a  short  text  cmd  a  long  sermon.^*  This 
he  occasionally  varied  by  giving  a  running  com- 
mentary on  one  of  the  Lessons,  or  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  after  the  manner  of  the  early  Fathers, 
which  he  called  ^^postUlingJ* 

2.  We  must  notice  his  great  plamness  of  speech. 
His  discourses  are  excessively  simple,  but  by  no 
means  commonplace.  He  knew  that  there  was  a 
Scylla  and  a  Charybdis  on  either  side  of  a  writer 
who  was  striving  to  be  plain.  In  avoiding  the 
ornamental  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor  you  may  plunge 
into  the  over-simple  style  of  Bishop  Wilson.  You 
are  told  to  use  only  Saxon  words,  to  avoid  long 
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sentences,  and  to  reject  all  tinsel  and  ornament. 
Yon  reject  these  as  blemishes  ;  but  if  yon  can  put 
nothing  in  the  place  of  them,  jon  become  feeble 
and  uninteresting.  Babes  require  milk ;  but  milk 
may  be  skimmed  too  often.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  mother-wit  in  many  who  have  had  no  book- 
learning,  which  requires  to  be  administered  to. 
Baxter  would  have  the  preacher  be  plain,  but  full. 
In  his  Gwre  of  GJmrch  Division  he  says  : — 

"  Let  him  be  careful  lest  in  fearing  to  go  beyond 
the  present  understanding  of  the  people,  he  teach 
them  nothing  but  what  they  know  already,  and 
thus  entice  them  to  think  that  he  is  as  ignorant 
as  they,  and  that  therefore  they  are  as  worthy  to 
be  preachers  as  he  is." 

Whately  has  well  said  that  "  metaphor  is  the 
language  of  savages,"  and  no  one  can  have  studied 
the  people  without  perceiving  that  they  love  pro- 
verbs. Knowledge  of  this,  led  Augustus  Hare  to 
adopt  what  the  reviewers  have  called  a  new  style 
of  speaking  to  a  country  congregation.  He  de- 
sired to  write  such  language  that  every  poor  per- 
son might  understand,  and  yet  to  illumine  his 
style  with  so  many  illustrations  and  metaphord, 
that  the  attention  might  never  flag.  To  do  this 
without  being  vulgar  or  irreverent  calls  out  all 
the  powers  of  the  scholar  and  the  poet.  Logic, 
ethics,  rhetoric,  history,  and  poetry  may  be  laid 
under  contribution,  as  motive-powers,  ever  present, 
but  concealed  ;  for  no  one  can  read  these  sermons 
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carefallj  without  seeing  that  while  there  is  no 
parade  of  learning,  no  one  but  a  scholar  could 
have  written  them,  as  none  but  great  scholars  and 
divines  could  have  composed  the  Church  Gate- 
chism,  at  once  "the  poor  man's  primer  and  the 
sage's  guide." 

He  brings  things  which  are  afar  off  near  by 
modern  comparisons.  He  compares  the  *^  Sama- 
ritans "  to  "  Nonconformists "  just  as  Latimer 
likens  Jairus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  to  ^'a 
churchwarden : " — 

"  If  a  man  had  a  legacy  to  receive  when  he  got 
to  Bristol,  what  good  would  it  do  him  to  set  out, 
unless  he  went  all  the  way  ?  What  good  would 
it  do  him  to  go  as  far  as  Melksham,  or  even  Bath, 
unless  he  went  on  the  remaining  miles,  for  the 
legacy  is  to  be  paid  at  Bristol  and  nowhere  else ; 
and  if  the  man  is  lazy  or  feeble  enough  to  stop 
before  he  gets  to  Bristol,  not  a  sixpence  of  it  will 
he  receive.  Therefore  we  must  persevere  unto 
the  journey's  end  if  we  would  have  a  share  in 
Christ's  great  legacy." 

Unless  the  reader  has  regard  to  the  very  rustic 
character  of  the  parishioners  to  whom  this  is  ad- 
dressed, this  would  seem  to  be,  perhaps,  over- 
homely  and  lacking  in  dignity  : — 

"  The  great  quantity  of  Bibles  and  Testcunents 
which  God  has  given  us  make  us,  I  fear,  often 
neglectful  of  the  Prayer-book  and  those  choice 
portions  of  Scripture  which  are  culled  out  of  it 
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and  presented  to  ns  in  the  form  of  Epistles  and 
Gospels  for  the  several  Sundays.  Because  a  man 
has  potatoes  and  turnips  in  his  field,  is  he  to  cease 
planting  them  in  his  garden  P  The  turnips  and 
potatoes  in  the  garden  are  generally  of  a  choicer 
kind.  So  is  it  with  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
which  are  selected  to  he  read  in  the  Communion 
Service."     (Vol.  I.,  p.  74.) 

Sometimes  he  borders  on  the  ludicrous,  as  when 
he  talks  of  ^*  a  baby  as  an  unfledged  angel  fallen 
to  earth  to  be  restored  to  heaven."  The  following 
passage  on  '*  asking  for  forgiveness  as  we  forgive 
others  "  is  an  instance,  on  the  contrary,  that  these 
simple  sermons  occasionally  rise  into  the  highest 
flights  of  eloquence  :  " — 

**  Shall  we  lie  to  God  in  our  prayers  P  Yet, 
unless  we  do  it,  we  must  either  give  up  asking 
God  for  pardon,  or  clean  forgive  all  our  enemies  ! 
Conceive  an  unforgiving  man — with  a  mind  which 
treasures  up  little  insults  and  provocations — spray- 
ing to  God  Most  High  to  forgive  him  his  tres- 
passes, as  he  forgives  the  man  who  has  trespassed 
against  him.     What  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  man 

do    these    words   mean  ?     They   mean but 

that  you  may  understand  them  fully  I  will  turn 
them  into  a  prayer,  which  I  will  call  the  prayer 
of  the  unforgiving  man — 0  Ood,  I  hcvoe  svrmed 
agodnsi  Thee  momy  times  from  my  youth  wp.  1  ha/ve 
committed  ma/ny  op&n  sms  a/nd  still  more  secret  ones. 
Stich  is  my  hloodguUtiness  !  Deed  with  rm  as  I  deal 
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with  my  neighbour.  He  has  not  offended  me  one- 
tenth  pa/rt  as  miLch  as  I  ha/ve  offended  Thee,  yet  I 
cannot  forgive  him  !  Deal  with  me,  I  pray  Thee^  as 
I  deal  with  him^^  <fcc.     (Vol.  II.,  p.  293.) 

The  following  is  a  pretty  instance  of  style  being 
broken  np  into  dialogue,  and  so  made  lighter  and 
more  intelligible : — 

"  It  is  often  hard  to  find  your  way  over  the 
downs  if  it  is  dcurk  and  foggy.  Yet  there,  no  one 
tries  to  pull  you  out  of  your  right  course.  But 
in  the  paths  of  life  there  are  many  companions 
trying  to  mislead  you — to  say  nothing  of  our  own 
evil  passions.  One  ijieighbour  says  to  you,  '  Take 
this  road — it  is  almost  as  straight  as  the  other,  amd 
rrmch  pleasanter,*  Another  says — '  Take  this  road^ 
it  is  a  short  cut,  a/nd  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble.' 
A  third  says — *  Walk  pa/rt  of  the  way  with  us  for 
company's  sake ;  you  camwt  be  far  wrong  if  you 
keep  with  us  ;  at  worst  it  is  only  crossing  hack  into 
your  own  londy  naarow  path  if  you  dofiCt  like  &wr 
way  after  trying  it.'  A  fourth  cries  out — *  What 
makes  you  so  particular  ?  Do  you  fancy  you  know  the 
roadi  to  hea/oen  better  tham,  am/body  else  ?  We  a/re  all 
govng  there,  we  hope,  as  well  as  you,  though  we  don't 
make  such  a  fuss  about  it.'  No  wonder  the  Spirit 
of  GU)d  cries  aloud — This  is  the  way,  walk  in  it," 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  plain  country  folk 
remember  ideas  which  they  have  heard  from  the 
pulpit,  when  they  see  familiar  objects  with  which 
these  ideas  have  been  linked  in  the  preacher's 
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train  of  reasoning.  I  walked  borne  from  a  Tillage 
chnrch  with  a  labouring  man  some  years  back,  at 
wbich  we  bad  been  listening  to  a  discourse  from 
the  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  for  the  Fifteenth 
Sunday  in  Trinity — "  No  man  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters." In  the  discourse,  which  was,  as  I  judged, 
nearly  extempore,  the  preacher  said : — 

"  For  a  time  we  may  seem  to  be  following  two 
masters ;  but  the  moment  will  come  when*  we 
shall  all  come  to  some  cross  roads,  where  the 
fingers  of  the  direction-post  point  to  two  different 
towns  or  villages.  The  masters  we  are  trying  to 
serve  will  then  go  different  ways,  and  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  in  whose  company  we  will 
walk."  As  I  wished  the  countryman  good-bye — 
for  we  were  then  going  different  roads — he 
said : — 

'^  That  was  well  spoken  of  the  minister.  I  shall 
never  see  a  direction-post  without  thinking  about 
those  two  masters  he  was  talking  about." 

A  similar  instance  occurred  to  me  in  talking  to 
a  person  who  had  to  do  with  plantations  and 
woods.  He  had  many  years  before  heard  Dr. 
Moberly  preach  in  the  village  church  of  Hursley, 
and  he  had  been  struck  with  one  remark  which 
showed  him  that  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
must  have  understood  plants  and  trees.  Having 
regard  to  my  commonplace  book,  I  said,  ^'  Just 
tell  me,  now,  what  it  was  that  struck  you  so 
forcibly  that  you  recollect  it,  as  you  say,  after 
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twenty  years,"  "  Remember  (was  his  reply)  in 
keeping  yourselves  firmly  grafted  in  as  parts  of 
The  True  Vine  (the  text)  to  belong  to  a  visible 
Chnrch,  not  coming  from  a  shoot  underground, 
like  a  worthless  sucker,  but  a  straight,  well-grown 
stem.'*  The  woodman  seemed  to  be  fambling  in 
his  pocket  for  a  budding-knife,  as  if  to  go  to 
work  on  the  straight  promising  stem,  which  the 
preacher's  tact  had  so  wisely  described. 

When  I  say  that  the  following  passage  was 
spoken  to  an  audience  of  fishermen  and  boatmen 
in  1873  by  [S.  Baring-Gould,  my  readers  will,  I 
trust,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  happy  local  illus- 
tration of  "  Grace  and  Freewill,"  the  subject  of 
the  homily: — 

"  From  this  pulpit  I  can  see  through  the  win- 
dow a  ship — a  collier,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — 
bound  for  Maldon.  She  has  come  from  New. 
castle,  and  will  soon  double  the  poinfc.  If  the 
wind  blows  and  the  ship's  sails  are  not  spread,  she 
will  not  advance  on  her  course ;  she  will  not 
reach  her  destination.  If  the  ship's  sails  be 
spread  and  no  wind  blows,  she  will  lie  becalmed, 
and  rest  with  her  sails,  drooping  and  her  hull 
motionless. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  the  wind  blowing  unless  the 
sails  are  set.  It  is  of  no  use  spreading  the  sails 
unless  the  wind  blows.  Grace  is  the  breeze, 
man's  will  is  the  sail." — Conferences  on  the  Creeds, 
p.  72. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Gnthrie  tells  ns  a  story  showing 
the  mistrust  the  artisan  and  toiling  classes  have 
for  a  person  who  does  not  understand  their  craft 
and  calling,  A  doctor  of  diyinitjr  was  preaching 
in  a  Highland  parish — Olenisla — and  spoke  of 
the  sheep  as  being  greedy  drinkers  at  rivers 
(which,  indeed,  they  are  in  the  South  of  England, 
VervectMn  m  patrid),  but  in  the  Highlands  they 
slake  their  thirst  from  the  dew  and  the  succulent 
herbage,  and  are  independent  of  water-brooks. 
This  blunder  the  shepherds  noticed — and  as  the 
divine  was  making  his  way  out  of  the  kirk 
through  the  congregation  (congratulating  him- 
self that  his  local  allusions  had  been  very  happy), 
he  heard  this  speech — '•  Ah,  puir  body  !  heard  ye 
ever  the  like  of  yon  aboot  the  sheep  drinkin'  ?  " 

The  readers  of  the  Alton  Sermons  will  not  (like 
these  shepherds)  turn  round  upon  Mr.  Hare  for 
his  partial  knowledge  of  country  life.  All  his 
illustrations  are  drawn  to  the  life. 

In  Sermon  V.,  Vol.  II.,  "  Principles  above 
Rules,"  he  says — 

"  A  rule  which  has  been  drawn  up  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose  may  be  likened  to  a  loaf  of  bread ; 
a  principle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  handful  of 
wheat.  Every  rule  that  is  worth  anything  must 
be  taken  from  a  principle,  just  as  a  loaf  of  bread 
is  made  ont  of  wheat.  For  the  wants  and  uses  of 
the  moment  a  rule  is  more  serviceable  than  a 
principle,  just  as  when  a  man  is  hungry,  bread  is 
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more  welcome  than  wheat.  For  bread  is  ready 
prepared  for  satisfying  hunger.  Hence  for  a 
hungry  man  a  crust  of  bread  is  better  and  handier 
than  so  much  unground  wheat.  Yet  will  any- 
one say  that  on  this  account  bread  is  a  better 
thing  than  wheat  P  Suppose  a  man  going  to 
some  far-off  country,  where  no  corn  had  been 
grown,  which  would  he  rather  take — bread  or 
wheat?  A  single  handful  of  wheat,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  have  the  germ  of  future  crops  in  it,  would 
be  ten  times  more  valuable  than  a  whole  shipload 
of  baked  bread.  The  bread  would  grow  mouldy 
and  be  useless  after  a  time,  but  from  the  handful 
of  wheat  food  might  be  raised  for  endless  gene- 
rations." 

3.  One  other  thing  must  be  noticed  as  a  noyelty 
and  a  distinguishing  feature  in  these  sermons — 
I  mean  the  way  in  which  they  preach  the  Go&pel 
through  the  Liturgy  and  the  Prayer-book.  Speak- 
ing from  our  present  standpoint  of  sermons,  this 
method  is  obvious.  We  have  endless  successions  of 
sermons  printed,  offering  to  guide  us  through  the 
course  of  the  Christian  seasons — sermons  on  all 
parts  of  the  Prayer-book,  the  Catechism,  the  Baptis- 
mal Service,  <fec.  But  how  was  it  in  these  matters 
in  1829  ?  Was  liturgical  preaching  in  vogue  then  ? 
Heber  had  printed  two  volumes  of  sermons  on  the 
Sunday  services  in  1822,  when  he  left  Hodnet  for 
the  bishopric  of  Calcutta,  and  Hymns  adapted  to  the 
Weekly  Ghwrch  Service  of  the  Year  (Murray).  But 
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The  Ghrisiiom  Yecur  was  not  giren  to  the  world 
until  the  June  of  1827.  The  Oxford  Tracts  did 
not  begin  till  1883.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
book  of  poetry  to  guide  through  the  Christian 
seasons,  and  men  had  not  thought  of  using  their 
Prajer-books  for  that  purpose.  The  sermon- 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Cecil,  Venn, 
and  Romaine,  were  good  teztuaries,  but  they 
thought  little  of  Church  order ;  they  were  well 
read  in  the  Christian's  text-book,  the  Bible,  but 
they  did  not  often  quote  the  Churchman's  com- 
mentary, the  Prayer-book.  Now  men  have 
grasped  the  idea  that  he  who  is  well  up  in  his 
whole  Prayer-book,  her  Articles,  her  Ordinal,  her 
Catechism,  her  occasional  services,  has  a  double 
force  at  his  disposal  in  driving  home  truth.  He 
may  say,  "  Hear  the  Bible,"  and  also  ''  Hear  the 
Church."  Hare  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  this 
mine  of  wealth,  soon  to  have  so  many  explorers. 
This  is  one  of  the  specialities  of  his  sermons  : — 

*^  It  is  well  to  preach  the  Gospel  through  tlie 
ordimmceB  of  the  Chwrch,  This  rule,  which  applies 
to  all  sermons,  applies  especially  to  the  village 
pulpit.  For  the  country  people  have  need  beyond 
others  that  the  religious  instruction  imparted  to 
them  should  refer  to  formularies  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  the  instruction  in  such  cases  being 
sorted  for  them,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
profitable  to  persons  whose  apprehensions  are  dull 
and  memories  feeble;  those  formularies  serving 
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them  for  a  syUabus^  and  tlie  lectures  seeming  no 
longer  a  rhapsody  without  a  plan." 

The  great  charm  to  his  audience,  no  doubt,  was 
their  faith  in  him  as  a  friend  and  a  loving  guide. 
In  that  little  hamlet  he  would  pass  all  the  cottage 
doors  as  he  went  up  and  down  the  yalley,  and 
seldom  did  he  pass  without  a  visit.  He  used  to 
say  of  them — "  We  must  get  at  their  souls  through 
their  bodies,"  and  they  used  to  say  of  him — ^'  How 
he  does  long  to  save  our  souls  !  "  '*  He  must  be 
a  wonderful  good  liver  to  dare  to  preach  as  he 
does." 

The  poor  of  Alton  knew  A.  W.  Hare  thoroughly 
("  mtu8  et  in  cute ")  ;  not  only  did  they  feel  his 
influence  every  day,  but  they  knew  that  he  had 
refused  the  rich  family  living  of  Hurstmonceux, 
for  the  love  which  he  bore  them.  The  poor  are 
excellent  judges  of  character  and  intention — they 
are  not  easily  taken  in  by  smooth  words  and  out- 
ward appearances.  They  know  whether  our 
visits  are  those  of  the  jpastor  or  the  patron — 
whether  they  are  given,  that  we  may  note  down 
so  many  cottages  called  at  in  our  hebdomadal 
visitations,  and  because  it  is  seemly  for  ^'the 
parson  to  be  seen  in  circuit,"  or  whether  we  are 
drawn  thither  by  "  the  cords  of  a  mem — with  bands 
of  love;^^  they  know  whether  the  curate  gives 
them  the  stereotyped  shilling  from  the  Offertory, 
or  the  unmeasured  offices  of  kindness  which  prove 
self-denial    without    parading    it;     they    know 
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whether  onr  calls  are  for  chat  and  nnmeanmg 
gossip,  or  for  some  definite  object ;  they  know 
whether  we  are  safe  depositaries  of  heartfelt 
troubles — having  the  "  anris  tuta  " — or  are  those 
to  whom  only  trifles  may  be  confided — 

''  Et  quae  rimos&  bene  deponuntur  in  anre." 

In  all  these  and  kindred  matters  they  had  weighed 
A.  TV.  Hare,  and  had  given  their  unanimous  and 
unhesitating  verdict  in  his  favour,  and  had  a  faith 
in  him  which  many  decades  had  not  obliterated. 
The  poor,  living  as  they  do  uneventful  lives,  have 
not  many  neu)  incidents  to  drive  out  old  memories, 
and  they  sum  up  plausible,  superficial  people  very 
quickly,  while  the  true  grain  of  wheat  seldom 
slips  through  their  sieve.  Is  not  all  this  expressed 
by  them  of  old  time,  in  the  Spanish  proverb, 
"  Even  the  donkey  knows  in  whose  face  he 
brays." 

Augustus  Hare  gave  not  only  his  best  efforts 
and  sympathies,  but  his  very  self,  to  the. simple 
folk  in  his  parish.  The  orator,  says  Aristotle 
(BheL  II.  c.  1),  should  establish  a  character  for 
aperi],  suvouz  ppovntrig — and  this  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  had  done  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  hence  the 
success  of  the  Alton  Barnes  Sermons. 

The  hours  that  were  spent  over  these  sermons 
were  not  spent  in  vain — they  have  been  used  as 
models  which  many  pastors  have  put  before  them- 
selves in  writing ;   only  they  must  be  translated 
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into  each  man's  vernacular,  for  it  has  often  and 
truly  been  said,  *'  No  man  can  preach  them  word 
for  word  but  the  writer." 

I  may  apply  to  A.  W.  H.  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Blunt : — **  Probably  you  will  be  lost  to  ob- 
servation in  some  out-of-the-way  country  parish 
and  not  destined  to  have  your  good  deeds  pro- 
claimed, till  the  day  '  when  every  man  shall  have 
praise  of  Gk>d.'  But  meanwhile  you  will  have 
the  sustaining  consciousness  that  you  are  leaven, 
though  leaven  that  is  hid  ;  like  the  most  power- 
ful agent  in  the  natural  world — yea,  like  God 
Himself — unseen  except  by  effects.  Your  own 
spirits,  with  which  God  will  witness^  will  en- 
courage you  in  your  work.  Your  people  will 
second  you  in  it.  You  will  see  in  every  face  that 
presents  itself  to  you  in  your  parish  walks,  the 
face  of  a  friend  who  honours  and  loves  you. 
What  nearer  approach  to  heaven  can  you  have 
upon  earth  P  And  when  you  grow  old  and  esti- 
mate the  vanities  of  this  world  and  the  realities  of 
the  next — more  truly,  perhaps,  than  you  yet  can, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  laid  up  for  yourselves 
the  comfortable  reflection  of  having  lived  to  some 
purpose,  and  you  will  not  regret  that  you  have  let 
others  pass  by  you  in  the  race  of  this  world's 
honours  and  rewards,  well  satisfied  for  your  parts 
with  having  spent  your  threescore  years  and  ten 
(if  so  you  have  spent  them)  in  preparing  your- 
selves and  your  flocks  for  eternity." 


REV.    JULIUS   CHARLES   HARE,   ARCH- 
DEACON  or  LEWES.     1796—1855. 

"  So  wo  grew  together, 
like  to  a  doable  cherry,  aeemiiig  pw-ted. 
But  yet  a  anion  in  partition ; 
So  with  two  Beeming  bodies — bat  one  heart." 

lifidimninseT  Syhi't  Dream,  Act  III.,  8C.  3. 

HE    two    brothers    (tho    yonngeat    of 
whom  is  tite  aabject  of  this  sketch) 
i   contribnted  in  different  ways  to  make 
the  name  of  Hare  iltastrions. 

We  meet  them  both  in  Memoriab  of  a  Quiet 
Xife^-compiled  hy  Mr.  Augnstne  Hare,  the 
nephew  of  both  Jalins  and  Angostns  Hare,  and 
the  godchild  of  the  widow  of  the  latter,  and  by 
her  adopted,  after  her  home  at  Alton  Barnes  was 
broken  up,  by  the  early  death  of  her  hnsband, 
We  find  Angnstns  W.  Hare  pacing  the  lawn  of 
his  Wiltshire  rectory,  book  in  hand,  that  he 
.  might  not  ofier  from  the  pulpit  less  than  the  best 
— and  sallying  forth,  with  his  woollen  comforter' 
ronnd  his  neck,  of  a  winter's  evening,  to  bold  his 
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Bible-class  in  the  barn,  by  the  light  of  lanterns — 
as  if  nrged  on  to  make  the  most  of  his  strength, 
by  the  prescience  of  his  coming  end, — very  suc- 
cessful in  his  work  and  leaving  simple  village 
sermons  as  outspoken  models  ;  for  not  in  money 
only,  but  in  brain,  is  Bishop  Christopb*  Words- 
worth's beautiful  saying  true — "  Qui  suadet  sua 
detr 

The  Archdeacon  of  Lewes  (three  years  younger 
than  the  rector  of  Alton  Barnes)  looked  up  to 
Augustus  as  a  guiding  light.  In  the  revised 
edition  of  the  Guesses  at  Truth  he  pours  out  his 
thoughts  (as  Dean  Stanley  says)  "  with  a  fer- 
vour and  simplicity  unusual  in  our  countrymen." 
These  are  his  words : — 

"  In  truth,  through  the  whole  of  this  work  I 
have  been  holding  converse  with  him  who  was 
once  the  partner  in  it,  as  he  was  in  all  my 
thoughts  and  feelings,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
both.  He,  too,  is  gone.  But  is  he  lost  to  me  ? 
Oh  no  !  He  whose  heart  was  ever  pouring  out  a 
stream  of  love,  the  purity  and  inexhaustibleness 
of  which  betokened  its  heavenly  origin  (as  he  was 
ever  striving  to  lift  me  above  myself) — is  still  by 
my  side,  pointing  my  gaze  upwards.  Only  the 
life  which  was  then  hidden  within  him  has  now 
overflowed  and  transfigured  his  whole  being,  and 
his  earthly  form  is  turned  into  that  of  an  angel  of 
light." 

As  A.  W.  Hare  is  the  village  preacher,  so  J.  C. 
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Hare  is  the  deeply  read,  scholarlike  preacher — 
having  rich  veins  of  thought  in  his  pages,  hnbbling 
up  and  bursting  over  into  notes:  one  of  which 
notes  at  last  got  into  222  pages  and  formed  a 
separate  volume.  Those  who  heard  him  used  to 
say  that  as  a  preacher  in  a  country  parish  he  was 
by  no  means  a  successful  man;  he  seemed  to 
know  that  he  ought  to  be  simple  and  yet  to  have 
a  great  gnlf  of  learning  between  him  and  the'  sim- 
plicity  he  aimed  at.  As  he  selected  for  publica- 
tion his  brother's  terse  sermons,  he  could  not  but 
have  known  what  country  hearers  required.  Then 
he  was  long  to  weariness,  both  in  his  Charges  (as 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes)  and  in  his  sermons  to  the 
yeomen  and  labourers  of  Hurstmonceuz.  The 
farmers  and  hinds  heard  him  indeed  with  patience 
and  respect,  but  without  much  enjoyment, — listen- 
ing rather  to  a  good  man^  whom  they  knew  was 
saying  the  right  thing,  without  being  able  quite 
to  follow  him,  and  so  forget  the  length  of  his 
orations  in  their  persuasiveness.  Dean  Plumptre 
describes  him  as  a  learned  man,  who,  in  trying  to 
forget  his  learning  before  a  country  congregation, 
betrayed  the  fact  of  his  "preaching  down  "  to  the 
level  of  his  audience. 

Yet  every  now  and  then  his  published  sermons 
reveal  a  vividness  of  recalling  a  scene,  and  a 
tenderness  of  pathos  so  exquisitely  worded,  that 
any  alteration  would  be  a  damage  done  to  the 
finished  performance  of  a  master  workman. 
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The  following  somewliat  long  extract  is  from  a 
village  sermon  on  the  death  of  Phillis  Hoad,  who 
died  in  a  cottage  at  Hurstmoncenx,  the  same 
week  as  another  young  wife  of  a  labouring  man. 
It  was  probably  the  first  village  sermon  he  ever 
published,  as  it  was  printed  at  a  country  book- 
seller's, as  a  single  sermon,  in  1835,  and  after- 
wards reprinted  in  the  first  of  the  volumes  pub- 
lished by  J.  W.  Parker  in  1841.  The  sermon 
occupies  thirty  pages  octavo  in  print,  and  would 
therefore  have  lasted  quite  an  hour  in  de- 
livery:— 

^'  I  cannot  preach  you  what  is  called  a  funeral 
sermon  every  time  death  enters  our  fold .  and 
carries  off  a  sheep.  He  comes  tod  often.  I  should 
have  to  tell  you  the  same  stbry  over  and  over 
again.  I  am  aware  that  the  kindred  of  the  de- 
parted are  wont  to  come  to  church  in  a  body  the 
Sunday  after  they  have  laid  one  of  their  family  in 
the  grave.  Even  those  who  seldom  cross  that 
door  at  any  other  time  make  a  rule  of  coming 
then ;  nor  do  any,  save  the  hardened  and  repro- 
bate, stay  away.  This  is  a  goodly  custom ;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  it  dropped.  It  is  well  that 
when  one  tie  is  broken,  mourners  should  try  to 
tighten  others.  It  is  well  that  they  should  come 
together  before  Ood  as  sharers  in  the  same  sorrow 
and  seekers  after  the  same  consolation.  I  am 
aware  that  the  hearts  which  are  bleeding  (while 
the  wound  is  fresh)  would  gladly  hear  words  of 
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coxnfort,  and  that  well-timed  words  at  snch  a 
moment,  whei)  the  heart  is  softened,  are  likelier  to 
take  root.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  often  preach 
funeral  sermons  and  be  speaking  abont  death,  be- 
canse  there  are  so  many  other  subjects  to  be 
spoken  of. 

**•  Indeed,  many  sermons  abont  death  are  preached 
to  US  by  what  we  see  in  onr  daily  walk  through 
the 'world — finger-posts  pointing  towards  death 
meet  ns  at  every  tnm.  The  year  preaches  it  as 
it  mns  to  a  close — the  day  preaches  it  as  it  fades 
into  night.  Has  not  death  spread  its  cold  hand 
over  every  tree  of  the  forest,  stripping  them  of 
their  beauty  and  turning  them  into  great  staring 
skeletons — that  lift  up  their  bare  bones  in  the  face 
of  day — ^to  tell  us  that  our  bloom  will  depart  and 
our  leaf  will  fall  off,  and  nothing  will  be  left  of 
these  bodies  (which  we  so  fondle  and  pamper  and 
trick  out)  but  a  parcel  of  naked  bones  ?  The  ^ 
wheel  of  the  world  has  been  spinning  for  some 
five  or  six  thousand  years  ;  of  all  the  men  who 
were  alive  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago,  is 
there  one  remaining  P  Have  they  not  all  dropped 
as  stones  into  the  water  ?  And  the  water  has 
opened  to  let  them  in — for  a  while  a  ripple,  and 
then  all  still  as  before. 

**  What  did  you  come  through  in  coming  to  this 
church  P  Did  you  not  come  through  the  garden 
of  death  P  Beneath  every  mound  death  has  sown 
one  of  his  seeds ;  beneath  each  mound  he  has  laid 
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one  of  his  spoils ;  each  hillock  is  a  wavelet  that 
he  raised  on  the  snrface  of  life.  Few  of  you  ever 
enter  into  this  old  parish  church  without  treading 
near  to  the  spot  where  your  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers are  lying.  When,  therefore,  the  church 
has  girt  itself  round' with  death,  what  need  for  the 
preacher  to  proclaim  it  P  No  need  !  Except  that 
the  glare  of  the  world  so  blinds  men  that  they 
cannot  see ;  the  roar  of  the  world  so  stuns  them 
that  they  cannot  hear ;  the  lusts  of  the  world  so 
creep  and  curl  round  their  hearts  that  they  can- 
not feel ;  and  so  it  is  that  the  preacher  declares, 
in  the  words  of  the  wise  woman  of  Tekoah,  that 
'  we  must  dU  needs  die,  and  are  as  water  spUt  on  the 
ground,  which  comnot  he  gathered  up  again.* 

"  In  the  last  week  three  hungry  graves  have 
opened  their  mouths  for  three  persons  out  of  our 
parish.  Yesterday  two  of  our  dear  sisters  were 
%  laid  in  the  churchyard.  Twenty-six  summers  had 
rolled  over  the  head  of  each  :  both  bowed  without 
a  murmur  to  the  stroke,  and  both,  I  trust,  had 
finished  the  task  which  God  gave  them  to  do. 

"  Of  one  you  know  the  life  had  for  years  been 
only  pain  of  body  ;  the  night  bringing  no  rest  to 
the  tired  and  bed-tossed  frame.  She  had  shrunk 
to  a  skeleton,  and  her  bones  had  eaten  through 
the  flesh.  Yet  the  words  which  were  on  Phillis 
Head's  lips  were,  ^  To  me  to  die  is  gain.'  She  was 
happy  !  Whom  does  any  of  you  account  to  be 
the  happiest  person  in  this  parish  P     To-day,  I 
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could  not  answer  the  question — I  do  not  know 
who  is  the  happiest  person.  Bat  last  Sunday  (ha^ 
you  asked  me)  1  should  have  been  able  to  answer 
without  a  doubt !  Those  of  you  who  did  not  know 
her  may  say,  *  Why  ? — was  she  very  rich  ?  '  So  far 
from  it  that  she  hardly  knew  at  times  where  to  be 
sure  of  daily  bread.  '  Was  she  so  very  gay  and 
lively  therif  always  skipping  amd  dancing  about?* 
So  far  from  it,  she  could  with  difficulty  drag  her- 
self across  the  room.  '  And  ca/n  you  call  such  a 
one  the  happiest  person  in  the  parish  ? '  Yes,  so 
happy  that  when  I  have  sat  and  listened  to  her 
as  she  spoke  of  the  love  of  Christ,  of  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  of  the  great  things  which  He  had  done 
for  her  soul,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  her  spirit  had 
been  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  body  and 
was  already  mounting  on  its  road  to  heaven.  She 
had  but  one  grief — the  grief  which  is  felt  in 
heaven,  the  grief  which  Christ  feels.  What  do 
you  suppose  it  can  have  been  P  It  was  this  !  to 
see  people  living  without  any  care  for  their  souls, 
as  if  this  world  was  the  end  of  man's  destiny ! 
She  would  often  open  her  arms,  when  speaking 
about  you,  as  a  mother  opens  her  arms  to  receive 
her  children, — so  would  she  open  wide  her  arms 
and  spread  them  out  in  her  longing  to  clasp  you 
in  them  and  to  carry  you  to  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
that  you  too  might  be  sharers  in  those  blessings 
which  God  bestowed  upon  her.  In  her  very 
dreams  this  would  haunt  her,  and  she  has  often 
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started  up  in  her  sleep  while  striving  to  bear  a  soul 
to  hearen. 

'^  I  do  not  say  this  to  heap  empty  praise  on  her, 
or  drag  her  qniet  spirit  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  I  speak  of  her  as  a  light  that  is  before 
you  if  yon  will  follow  it — a  beacon  guiding  yon 
on  the  safe  road.  Perad venture  the  knowledge 
that  one  of  God's  saints  has  been  dwelling  but 
now  among  you — that  but  a  week  ago  she  was 
breathing  and  glorifying  God  in  a  cottage  just  like 
your  own  (half  a  mile  from  this  spot) — peradven- 
ture  this  may  stir  yon  up  to  feel  that  godliness  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  talked  about  from  the  pulpit 
only,  and  to  be  gazed  at  from  afar  (like  the  stars), 
as  something  very  fair  and  lovely,  but  altogether 
out  of  reach ;  but  as  everybody's  concern — that 
it  should  dwell  with  us  in  our  houses  and  go 
about  with  us  when  we  walk  abroad.  I  speak  to 
you  out  of  love  and  gratitude  for  the  glimpses  of 
heaven  which  I  often  seemed  to  catch  while  lis- 
tening to  her, — that  as  she  longed  to  lead  you 
onwards  and  upwards  while  living,  so  now  (her 
lips  being  closed)  she  may  call  to  you  through 
mine  to  come  and  taste  how  gracious  the  Lord  is. 

"  This  is  not  my  sermon — the  word  to-day  is 
preached  to  you  by  those  who  are  gone.  They 
tell  you  that  to  die  is  gain.  Were  they  to  rise 
out  of  their  graves  (in  which  we  laid  them  yester- 
day) and  to  walk  hand  in  hand  through  that  door, 
or  were  their  blessed  spirits  to  come  down,  through 
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tbat  roof,  and  hover  over  ns,  this  is  the  sermon 
thej  wonld  preach  to  yon,  only  with  far  greater 
power ;  for  they  wonld  preach  to  yon  of  the  things 
which  they  know  and  the  joys  they  have  tasted. 
If  they  were  to  appear  before  yon  now — risen  from 
the  dead — and  preach  to  yon  in  this  strain,  wonld 
yon  believe  them  P  Some  of  yon — most  of  yon 
— wonld  for  the  moment ;  bnt  then  yon  wonld  go 
home,  and  after  a  while  yon  would  be  as  if  yon 
had  never  listened  to  those  warnings  from  a  better 
world." 

Mr.  Hare  here  is  drawn  (by  the  occasion)  to 
forget  his  vast  stores  of  learning,  and  to  talk,  as 
his  brother  Angnstns  wonld  have  done,  in  their 
own  language,  to  simple  folk  ;  and  therefore  this 
is  one  of  the  passages  which  has  attracted  most 
attention.  There  is  a  vividness  abont  it  which 
conld  hardly  be  surpassed.  His  college  life  had 
occupied  those  years  which  most  clergymen  spend 
in  learning  parochial  duties,  and  Julius  Hare 
always  felt  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  laboured 
under  a  disadvantage  on  that  account.  He  used 
to  wander  over  his  wide  parish,  trying  to  make 
up  for  the  lost  years  by  the  study  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  He  said  very  little,  and  the  hinds  of 
Hurstmonceuz  used  to  say  he  did  not  understand 
them ;  but  they  little  knew  how  he  revolved  in 
his  mind  each  individual  case,  that  he  might  do 
his  best.  He  came  to  the  study  of  the  require- 
ments and  the  condition^  of  the  poor  with  the 
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humility  of  a  true  disciple ;  and  when  the  new 
Poor-law  came  into  operation,  he  served  as  guar- 
dian to  the  parish  in  order  to  see  its  working 
fairly  tried.  He  gave  the  peasants  of  Sussex 
full  credit  for  that  lifelong  patience  so  much 
more  difficult  to  attain  than  the  power  of  bear- 
ing a  short  and  sharp  affliction,  and  he  recog- 
nized the  virtues  which  grew  out  of  it  as  amongst 
the  examples  from  which  the  visiting  clergyman 
may  strengthen  his  own  faith. 

I  may  be  excused  here  for  introducing  a  pas- 
sage which  is  the  concluding  page  of  Professor  J. 
J.  Blunt*  s  Undesigned  Gohicidences  : — 

"Frequently  is  faith  found  dead  in  operation 
amongst  those  who  have  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties, from  knowledge  and  the  habitual  exercise  of 
their  reason,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  tes- 
timonies to  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  who  are 
ready  to  admit  that  those  •  testimonies  are  satis- 
factory. Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the 
cottage  roof,  perhaps  (where  the  evidences  have 
been  little  examined,  but  where  prayer  and  a  life 
agreeable  to  Scripture  have  been  resorted  to),  may 
the  minister  of  God  discover  the  active  workings 
of  a  faith  the  most  lively  ;  not  exhibiting  itself  in 
rapid  and  heartless  exclamations  of  belief,  but  in 
the  more  sober  fruits  of  patience  under  sickness  ; 
trust  in  God  under  poverty ;  courage  to  meet  the 
fever  and  contagion  for  a  neighbour's  relief ; 
gratitude  for  mercies  received,  without  a  question 
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but  that  from  Gk)d's  hands  they  immediately  flow. 
These  and  the  like  fraits  of  a  steadfast  faith,  I 
repeat,  may  be  often  met  with  in  the  thatched 
cottages  of  onr  land,  chiefly  resulting  from  God's 
blessing  on  a  moral  life  and  the  ontponrings  of 
prayer,  so  that  even  the  spiritual  guide  of  the 
parish  shall  enter  that  poor  man's  doors,  and  stand 
beside  his  bedside  with  a  feeling  almost  of  envy 
at  the  delightful  sincerity  of  the  unlearned  sufferer, 
and  shall  take  shame  to  himself,  that  though  a 
master  in  Israel,  he  knoweth  not  these  things  in 
the  same  extent,  and  thus  shall  renew  the  slum- 
bering flame  of  his  own  devotion  at  the  hearth  of 
his  less-gifted  neighbour." 

The  faneral  sermon  of  Phil  lis  Hoad  was 
preached  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  at 
Hurstmonceux  ;  and  about  eight  years  after  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  "  Lina  Deim- 
ling,''  the  daughter  of  a  German  chaplain,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  second  volume, 
published  by  J.  W.  Parker  in  1849. 

Mr.  Hare  cannot  help  alluding  to  the  land  of 
Luther.     So  he  says — 

"  Caroline  Deimling  was  not  known  to  you  all, 
for  she  came  from  a  foreign  land — from  the  land 
from  which  our  ancestors  came  a  thousand  years 
ago — from  the  land  from  which  it  pleased  God 
that  we  should  receive  the  blessed  light  of  the 
Reformation.  When  spring  and  summer  build  up 
their  temples  through  the  earth  and  sky,  to  the 
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glory  of  God,  these  also  (like  the  Temple  of 
Solomon)  are  bnilt  in  silence.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  spiritual  lilies  of  God's  other  garden, 
with  those  meek,  gentle  spirits  whom  Christ  pre- 
pares and  clothes  for  the  kingdom  of  His  righ- 
teousness. Not  by  the  toil  of  their  own  hands 
are  these  lilies  arrayed  in  a  glory  surpassing  that 
of  Solomon — ^their  pure  white  garment  is  not  of 
their  own  spinning.  ...  It  was  my  office  on 
Thursday  to  lay  a  sister  in  her  grave  beneath  our 
yew-tree,  who  (I  doubt  not)  was  one  of  God's 
lilies ;  and,  therefore,  though  I  could  not  but 
share  in  the  natural  sorrow  of  her  friends,  that 
one  so  lovely  and  so  much  beloved  was  taken  thus 
early,  yet  I  also  felt  that  unspeakable  joy  which 
God's  ministers  are  allowed  to  feel  when  they  can 
cherish  a  confident  hope  that  the  seed  they  have 
been  sowing  in  the  grave  is  sown  there  to  ever- 
lasting life.  You  joined  with  her  in  the  worship 
of  this  church,  and  partook  with  her  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  and  when  she  ceased  to  come,  owing  to 
her  increasing  weakness,  you  united  each  Sabbath 
in  prayer,  that  God  would  give  her  'patience 
under  her  sufferings  and  a  happy  issue  out  of  all 
her  afflictions.'  Her  sufferings  were  great,  but 
those  who  tended  on  her  loved  her  for  her  patience. 
As  God  gave  her  '  patience  under  her  sufferings,' 
so  He  has  given  her  a  happy  issue  *  out  of  all  her 
afflictions.' " 

''  This  issue  came  too  soon  for  those  who  loved 
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her,  and  would  fain  have  kept  one  so  dear  longer 
among  them.  Bnt  I  trnst  it*  has  not  come  too 
soon  for  her  who  is  gone — ^not  before  her  soul  was 
purified  from  earthly  alloy  and  fitted  to  become 
one  of  the  lilies  in  God's  heavenly  garden.  And 
if  the  beauty  of  the  earthly  lily  (which  lives  but  for 
a  day)  is  such  that  our  Lord  declares  that  even 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  it — what,  I  say,  must  be  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  and  the  blessedness  of  those  heavenly  lilies, 
which  never  decay  or  fade,  but  bloom  for  endless 
ages  in  perfect  purity,  and'  are  knit  together  in  an 
everlasting  crown  for  Him  by  Whom  they  were 
purified ! " 

In  both  these  touching  funeral  sermons  it  will 
be  seen  how  the  pastor's  faith  was  seasoned  with 
humility.  I  may  apply  to  Julius  Hare  the  words 
which  Sir  John  Coleridge  applies  to  Keble  : — 

''  He  let  himself  down,  I  do  not  mean  in  lau- 
guage  or  in  argument,  but  in  simplicity  and  child- 
like humility,  to  the  most  uneducated  of  his 
audience  ;  he  seemed  always  to  count  himself  one 
of  the  sinners — one  of  the  penitents — one  even  of 
the  im penitents  and  careless,  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing." 

There  is  none  of  the  assumption  of  superior 
position  or  holiness  which  would  argue  security. 
"  Many  a  pastor  (he  says)  may  be  permitted  to 
open  the  gate  of  life  for  others  and  yet  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  himself."     He  speaks 
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from  the  common  platform  of  danger,  not  from, 
the  serene  heights  of  secnrity.  He  is  with  his 
people  in  the  struggle  and  the  storm-*— not 
looking  on  complaisantly  from  the  shore : — 

"  Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  aequora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem." 

It  is  recorded  of  him  that — 

"  In  the  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racters, history,  and  mutual  relationship  of  his 
people,  he  worked  as  thoroughly  as  he  had  done 
before  at  points  of  philosophy  and  history,  and  he 
retained  it  to  the  last,  remembering  the  members 
of  each  family  with  an  individual  distinctness  and 
following  its  changes  and  sorrows  with  a  living 
interest.  What  he-had  learnt  from  Wordsworth 
in  the  world  of  poetry — reverence  for  the  joys 
and  griefs,  the  endurance  and  the  devotion,  of 
English  peasant  life — now  became  a  reality  within 
the  range  of  his  own  experience.  When  he  found 
what  he  recognized  as  a  living  faith  and  love  in 
some  girl  dying  of  consumption  in  a  cottage,  or 
an  old  woman  bedridden  for  life  with  a  broken 
limb,  he  looked  at  them  with  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration and  a  desire  to  sit  at  their  feet  and  learn 
of  them." 

Perhaps  this  would  be  the  place  to  speak  of  the 
other  published  volumes  of  his  sermons,  and  the 
occasions  which  called  them  out.  It  is  to  his 
University  sermons  that  we  must  look  for  the 
title  by  which  we  can  enrol   him  amongst  our 
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"Successful  Preachers."  It  is  now  fifty-four 
years  since  he  preached  his  first  University  ser- 
mon— on  Advent  Sunday,  1828.  It  was  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Children  of  Light,  It  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhibit  it 
in  an  extract.  But  it  is  probably  the  best' known 
of  all  his  sermons,  since  a  great  part  of  it  was 
printed  in  Knight's  HaJf-Hovrs  urith  the  Best 
Authors.  It  was  through  that  useful  publication 
that  I  was  first  led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Arch- 
deacon Hare's  wHtings,  and  induced  to  seek  out 
and  study  the  rest  of  his  works.  His  biographer 
says  of  the  occasion  of  the  preaching  of  this  his 
£rst  University  sermon  : — 

"  Long,  indeed,  it  was,  and  with  a  fulness  like 
that  of  Barrow,  and  it  was  felt  by  many  as  an  era 
in  their  own  liv^s  and  in  the  history  of  Cambridge 
thought.  Fellows  and  tutors  were  sure  no  under- 
graduates could  stand  a  sermon  of  such  enormous 
length ;  but  the  undergraduates  thought  other- 
wise, for  there  came  a  very  numerously  signed 
petition  to  publish  it,  and  so  it  was  destined  to  be 
preserved." 

In  1829  he  preached,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  **  The  Law  of  Self- Sacrifice  " — as  long 
as  its  predecessor.  In  1832  he  left  Cambridge  for 
his  Sussex  parish,  and  when  he  was  called  back 
in  1839  to  his  University  to  preach,  expectation 
was  not  disappointed  by  the  glorious  course  of 
sermons,  called  The  Victory  of  Faith,     In  1840 
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came  the  equally  fine  course,  called  The  Mission 
of  the  Comforter  :  this  led  him  to  follow  out  some 
thoughts  which  flowed  over  into  notes.  Ultimately, 
one  of  these  notes  led  to  his  vindication  of  Luther 
in  a  separate  treatise.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
his  fame  was  at  the  highest.  But  no  more  time 
could  be  given  to  the  TJniversit j  pulpit,  as  Bishop 
Otter,  in  this  year — 1840 — made  him  Archdeacon 
of  Lewes — when  he  turned  his  attention  to  Charges, 
as  long  and  as  well  worked  out  as  his  sermons. 
They  are  on  topics  which  have  ceased  to  be  in- 
teresting, and,  though  published  in  a  collected 
form  in  three  volumes,  are  only  found  in  the 
libraries  of  the  curious.  He  was  the  first  to  lead 
the  attack  upon  the  old  high  pews  which  dis- 
figured our  churches,  comparing  them  to  "  cattle 
pens."  Bishop  Blomfield  used  to  say  jokingly  of 
Archdeacon  Hare's  Charges, — "If  I  had  been 
charged  to  that  extent  of  time,  I  should  have 
fancied  myself  a  gun,  and  gone  off.*'  There  is  a 
Preface  to  them  by  F.  D.  Maurice — one  of  whose 
sisters  Julius  Hare  had  married — &s  afterwards 
Professor  Plumptre  married  another.  But  as  the 
Charges  were  little  read,  and  the  Preface  was 
anonymous,  little  notice  was  taken  of  this  defini- 
tion of  "  Archdeacon  Hare's  position  with  regard 
to  Church  parties."  Very  wisely,  therefore,  have 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  in  reprinting  The  Victory  of 
Fadth  sermons,  added  E.  D.  Maurice's  essay  to  the 
volume ;  as  well  as  Dean  Stanley's  Quarterly  Be- 
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view  (1855)  article  on  Julius  Hare  ;  wbicli  is  also 
to  be  fonnd  in  his  collected  Essays  on  Church  cmd 
State,  To  this  same  volume  is  also  added  a  sketch 
of  Julius  Hare's  life,  by  Professor  Plumptre; 
which,  -with  his  life  of  the  two  brothers  in  the 
new  edition  of  Guesses  at  Truth  (another  of  Mac- 
millan's  beautiful  and  inexpensive  volumes),  con- 
tains all  that  we  can  gather  up  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  of  course,  adding  that  portion  of 
Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life^  which  (through  the 
widow  of  Augustus  Hare  going  to  reside  at  Hurst- 
monceux  with  her  brother-in-law)  gives  us  a 
glimpse  at  the  inner  life  of  that  now  celebrated 
country  parsonage. 

1  feel  that  in  calling  attention  to  this  work — 
The  Victory  of  Fmth — ^in  its  reprint  with  the  three 
essays  by  Frederic  Denison  Maurice,  Dean  Stan- 
ley, and  Dean  Plumptre — all  of  whom  "  han)e 
aMamed  unto  the  first  three" — I  am  only  per- 
forming that  subordinate  but  useful  office  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  which  Old  Mortality  per- 
formed to  the  records  of  a  past  age  ;  I  can  point 
to  the  inscriptions,  and  call  attention  to  them  by 
removing  the  moss.  In  this  age,  when  we  are  so 
oppressed  by  the  issue  of  new  books — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — it  is  well  to  point  out  where  the 
good  ones  lie  buried,  as  has  been  well  shown  in 
Henry  Rogers'  essay  on  The  Vamty  and  Glory  of 
Literature, 

As  it  was  the  custom  to  say,  when  there  were 
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few  books,  of  some  of  the  cliromclers,  that  **  theirs 
were  works  without  which  no  country  gentleman's 
library  could  be  considered  complete " — so,  of 
divinity  libraries,  we  may  say  with  respect  to 
Archdeacon  Hare's  sermons.  They  show  how,  in 
a  department  in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  say 
"  there  can  be  nothing  new,"  a  fresh  departure 
from  the  commonplace  has  been  brilliantly  sus- 
tained. The  imagination  of  the  poet  discovered 
a  world  which  the  scholar  described  and  illus- 
trated. Hare  has  gathered  up  the  results  of 
much  of  his  abstruse  reading  (especially  in 
Teutonic  literature,  with  whicK  his  house  was 
filled)  and  left  it  to  us  in  a  readable  form,  and  if 
we  would  be  wise  we  must  in  reading  often  start 
where  our  predecessors  have  left  off,  and  on  the 
learning  of  inheritance  pile  up  the  fresher  learning 
of  acquisition. 

To  speak  of  J.  C.  Hare's  style  would  be  super- 
fluous. He  who  knows  how  to  make  so  much 
play  by  a  good  anecdote — snch  as  the  striking  in- 
troduction of  the  stories  of  Hooker's  death,  the 
fable  of  Tantalus,  or  the  warning  of  St.  Philip  of 
Neri — can  never  be  dull  as  a  preacher.  In  read- 
ing his  sermons  the  scholar  often  has  his  memory 
refreshed  and  a  train  of  thought  (which  he  had 
almost  lost)  awakened  in  himself  by  an  allusion 
or  a  phrase  ;  and  from  the  great  command  of 
imagery — sometimes  abrupt  and  always  bold — 
sacred  history  is  brought  home  to  the  hearers  (be 
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thej  simple  or  gentle)  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  suddenly  opened  to  ponr  down  a  flood  of 
light  on  things  new  and  old.  Sometimes  a  few 
lines  of  something  terse  (and  what  we  should 
not  have  looked  for  in  a  sermon)  come  in  as  an 
awakener,  by  no  means  as  a  blemish,  but  as  a 
means  of  jogging  the  jaded  listener :  what  good 
old  George  Herbert  calls  "  Irradiations." 

It  is  the  object  of  these  sketches  to  avoid  all 
allnsion  to  party  views,  and  to  regard  preachers, 
of  all  schools,  with  reference  only  to  their  art ; 
but  I  suppose  it  may  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  to  say  that  Julius  Hare  belonged  to  the 
"  Broad  Church  " — partly  because  the  illustrious 
triumvirate  who  delineate  the  features  of  their 
friend  and  true  yokefellow,  range  themselves  (in 
the  dedication  of  their  labours,  which  is  on  the 
title-page  of  The  Victory)  under  the  banner  of  the 
late  Connop  Thirlwall;  but  also  because,  when 
Mr.  Conybeare  wrote  his  celebrated  article  in  the 
Edinbwrgh  of  1853,  he  put  Archdeacon  Hare's 
Charge  of  1847,  Means  of  Umty  (as  opposed  to 
uniformity,  for  if  the  army  is  to  be  comprehensive, 
there  must  be  much  variety  in  the  facings  of  the 
regiments),  at  the  head  of  this  article.     By  this 

« 

he  indicates  Mr.  Hare  as  a  leader  of  the  Broad,  as 
he  also  puts  Mr.  Goode  as  a  leader  of  the  Evan- 
gelical, and  Dr.  Hook  as  a  champion  of  the  High 
Church,  each  party  having  subdivisions,  which 
exemplify  ''  the  exaggeration,  the  stagnation,  and 
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the  normal  development  of  the  principles  which 
they  severally  claim  to  represent."  If  there  is  one 
passage  in  Julius  Hare's  sermons  which  I  might 
quote  in  confirmation  of  this  Broad  Churchman- 
ship,  it  shall  be  this, — "  If  our  Heavenly  Father's 
house  is  a  house  of  many  mansions,  there  are 
doubtless  many  doors  opening  into  it." 

Julius  Hare  gave  to  his  College  that  wonderful 
collection  of  German  books  which  overflowed  into 
the  passages  and  bedrooms  of  his  Sussex  rectory. 
Yet,  as  a  man  does  who  buys  his  books  one  by  one, 
and  takes  stock  of  them,  as  he  places  each  one  on 
its  shelf,  so  Julius  Hare  knew  without  a  catalogue 
to  which  shelf  to  turn,  to  follow  out  any  train  of 
thought.  His  head  was  the  index  to  those  in- 
numerable books.  The  use  that  he  made  of  his 
German  knowledge  was  to  enlist  its  conclusions 
on  the  battle  which,  in  his  vindication  of  Luther, 
he  would  fight  against  Ultramontanism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Rationalism  on  the  other — -just  as  Dean 
Hook  and  Professor  Blunt  use  the  conserums  of 
the  Fathers  and  old  Bishops,  as  a  two-edged  sword 
against  the  arguments  of  the  Romanist  and  the 
Puritan  alike. 

In  one  of  his  early  Sussex  parochial  sermons  he 
gives  us  the  outline  of  that  modern  most  noble 
parody  of  the  description  in  Hebrews  xi.  of  the 
victors  who  overcame  by  faith — "  all  that  second 
brotherhood  of  Apostles  whom  Christ  sent  forth 
in  the  great  age  of  the  Reformation — Luther,  the 
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true  man  of  Gt)d,  and  mild  Melancthon,  and 
righteous  Calvin,  and  the  Fathers  of  onr  own 
Church,  Hooper,  and  simple  Latimer  and  wise 
Ridley — all  those  by  whom  the  pure  faith  of 
Christ  has  been  spread  from  land  to  land  and  in 
the  uttermost  comers  of  the  sea."  This  he 
largely  extends  in  the  concluding  pages  of  the 
last  sermon  on  "  The  Victory  " — a  noble  perora- 
tion, well  known  to  the  Cambridge  men  of  that 
day, — as,  when  I  have  said  to  my  friends,  "  Have 
you  any  reminiscence  about  Julius  Hare  to  give 
me  ?  "  they  have  all  instantly  alluded  to  this  noble 
passage — not  difficult  to  write  when  the  idea  had 
been  once  conceived,  but  yet  giving  the  fullest 
scope  for  the  Broad  Churchman  to  commemorate 
— Chrysostom  and  Gregory  and  Athanasius,  Boni- 
face, and  Bonaventura,  the  Waldenses,  Wicliff, 
Luther,  Ridley,  and  Charles  Simeon — "  Who,  by 
faith  preaching  the  Word  of  God  in  this  town, 
through  a  long  life  of  persevering  activity, 
became  the  instrument  of  sending  forth  zealous 
preachers  of  Christ  into  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  contributed  to  a  revival  of  true 
religion." 

Dean  Stanley  gives  us  the  history  of  his  suc- 
cesses at  Cambridge  and  the  friends  there  made, 
many  of  whose  names  are  illustrious  amongst  the 
foremost  men  of  modern  history.  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  Bunsen  and  Arnold,  Whewell  and 
Landor,  would  be  but  a  few  out  of  many.     In  the 
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same  article  he  gives  us  that  characteristic  sketch 
of  Hurstmonceux,  the  "forest  of  the  MoDcesBux," 
which,  having  been  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Fiennes, 
Dacres,  and  Najlors,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
passed  by  marriage  to  Francis  Hare,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  chaplain  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. No  one  can  take  any  volume  of  Hare's 
writings  without  noticing  that  peculiar  form  of 
spelling  which  he  advocated,  so  that  his  sermons 
were  ^^preacht^*  and  his  books  ^^puhlisht,**  and 
the  typical  schoolboy  would  probably  say  of  his 
English  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  replied  to  his 
schoolmaster  (who  was  recommending  Chaucer  as 
a  great  poet),  "  He  may  be  a  good  poet,  but  to  my 
mind  he  writes  very  bad  English." 

The  Dean  moralizes  on  the  fact  of  so  great  a 
scholar  being  found  in  an  out-of-the>way  country 
parsonage,  so  contrary,  he  says,  to  the  usages  of 
the  Continent,  where  great  scholars  are  to  be 
looked  for  only  as  Ministers  of  State,  or  as  Pro- 
fessors at  Universities,  or  as  members  of  the 
Institute  ;  and  he  says — '^  It  is  well  that  light 
should  be  diffused  as  well  as  concentrated,**  We 
may  carry  that  train  of  argument  farther,  and  be 
reminded  that,  if  the  Church  of  England  should 
ever  be  swept  away  and  her  glebes  and  parsonage- 
houses  sold,  an  element  (in  the  country  parson 
and  his  family)  which  is  eminently  civilizing,  will 
case  to  exist  in  obscure  and  out-of-the-way  neigh- 
bourhoods. 
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"  Guesses  at  Truth  *'  is  the  name  of  "  ths  Sam- 
pler,^^  on  which  all  the  brothers  with  their  needles 
each  worked  in  some  flowers.  In  them  the  con- 
tributions of  Augustus  are  not  marked  by  any 
letter,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  original 
author  of  the  work.  The  contributions  of  Francis, 
Julius,  and  Marcus,  are  all  marked  by  the  second 
letters  of  their  Christian  names — B.,  U.,  and  A. 
Julius  jokingly  used  to  say  he  thought  he  might 
publish  his  vindications  of  his  several  friends  as 
"  VindicioB  Hcmcmoe^**  or  the  "Hare  with  many 
friends."  I  have  treated  of  the  two  brothers  in 
separate  articles,  as  they  were  hares  which  took 
different  roads,  and  as  the  proverb  says, "  He  that 
runs  after  two  hares,  loses  the  first  and  does  not 
catch  the  second." 


EET.  CHARLES  BRADLEY. 

1788—1871. 

"  Disdain  not  the  old  fashion  of  dividing  your  Mrmon  into 
beads ;  a  discourse  which  r^ects  these  aids  to  perspicuitj 
will  mm  out  a  bewildered  rbapsodj,  without  aim  or  effect, 
order  or  conclusion." — AHCHDEicoH  PiiBT, 

Universal  conBent  liaa  pointed  out 
I  subject  of  thiB  sketch  aa  one  of  the 
I  greateet  masters  of  "  dirisions,"  a  very 
important  element  in  any  composition  which  has 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  hearers  after  being 
heard  only  once.  It  is  in  this  light  that  I  am 
snsions  to  teach  by  his  example  in  this  series.  As 
he  was  born  in  1788,  those  who  can  remember 
him  personally  (when  he  waa  in  the  height  of  his 
power)  are  few  in  nnmber;  I  am,  therefore,  only 
jnet  in  time  to  reacne  acme  particnlara  of  him  from 
oblivion.  He  began  pnbliehing  early  in  life,  as  I 
have  a  volume  of  his  sermons  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  in  1818.  Bishop  Ryder  pre- 
sented him  to  the  small  living  of  Glaabnry,  in 
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Brecknockshire ;  and  to  his  patron  he  dedicated 
his  second  issue  of  sermons  in  1826.  A  chapel 
was  built  for  him  at  Glapham  in  1839,  and  here 
he  remained  some  fifteen  years,  and  his  sermons, 
published  while  there,  are  well  known. 

He  was  almost,  we  may  say,  a  self-made  man, 
for  he  had  neither  patrons  nor  money  but  such  as 
he  gained  for  himself  by  his  talents ;  and  he  was 
mostly  self-educated. 

After  leaving  St.  Edmund  Hall,  at  Oxford,  he 
was  ordained  to  a  curacy  at  Wallingford,  Berks  ; 
but  he  soon  removed  to  High  Wycombe,  in  Bucks, 
where  he  remained  some  fifteen  years.  It  was 
here  that  he  attained  his  early  fame  as  a  preacher. 
Amongst  his  pupils  here  were  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
and  Professor  Bonamy  Price.  His  preparation 
for  his  sermons  was  most  laborious,  and  his  health 
early  gave  way  under  the  double  strain  of  pulpit 
and  pupils.  After  leaving  High  Wycombe,  with 
the  income  he  derived  from  Glasbury  and  his 
pew-rents  at  Glapham,  he  was  able  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  his  more  immediate  duties ;  but  some 
time  before  his  death  he  was  induced,  from  en- 
feebled constitution,  to  give  up  Glapham,  and  he 
retired  to  Gheltenham  without  duty. 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  large  family,  of  whom 
the  present  Dean  of  Westminster  is  the  best 
known  to  fame ;  by  his  second  wife  (who  still 
survives)  he  had  also  a  large  family — in  all 
twenty-two.     1  should  tremble  at  relating  this, 
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except  that  in  his  progeny  was  realized  the  tmth 
of  the  adage,  "  that  large  families  get  on  best." 
Seven  of  his  sons  were  for  a  time  on  the  founda- 
tions of  their  respective  colleges,  and  as  they  were 
brought  np  on  the  profits  of  sermons  (which  in 
Charles  Bradley's  case  amounted  to  a  large  sum) 
they  ought  to  be  good  preachers.  The  one  who 
was  Fellow  of  Balliol  is  just  elected  to  a  professor- 
ship at  the  new  University  College,  Liverpool. 
The  eldest  son — named  after  his  father,  Charles 
Bradley — enjoyed  a  well-earned  repose,  after  a 
more  than  usually  successful  career  in  tuition, 
and  died  at  a  good  ripe  age  this  year,  1883. 

(1)  The  sage  of  Chelsea,  Thomas  Carlyle,  used 
to  say,  "  Whoever  can  write  a  real  living  book,  is 
he  not  the  great  preacher  ?  "  Certainly  he  is — 
especially  if  his  book  contain  sermons.  How 
seldom  it  happens  that  sermons  which  are  good 
to  listen  to  print  well.  Moore  tells  us  in  his  Life 
of  Sheridan  that  Mr.  Fox  used  to  say  of  a  speech, 
"  Does  it  read  well  ?  "  and  if  he  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative  he  would  say,  "  Then,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  it  was  a  bad  speech."  This  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Fox's  is  certainly  true  of  sermons. 
You  hear  an  impassioned  discourse,  and  if  you 
read  it  when  printed,  you  are  apt  to  question 
whether  it  is  the  same,  it  seems  so  tame.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  reason  so  many  elegant  writers 
fail  as  preachers — they  compile  essays  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  study,  and  when  they  come  to  look 
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down  upon  the  eager  faces  of  their  congregations, 
they  find  that  the  arrows  polished  in  the  study 
are  not  winged  so  as  to  be  efiectiye  in  the  assem- 
bly.    What  says  Dr.  Hook  upon  this  point  ? — 

'^  The  more  lax,  the  less  laboured  the  style,  the 
nearer  it  comes  to  colloquial  language,  the  better. 
I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  things  which 
makes  my  ordinary  sermons  tell,  from  the  pulpit, 
is  this  very  circumstance,  that  I  write  precisely 
as  I  would  talk ;  and  that  my  sermons  are  thus 
as  nearly  as  possible  extemporaneous  composi- 
tions.  But  when  I  print  my  sermons — I  always 
make  a  point  of  recomposing  them  a/nd  altering  the 
style.*^ 

I  believe  Charles  Bradley's  are  printed  very 
nearly  as  they  were  preached  ;  he  has,  therefore, 
the  double  honour  of  having  hit  upon  a  style 
which  would  stand  the  double  test — "Did  it 
sound  well  when  delivered?"  Yes!  "Does  it 
read  well  ?  "  Yes  !  There  is  the  mark  of  care 
and  polish  both  in  the  arrangement  and  in  the 
working  out  of  Bradley's  ideas  ;  but  this  laboured 
style,  which  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  man 
would  go  upon  stilts,  in  his  hands  is  so  pervaded 
by  natural  piety  and  earnestness,  that  we  do  not 
perceive  the  polish  by  reason  of  the  matter  which 
underlies  it. 

(2)  It  is  often  said  that  in  a  superficial  age  like 
this  many  people — perhaps  some  preachers — only 
know  their  Bible  in  the  parts  which  occur  in  the 
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services.  When  there  were  fewer  books  the  Bible 
webs  more  read.  If  anj  one  wants  to  test  his 
knowledge  let  him  take  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress and  cover  over  the  references  to  Scripture 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  see  whether  he 
can  supply  the  names  of  some  of  the  minor  Pro- 
phets and  other  less -known  books  of  Scripture  as 
he  comes  to  the  several  quotations  which  consti- 
tute the  staple  of  the  text.  Charles  Bradley  did 
not  know  his  Bible  piecemeal:  he  does  not  re- 
iterate a  few  common-place  texts ;  the  whole 
imagery  contained  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  at 
his  command.  Perhaps,  therefore,  part  of  the 
charm  of  his  pages  consists  in  the  happy  way 
in  which  an  argument  is  clenched  by  an  appro- 
priate, but  unlooked-for,  passage  of  Holy  Writ. 
"  Bonus  textuarius  est  bonus  theologus."  The 
modern  sermon-writer,  if  he  wants  to  assimilate 
matter,  may  in  the  volumes  of  Bradley  be  sure 
of  finding  ore  wherever  he  opens  the  book.  Here 
is  stone  quarried  and  shaped,  and  just  as  the 
palaces  (of  a  certain  age)  at  Borne  are  built  of 
stone  taken  from  the  Coliseum  and  other  old 
buildings,  so  here  is  granite  squared  and  polished, 
which,  as  foundation  or  as  corner-stone,  may  be 
usefully  applied  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  the 
youthful  builder.  Scripture,  and  how  it  should 
be  worked  into  a  sermon,  is  one  of  the  points  I 
would  notice  in  this  writer.  He  was  of  opinion, 
with  one  of  the  old  Puritan  writers,  that  "you 
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cannot  give  Ood's  children  too  mach  of  their 
Father's  bread." 

(3)  It  maj  be  also  observed  that  Mr.  Bradlej 
never  overstrains  Scripture.  He  never  ases  it  in 
a  sense  which  can  be  gainsaid.  When  a  text  goes 
with  him  a  mile,  he  never  compels  it  to  go  twain ; 
he  never  takes  np  a  position  from  which  he  can  be 
ejected  ;  he  never  quotes  texts  in  a  fanciful  sense, 
which  (though  they  may  adorn  a  page)  were  never 
in  their  original  application  intended  to  be  so 
applied. 

(4i)  Then  the  reader  will  notice  the  simple  but 
yet  not  commonplace  or  vulgar  diction:  how 
simple  this  description  of  Christ  knocking  at  a 
man's  heart  is  !  To  a  mixed  audience  how  appro- 
priate (as  being  intelligible  to  the  poor  and,  yet 
not  tedious  to  the  educated  hearer) — not  an  easy 
thing  to  achieve  in  handling  well-worn  themes — 
"  Difficile  est  propere  communia  dicere :  " — 

'*  What  does  this  gracious  Stranger  at  our  door 
want  us  to  do  ?  You  know  how  you  act  when 
you  let  any  one  into  your  house.  You  first  hear 
him  knocking,  and  then  you  go  to  the  door  and 
remove  its  fastenings,  and  throw  it  open  to  him. 
Now  transfer  this  to  your  own  hearts.  Naturally 
Christ  has  no  place  in  them — that  is.  He  does  not 
dwell  in  their  thoughts  and  affections.  He  is  jast 
as  much  to  them  as  a  man  standing  outside  the 
door  is  to  a  house,  and  no  more — near  them,  but 
not  in  them.   To  open  the  heart  to  Him  is,  there- 
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fore,  to  discoTer  that  He  really  has  been  shut  out 
of  the  heart,  and  jet,  notwithstanding  this,  is  wait- 
ing to  come  in.  It  is  to  hear  His  voice  in  the 
Gospel  calling  to  ns  and  asking  for  admission ; 
and  then  to  open  the  heart  to  Him  and  to  give 
Him  admittance.  The  bolts  and  the  bars  are 
broken.  Unconcern  is  cast  away,  and  hardness 
of  heart  and  prejudice  against  the  Gospel,  and 
self-righteousness  and  unbelief,  and  all  those 
miserable  things  that  close  up  the  natural  mind 
against  Christ ;  and  the  mind,  slowly  perhaps,  but 
willingly,  and  at  last  joyfully,  opens  itself  to  adaiit 
into  it  Christ  and  His  truth.  It  believes  His  de- 
clarations, confides  in  His  promises,  looks  for 
pardon  to  His  blood,  lays  hold  of  His  righteous- 
ness, submits  itself  to  His  laws,  and  comforts  itself 
in  His  intercession." 

(5)  Then  how  well  he  manages  the  dialogue, 
and  uses  it  to  break  up  and  lighten  his  style  : — 

'*  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  You  may 
think  that  I  am  only  just  come,  but  recollect,  I 
have  been  here  all  your  life  long.  I  came  to  you 
first  in  childhood.  I  said  to  you  then,  '  My  son, 
give  Me  thine  heart.  I  love  them  thafc  love  Me. 
They  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me.*  But  you 
turned  Me  away.  Ton  said,  'It  was  too  soon 
then  to  admit  Me  ;  childhood  was  an  age  of  folly, 
and  folly  must  have  its  day.'  I  came  again  to 
you  in  youth,  I  knocked  then  yet  louder  for  ad- 
mittance, and  you  heard  Me ;  but  you  gave  Me  no 
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answer,  or  the  same  answer  again — *  I  had  come 
too  soon  ;  yonth  was  a  day  of  pleasure,  and  plea- 
sure also  must  have  its  day.'  It  hag  had  it.  Yonr 
youth  is  now  gone,  and  business  and  occupations 
have  succeeded  to  pleasures.  Yet  here  I  am  still ; 
)  heed  not  yonr  former  refusals.  Bepalsed  and 
despised,  here  I  am  still  persisting  in  My  gracious 
design  towards  you ;  still  calling,  entreating, 
reasoning,  pleading,  reproving,  warning,  threaten- 
ing, reluctant  as  ever  to  give  you  up,  anxious  as 
ever  to  save  and  bless  you." 

(6)  Then  is  he  not  a  great  master  of  pathos  ? — 
"  By  the  door  at  which  Christ  knocks  we  are  to 
understand  the  various  inlets  of  the  soul ;  those 
parts  and  faculties  of  it  which,  as  it  were,  admit 
things  into  it.  And  by  knocking  at  these  is  meant 
appealing  to  them,  trying  them,  endeavouring  to 
get  into  the  heart  by  means  of  them.  There  is 
our  understanding,  for  instance,  or  judgment: 
Christ  knocks  at  that  by  showing  us  that  it  is 
reasonable  we  should  admit  Him,  that  it  is  our 
duty  and  interest  to  do  so.  And  then  there  are 
our  affections :  He  appeals  to  them.  '  I  have 
loved  you  (He  says)  and  given  Myself  for  you ;  I 
have  been  wounded  and  bruised ;  I  have  bled  and 
died  for  you.  Do  not  after  this  shut  Me  out.* 
Sometimes  He  tries  our  hopes,  '  I  will  bring  ii^ 
with  Me  blessings  innumerable,  peace  and  joy  and 
salvation.'  At  other  times  He  tries  our  fears — 
*'  There  is  danger  (He  says)  in  rejecting  Me :  to 
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whom  else  can  you  turn  ?     It  will  be  your  con- 
demnation and  ruin  to  send  Me  away.' 

'*  He  seldom  gets  far  into  our  hearts  till  He  has 
torn  and  smitten  them  ;  He  seldom  gets  into  them 
at  all  till  sorrow  has  gone  in  first.  '  You  will  not 
let  Me  in  (He  says),  and  why  ?  You  have  nof 
room  for  Me.  Your  heart  is  full  of  idols  !  Well, 
then,  I  will  drive  out  those  idols.  I  will  strip 
you  of  the  things  you  love ;  and  then  when 
your  soul  is  empty  and  aching  and  desolate,  when 
you  are  looking  round  for  a  comforter  and  can 
find  none,  I  will  come  again  and  say,  **  Now  will 
you  admit  Me  ?  "  There  is  room,  and  now  let 
Me  in.' " 

(7.)  I  must  speak  more  at  length  about  his  very 
beautiful  and  exhaustive  division  of  a  subject. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  this  in  a  former  sketch, 
which  drew  forth  testimony  to  the  truth  of  my 
statement  in  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
GuivroUom,  Canon  Havergal  had  recorded  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  held  with  an  eminent 
Nonconformist  minister,  who  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  Bradley's  clear  divisions,  by  copying  out 
which,  and  running  his  eye  over  the  sermon,  he 
(the  Nonconformist)  could  preach  with  comfort 
and  credit. 

I  suppose  every  sermon-writer  uses  divisions 
more  or  less  clearly  set  forth— ^sometimes  expressed 
at  length  at  the  beginning ;  sometimes  only  al- 
luded to  as  ''  And  obgain^**  as  he  goes  through  his 
discourse.     The  early  Fathers   spoke  more  in 
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mnning  commentaries  on  passages  of  Scripture 
used  as  the  Qt)spels  for  the  days,  in  which  cases 
the  verses  wonld  form  the  divisions.  The  English 
divines,  after  the  Reformation,  and  the  Paritan 
divines  made  divisions  unfashionable  by  the  enor- 
mous number  which  thej  introduced.  In  one 
sermon.  Baxter  has  120.  But  in  writers  like 
Tillotson  the  moderate  use  of  divisions  commends 
itself  to  us  as  essential  to  the  clearness  of  a  dis- 
course. In  Glcmde's  E$8wy^  which  Mr.  Charles 
Simeon  reprinted,  divisions  are  made  a  sine  qua  non, 
and  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  Simeon's  skele- 
tons we  find  great  play  made  by  a  few  obvious  and 
natural  divisions.  George  Herbert,  in  the  Gov/ntry 
Parsony  warns  us  against  ^'  Crumbling  a  text  up 
into  small  parts,"  by  which  process  a  passage 
ceases  to  be  Scripture,,  and  becomes  a  dictionary. 
Some  people  object  to  the  over  full  statement  of 
what  the  preacher  intends  to  say,  being  intro- 
duced, after  the  exordium,  and  before  the  body  of 
the  discourse  (which  is  Bradley's  strong  point), 
on  the  ground  that  you  anticipate  the  interest  of 
the  discourse,  and  that  the  fulfilment  sometimes 
falls  short  of  the  promise.  The  repast  does  not 
always  come  up  to  the  bill  of  fare.  But  such 
opinions  are  held  only  by  a  minority. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  1881  lec- 
tures annually  giv^en  at  Yale  College  in  the  United 
States  by  Phillips  Brooks — a  well-known  preacher 
of  Boston,  who  has  been  preaching  this  summer 
(1883)  in  several  London  churches : — 
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"  The  true  way  to  get  rid  of  the  bonjness  of 
your  sermon  is  not  by  leaving  out  the  skeleton, 
but  by  clothing  it  with  flesh.  True  liberty  in 
writing  comes  by  law,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
the  outlines  of  your  work  are  laid  out  the  more 
freely  your  sermon  will  flow,  like  an  unwasted 
stream  between  its  well-built  banks.  I  think  that 
most  congregations  welcome  and  are  not  oflended 
by  clear,  precise  statements  of  the  course  which  a 
sermon  is  going  to  pursue — carefully  marked 
division  of  its  thoughts,  and,  above  all,  a  full  re- 
capitulation of  its  argument  at  the  close.  A  ser- 
mon is  not  like  a  picture  which  (once  painted) 
stands  altogether  before  the  eye.  Its  parts  elude 
the  memory.  Give  your  sermon  an  orderly,  con- 
sistent progress,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  let  your 
hearers  see  it  distinctly,  for  it  will  help  them  first 
to  understand  (and  then  to  remember)  what  you 
say." 

I  suppose  the  power  of  making  good  divisions 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  knack  which  some  people 
have  to. acquire,  others  to  cultivate  and  improve; 
but  which  in  a  few  is  inborn,  like  the  poetic  fire, 
and  those  favoured  ones  have  pnly  to  ^*  stir  up  the 
gift  that  is  in  them." 

That  it  is  a  gift  which  exists  sometimes,  apart 
from  great  scholarship,  I  will  afi^m  from  the 
following  division : — 

The  text  was  1  Peter  ii.  3,  "  If  so  be  ye  have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious."    1.  The  Lord  is 
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gracious.  2.  Has  He  been  gracions  to  yon? 
3.  Then  show  to  the  world,  by  yonr  life  and  con- 
versation, what  grace  can  effect. 

Now  this  was  the  division  of  a  local  preacher — 
the  stonemason's  apprentice,  William  Jay — with 
whicb  he  commenced  his  first  sermon  at  a  Wilt- 
shire village,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He 
hewed  and  polished  stone  then  for  Fon thill  Abbey 
Palace,  which  Beckford  was  building  in  the  last 
century.  Afterwards  for  fifty  years  he  hewed  and 
polished  sermons  for  the  congregation  of  Argyle- 
street  Chapel,  Bath ;  and  who  shall  say  that  he 
did  not  bring  these  also  to  an  excellent  work  ? 

I  will  pass  from  the  stonemason  to  Professor 
Scholefield.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  division — 
and  one  which  would  only  strike  one  who  mused 
into  the  inner  light  of  a  text,  or  followed  out  its 
consequences  by  a  poetic  imagination.  It  almost 
negatives  the  common  dictum  ''  that  there  can  be 
nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The  subject  of  his 
sermon  was  Blind  Bartimeus,  which  Longfellow 
has  painted  so  well : — 

**  Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 
The  crowd—*  What  wilt  thou  at  My  hands  ? ' 
And  he  replies,  *  Oh  giye  me  light ! 
Rabbi,  restore  the  blind  man's  sight ! ' " 

The  division  was  this : — 

1.  The  littleness  of  the  gift — He  only  asked  for 
what  everyone  in  good  health  possesses. 
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2.  The  greatness  of  the  gift — He  asked  for  that 
which  would  remove  all  the  miseries  which  Milton 
bewailed. 

A  cotemporary  of  Professor  Scholefield  once 
told  me  a  story  of  which  the  teller  was  an  ear- 
witness.  Dr.  Bateson  said  to  the  Professor — 
"  As  you  are  going  to  preach  on  the  texfc,  *  Take 
this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will 
give  thee  thy  wages,'  we  shall  not,  I  hope,  be 
troubled  with  divisions,  for  this  subject  admits  of 
none."  To  whom  the  indignant  Professor — 
"  Admits  of  none  ?  Why  this  text  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three — (1)  the  Nurse,  (2)  the 
Child,  (3)  the  Wages." 

Charles  Bradley,  if  any  man  ever  was  so  blessed, 
was  born  with  a  gift  for  divisions.  I  notice  that 
he  often  makes  a  novel  and  striking  framework 
for  a  discourse  by  contrasting  the  characters  of  a 
parable  or  history— as,  for  instance,  "  The  ten 
lepers,"  "  The  guest  who  had  not  on  the  wedding 
garment,"  showing  what  all  had  in  common  first, 
and  then  how  they  differed. 

I  will  illustrate  this  by  a  sketch  of  his  divisions 
in  the  sermon  entitled  ^'  The  offerings  of  Cain 
and  Abel." 

A.  The  resemblance  between  the  two  brothers 
— 1.  They  both  worshipped  the  true  God.  2, 
They  both  brought  an  offering,  3.  They  both 
wished  it  to  be  accepted. 

B,  The  difference  between  them--l.   In  tho 
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offerings.  2.  In  the  principles  which  ac^raated 
them.     3.  In  the  reception  they  met  with. 

C.  The  Conseqnences — 1.  To  Cain.  2.  To 
Abel.     3.  To  their  parents — Adam  and  Eve. 

I  may  probably  justify  my  having  gone  at  length 
into  this  subject  of  divisions  by  some  remarks  npon 
the  ntility  (I  might  almost  say  the  necessity)  of 
some  frame  or  plan  for  a  discourse,  which  I  will 
also  treat  nnder  the  head  of  divisions,  divided 
into — 

A.  Their  nse  to  the  preacher. 

B.  Their  nse  to  the  hearer. 

G.  Their  nse  to  future  students  and  preachers. 

A.  The  use  to  the  preacher  in  a  long  discourse 
is  obvious.     It  is  true  sermons  have  got  much 
shorter  of  late  years.     Archbishop  Cranmer  cau- 
tions. Latimer,  in  preaching  to  the  Court,  *'  not  to 
overpass  an  hour  and  a  half.'*     The  sermons  of 
Archer  Butler  and  Julius  Hare  occupy  from  thirty 
to  forty  octavo  pages,  which  means  over  an  hour. 
The  old  Evangelical  school  of  famous  preachers 
considered  they  had  not  exhausted  the  patience 
of  their  hearers  with  an  hour,  as  Dean  Close  in 
his  Cheltenham  days.      Charles  Bradley  so  (his 
hearers  have  told  me)  regulated  his  time  (by 
an  even-paced  delivery)  as  never  to  come  short 
of,  or  exceed  forty  minutes.     A  written  preacher 
can  be  exact,  but  an  extempore  preacher  often 
exceeds  or  falls  short   of  his  intended  length. 
In  composing,  if  the  preacher  has  got  his  three 
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or  fonr  divisions,  he  can  plan  out  his  matter  in 
outline,  and  see  how  much  paper  he  can  spare  to 
each  head. 

Then,  if  he  has  had  the  genias  to  plan  ont,  or  the 
luck  to  find,  a  good  skeleton,  jthe  best  half  of  his 
work  is  done.  The  architect  draws  a  plan  of  a 
building  on  a  known  scale,  and  the  first  half  of  the 
work  is  done.  The  builder  and  his  masons  and  car- 
*  penters  take  up  the  work  (which  is  mechanical), 
and  so  the  second  half — the  filling  in  of  the  win- 
dow frames  and  building  the  walls  can  be  easily 
performed  by  less  skilled  labour.  A  very  young 
hand  at  sermon-writing  could  fill  in  this  sketch 
of  "  The  ofierings  of  Cain  and  Abel ;  "  at  all  events, 
so  as  to  make  something  of  it,  he  would  only  have 
to  write  about  a  page  under  each  head,  which  he 
could  do  with  moderate  knowledge  of  his  Bible, 
and  if  not  a  polished  performance,  the  thing  would 
hang  together,  for  he  could  hardly  get  off  Charles 
Bradley's  tramroad,  and  so  the  discourse  would 
have  unity,  and  steadily  advance  to  its  destination, 
"  Semper  ad  eventum  featinaV^ 

B.  The  advantages  to  the  hearers  would  be  that 
they  could  take  in  the  argument  piecemeal.  A 
well  announced  sketch  would  be  like  a  syllabus  to 
a  lecture,  or  the  headings  to  a  chapter  in  a  difficult 
book — ^it  gives  you  a  notion  of  what  is  coming, 
and  prepares  you  for  the  sequence  of  the  ideas  in 
a  discussion. 

The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair'a 
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Belles  Lettres  sets  forth  the  nse  of  diyisions  verj 
well : — 

"  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances 
to  the  memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They 
serve  also  to  fix  his  attention  ;  they  enable  him 
more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  and 
development  of  a  discourse ;  they  give  him  pauses 
and  resting-places  where  he  can  reflect  upon  what 
has  been  said  and  look  forward  to  what  is  coming ; 
they  foreshadow  the  length  of  the  discourse  like 
milestones,  as  Qainctilian  says — '  The  conclusion 
of  each  head  is  a  relief  to  the  hearers  ;  just  as 
upon  a  journey  the  milestones  ^'  notata  spatia  in- 
scriptis  lapidibns  "  serve  to  diminish  the  traveller's 
fatigue.  For  we  are  always  pleased  to  see  our 
labour  begin  to  lessen,  and  are  stirred  up  to  finish 
our  task  more  cheerfully  by  calculating  how  much 
remains.'  " 

C.  These  sermons,  being  revised  by  the  author 
and  published  during  his  life  and  under  his  super- 
vision, are  very  different  things  from  the  sermons 
which  are  the  results  of  shorthand- writers'  notes. 
We  have  divisions  (in  different  type),  in  their 
exactness,  at  the  setting  forth  the  proposed  plan 
of  the  discourse,  and  then  (also  in  different  type) 
the  heads  repeated  when  we  come  to  them  in  order 
as  the  sermon  progresses.  The  heads,  therefore, 
.being  copied  out  on  a  card  would  represent  a 
skeleton.  But  a  mere  skeleton  alone  is  often  un- 
attractive to  the  tyro,  and  he  turns  from  it  in 
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disgnst.  Bat  if  anyone  was  to  read  one  of  these 
sermons,  and,  reading  it,  became  enamoured  of  it 
(when  he  sees  how  a  "  Master  in  Israel "  can  cause 
the  dry  bones  to  liye),  and  then  to  attack  the 
skeleton,  hopefnllj  bat  in  his  own  strength,  me- 
thinks  he  would  warm  up  to  his  task,  and  would 
saj  as  the  illumination  broke  over  him  (to  parody 
the  well-known  story  of  the  disciple  of  a  great 
painter),  "J  (dso  ami  a  preacher,^* 

This  is  an  age  in  which  we  want  the  inspiration 
of  the  extempore  orator,  gazing  face  to  face  at  his 
hearers,  combined  with  the  fulness  and  exactness 
of  a  written  sermon.  We  want  the  accuracy  and 
finish  of  the  written  discourse,  with  the  freshness 
of  thought  worked  out  in  the  presence  of  living 
faces,  something  which  shall  combine  the  two,  as 
if  in  a  study,  papered  with  photographs  of  anxious 
and  sympathetic  hearers,  the  divine  was  to  guide 
the  pen  over  his  paper.  The  mere  manuscript 
delivered  is  dull,  the  mere  extemporaneous  effu- 
sion is  often  a  wandering  rhapsody.  Now,  if  the 
student  in  his  diaconate  (where  it  '^  appertaineth 
to  his  office  to  read  homilies  ")  was  to  put  a  skele- 
ton of  Charles  Bradley  on  a  half-sheet  of  note- 
paper  in  his  Bible,  and  try  it  at  a  bed-side  as  an 
extempore  homily  in  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
and  then  at  his  cottage  lecture  at  a  distant  hamlet 
on  the  Friday,  he  would  soon  find  that  confidence- 
which  comes  by  endeavour,  and  is  not  born  of  un- 
justifiable audacity.     And  if  he  is  studious  and 
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patient  the  rest  will  come.  Do  not  let  the  Non- 
conformist local  preacher  be  th.e  only  one  to  saj 
he  can  talk  without  a  manuscript — confidence  maj 
be  acquired  by  habit. 


qui  sibi  fidit, 
Dux  regit  examen.' 


The  Nonconformists  practise  their  students  at 
theologicar  colleges  more  in  the  art  of  deliyery 
than  we  do,  and  we  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  considering  it  quite  correct  to  set  our  pupils 
to  preach  before  their  ordination ;  though  at  some 
of  the  theological  colleges  it  is  being  tried  whether 
at  hospitals  or  like  places  an  audience  cannot  be 
found,  to  which  the  unordained  student  (seeking 
to  prepare  himself  before  ordination  for  pulpit 
duties)  may  make  his  first  efibrts.  In  the  lives  of 
people  like  Cornelius  Winter,  of  Marlborough,  we 
read  that,  even  a  century  ago,  the  Nonconformists 
sent  their  students  out  to  begin  to  small  audiences 
in  villages.  It  was  from  the  roof  of  Cornelius 
Winter  that  William  Jay,  of  whom  I  spoke,  sallied 
forth  to  gather  round  him  a  few  Wiltshire 
peasants. 

Cecil  used  to  say,  "Above  all  things  disen- 
cumber a  sermon."  Now,  this  is  what  we  may 
do  by  a  clear  plan  before  we  begin — what  have 
we  to  say  ?  and  what  are  the  limits  which  bound 
our  subject  ? 

The  superfluous  matter  must  be  put  into  the 
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exordinm,  or  cast  aside  altogether — jast  as  a 
skilful  workman  hews  the  excrescences  from  a 
piece  of  rongh  timber  before  he  rolls  it  on  the  saw- 
pit  to  be  planked.  See  how  this  "  Prince  of 
Sermon- writers  "  does  this — how  mach  he  says 
and  yet  gets  rid  of  in  one  sentence. 

The  subject  is,  "  The  fear  of  Peter  when  walking 
on  the  sea."  "We  all  know  to  which  of  our 
Lord's  disciples  these  words  (Matt.  xiv.  31)  relate. 
Indeed,  had  not  his  namie  been  expressly  mentioned 
we  could  not  have  failed  to  discover  in  this  his- 
tory the  ardour^  the  self-confidence,  and  eventually 
the  weakness,  which  distinguished  the  forward 
Peter  from  the  rest  of  the  Apostles."  Then  the 
division — (1)  Peter's  fear,  (2)  The  cause  of  it, 
(3)  Its  consequences,  (4)  The  prayer  it  drew  from 
him. 

One  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  Charles  Bradley's 
sermons  sold  well,  edition  after  edition.  And  as 
he  broke  down  from  overwork  many  years  before 
his  death,  and  his  Church  preferment  was  very 
small,  it  was  but  just  that  the  sale  of  his  sermons 
(and  he  published  them  in  half-guinea  volumes) 
was  very  large.  For  many  years  he  made  four 
hundred  a  year  net  profit.  When  you  take  one 
of  them  up  you  feel  you  are  walking  with  a  guide 
who  knows  his  way,  like  a  pilot  bringing  a  ship 
down  a  channel  where  the  buoys  are  clearly  visible, 
not  like  a  man  setting  out,  with  an  exploring 
party,  in  a  newly  discovered  country,  making  for 
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no  definifce  terminns,  but  following  any  openings 
or  glades  that  may  chance  to  present  them- 
selves. 

His  manner  betokened  the  solemnity  which 
he  felt  and  with  which  he  inspired  his  hearers. 
His  pnpils  in  the  days  when  he  was  first  rising 
into  fame  as  a  preacher  at  High  Wycombe,  tell 
me  (as  do  his  sons)  thftt  eyen  as  boys,  at  an  age 
when  yonth  is  not  given  to  reverence  authority 
{monitonlms  asper)  they  were  fascinated  by  his 
cheerfal  and  solemn  earnestness  and  the  simplicity 
and  charm  of  his  language.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  were  suited  to  his  matter — he  was  a  most 
sympathetic  preacher,  naturally  following  the 
joyous  or  sorrowful  passages  of  his  discourse. 
His  voice  was  clear  and  he  had  no  occasion  to 
strain  it,  even  in  a  large  church.  His  action  was 
slight,  sometimes  a  little  with  his  right  hand, 
as  if  to  carry  to  the  hearer  his  more  solemn 
warnings : — 

"  You  felt  (says  one  of  his  constant  hearers  of 
fifty  years  ago)  as  if  you  were  listening  to  a  ser- 
mon well  read,  and  I  can  never  recall  him  better 
than  by  running  over  one  of  his  printed  sermons, 
which  I  can  even  now  seem  to  fancy  him  deliver- 
ing, so  well  do  I  remember  them."  Mr,  Charles 
Hebert,  who  was  many  years  his  curate,  is  kind 
enough  to  write  me  from  Ambleside,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

**  The  time  which  Mr*.  Bradley  took  in  prepar- 
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ing  a  sormon  varied  according  to  T^hether  the 
matter  was  treatable  or  not.  If  it  woald  not 
work,  he  put  it  aside  for  other  times.  The  fea- 
ture in  him  which  was  most  prominent  was  the 
richness  and  abundance  o(  his  material.  So  mach 
of  good  matter,  experimental  and  otherwise  in 
each  (morning)  sermon,  that  it  served  his  people 
for  thoughts  and  conversation  for  the  week.  It 
was  not  simply  wine  or  broth  that  he  was  giving 
them,  but  well-cooked  massive  ^pieces  de  resis" 
tcmce,^  It  was  a  great  privilege  to  hear  one;  a 
series  did  all  that  a  minister  could  do  to  build  up 
people  in  the  truth." 

I  do  not  wonder,  then,  that  Canon  Havergal 
used  to  say  he  was  "  The  Prince  of  Sermon- 
writers,"  or  that  Bishop  Villiers  thus  advised  a 
London  preacher  (who  was  saying  he  had  a  loud 
voice,  but  somehow  he  could  not  get  people  to 
come  and  hear  him,  and  his  pews  would  not  let), 
"  Bradley  is  not  out  of  print ;  if  you  can  only  read 
with  good  emphasis,  you  can  soon  fill  your  church." 

Dr.  Bradley,  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster 
(the  fourth  son  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch), 
writes  me  word  that  when  some  few  years  ago  he 
went  to  preach  at  High  Wycombe,  one  of  the  old 
inhabitants  produced  the  architect's  drawings  for 
putting  new  galleries  to  the  parish  church,  as  the 
church,  though  large  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, would  not  conveniently  hold  the  regular 
congregation   in   his   father's    time.      This   was 
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before  the  chair-making  ^indastrj  of  Bncking- 
hamshire  had  developed  itself,  and  conseqaentlj 
the  population  was  much  less  than  it  has  since 
become. 

In  sketching  a  historj  of  preaching,  I  am  glad 
to  have  been  able  to  get  at  this  fact  on  nndonbted 
authority,  because  it  shows  how  much  an  indivi- 
dual could  accomplish  in  those  days  bj  cultivating 
and  using  the  powers  which  belong  to  the  pulpit ; 
for  I  do  not  suppose,  in  those  days,  that  much  of 
what  Chalmers  calls  '*  the  aggressive  system  *'   of 
parish  work  was  carried  on.     It  was  enough  if  the 
sick  were  visited.     The  power  of  drawing  people 
to  church  by  good  sermons  had  therefore  a  fair 
trial.     Ministers  did  not  go  out  into  the  highways 
to  compel  men  to  come  to  church — they  only  let  it 
be  known  that  good  preaching  was  to  be  heard  at 
certain  times  and  places — and  men  came  to  listen. 
We  sometimes  hear  the  cry  that  the  pulpit  has 
lo^t  its  power ;  that  literature  and  the  press  rule 
men's  minds  instead  ;  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
taking  pains  and  reading  up  carefully  for  Sunday 
work,  for  people  do  not  really  care  for  good  ser- 
mons.    Then,   again,   conscientious   pastors  feel 
that  they  must  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in 
schools,  and  in  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the  city, 
seeking  out  the  whole,  as  well  as  ministering  to 
the  sick,  and  have  realized  the  proverb  ^Hhat  a 
house-going  parson  makes  a  Church^going  people.^^ 
They  have,  therefore,  less  time  for  composition  ; 
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but  they  have  done  mvi^h.  to  entice  men  to  come  to 
church :  they  have  enlisted  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture as  handmaids  of  religion,  and  so  they  have 
taught  reverence  to  holy  times  and  holy  places. 

They  have  also  enlisted  the  great  powers  of 
music  in  the  same  cause,  and  have  introduced  a 
hymnal  which  (now  it  is  so  generally  known) 
brings  out  hearty  congregational  singing.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  George  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Mime 
twenty  million  copies  of  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern  have  been  sold  between  1861,  the  year  of 
their  publication,  and  1880.  The  Editor  tells  me 
this  is  quite  within  the  mark,  and  the  sales  are 
increasing  every  year. 

What,  then,  if  to  this  we  could  add  good  ser- 
mons, like  those  at  High  Wycombe,  Glasbury, 
and  Clapham,  which  drew  people  to  church,  kept 
them  busy  listeners  while  there,  fulfilled  all  their 
expectations,  and  which  left  them  something  to 
think  over  till  the  next  Sunday !  Surely,  the 
Church  of  England  would  even  yet  become  irre- 
sistible, and  those  whose  feet  are  without — even 
at  the  door — demanding  her  disestablishment  be- 
cause she  is  (as  they  say)  ceasing  to  be  the  Church 
of  the  age  and  of  the  people,  would  alter  their 
demands  and  acknowledge  her  mission  and  power. 

True,  that  Charles  Bradley  wrote  in  an  age  be- 
fore the  Oxford  movement  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
study  of  the  old  writers  and  historical  Christianity ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  his  pages  which  could 
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offend  the  most  fastidioas  Chnrcliman — ^his  is  the 
old  Charch  of  England,  warm,  Eyangelical  preach- 
ing of  the  best  type.  He  is  a  man  of  one  book, 
bat  he  knows  that  book  in  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter,  and  the  religion  of  pa/rty  is  unknown 
to  him. 

In  the  absence  of  any  authorized  homilies  which 
are  readable,  the  best  modem  writings  will  ever 
be  the  resource  from  which  the  deacon  will  com- 
pile ;  nor  would  he  degrade  himself  by*  a  con- 
fession that  his  learning  was  derived  from  the  old 
masters.  What  matter  how  he  fed  his  people,  so 
he  fed  them  well,  even  if  it  were  partly  from 
"  vineyards  which  he  had  not  planted  and  wells 
which  he  digged  not  "  ? 

The  following  extract  is  from  Bishop  Mac- 
lagan's  Charge  of  1880  to  the  Lichfield  clergy :— - 
''  I  have  one  further  suggestion  to  make,  which 
may  probably  seem  to  some  of  you  to  be  retrograde 
in  its  tendency.  I  believe  that  for  the  sake  of 
our  younger  and  over-worked  clergy,  as  well  as 
our  lay-deacons  and  lay-readers,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  a  new  volume  of  homilies,  or  several 
volumes,  should  be  issued  by  authority,,  more 
suited  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  our  age 
than  those  which  we  now  have,  and  to  read  which 
in  the  Church  *  a/ppertaineth  to  the  office  of  a  dedconj* 
Here  is  a  work  which  needs  no  appeals  to  Parlia- 
ment— no  complicated  processes  of  any  kind, 
which  would  be  as  simple  and  easy  in  its  accom- 
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plishment  as  it  wonld  be  helpful  both  to  clergy 
and  people.  Such  homilies,  read  from  time  to 
^  time  and  containing  definite  instruction  in  the 
faith  of  Christ  and  in  the  principles  of  His  Church, 
would  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  congregations, 
either  rich  or  poor." 

The  fashion  of  sermons  changes  almost  as 
quick  as  the  fashions  in  dress.  Yet  one  would 
have  thought  that  a  well-written  sermon  on  a 
subject  of  eternal  interest  would  continue  in  its 
place,  because — 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 
Its  loveliness  increases :  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness." — Endymion, 

• 

But  I  suppose,  after  a  while,  sermons  which  have 
been  popalar  and  had  a  large  circulation  bj  this 
very  fact  destroy  themselves,  because  they  are 
labelled  "  dangerous." 

Mr.  Higham,  of  Farringdon  Street,  who  deals 
in  clerical  literature,  and  from  the  number  pass- 
ing through  his  hands  every  year  of  second-hand 
volumes  of  sermons  of  all  schools  of  thought  can 
throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  sermons,  tells 
me  that  Bradley's  sermons  never  hang  long  on 
hand.  He  also  made  a  remark  which  amused  me : — 

"  People  generally  like  to  read  the  theological 
literature  outside  their  own  Church:  so  that  a 
High  Churchman  orders  a  complete  set  of  Spur- 
geon's  sermons  or  Jay's,  and  a  Nonconformist 
inquires  for  Canon  Liddon. " 
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As  Mr.  Charles  Bradley's  sermons  were  pub- 
lished when  he  was  comparatively  a  young  man, 
^nd  as  he  (on  retiring  from  active  life  many  years 
before  his  death)  natnrally  attended  churches 
where  other  people  preached,  he  often  heard  his 
own  sermons..  On  one  occasion  the  preacher,  on 
catching  his  eye  as  he  was  closing  one  of  Mr.  C. 
Bradley's  discourses,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
say,  '*  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  haying  read 
you  this  excellent  sermon  of  Mr.  G.  Bradley,  as  I 
see  him  an  attentive  listener." 

There  are  many  anecdotes  extant  of  people 
feeling  convinced  that  a  sermon  with  strong  de- 
scriptions of  characfcer  in  it  was  aimed  expressly  at 
them.  But  this  one  I  can  vouch  for,  as  I  had  it 
only  this  year  from  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Charles  Bradley.  He  being  called  on  unexpec- 
tedly to  preach  in  a  strange  place,  took  up  one  of 
his  father^s  very  searching  sermons,  on  the  warn- 
ing to  the  Church  of  Laodicea.  A  hearer  charged 
him  with  having  written  it  to  annoy  him.  On 
the  Monday  he  called  on  the  person  and  produced 
the  printed  sermon  delivered  in  another  county 
and  twenty  years  before.  The  aggrieved  hearer, 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  explanation, 
said,  ''  Then  if  you  did  not  write  it  lately  to  vex 
me,  your  father  must  have  written  it  twenty  years 
ago  to  annoy  me." 
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"  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays — 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  faxie 
Not  worldly  minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  nature's  impress — gaiety  and  health, 
Freedom  and  hope  ;  but  keen  withal  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note — and,  hark !  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks." 

Wordsworth's  Excursion,  Bk.  vii. 

"  The  Church  was  like  a  garden,  in  which  things  rank  and 
gross  in  nature  were  running  to  seed.  But  they  did  not 
possess  it  wholly ;  it  still  produced  beautiful  flowers  and 
wholesome  fruit.  At  the  Reformation  wise  men  would  have 
weeded  the  garden ;  but  rash  ones  were  for  going  to  work 
with  plough  and  harrow." — Southet. 

E,  who  towards  the  end  of  his  life  be- 
came Dean  of  Chichester — W.  F.  Hook 
— was  bom  ten  years  later  than  the 
subject  of  my  last  sketch.  Yet,  as  his  life  was 
prolonged,  and  as  he  continued  a  prominent 
character  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  seems- 
to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Since  Stanley's  Life  of 
Arnold  no  better  biography  has  appeared  than  the 
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one  of  Dean  Hook,  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Stephens, 
of  Woolbeding,  in  Sussex.  The  popnlar  edition 
is  in  most  people's  hands,  and  has  an  advantage 
over  the  library  edition — ^in  that  it  has  a  good 
index. 

The  times  in  which  Hook  lived  were  those 
especially  adapted  for  bringing  out  and  giving 
scope  to  his  pecaliar  powers.  The  tointer  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry  was  passing  as  regards  clerical 
life,  and  there  were  signs  of  the  fall  burst  of  spring 
being  at  hand  in  the  Charch.  This  awakening 
Hook  quickly  recognized,  and  guided  with  a  strong 
hand  for  nearly  half  a  century — "  the  hour  was  come 
<md  the  man.^^ 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Hook  was  ordained. 
Dr.  Hawkins,  of  Oriel,  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  a  sermon  on  Tradition,  which 
Cardinal  Newman  thus  speaks  of  in  his  Apo- 
logia : — 

"He  lays  down  a  proposition  self-evident,  as 
soon  as  stated,  to  those  who  have  at  all  examined 
the  structure  of  Scripture  ;  that  the  sacred  text 
was  never  intended  to  teach  doctrvne^  but  only  to 
prove  it.  His  subject  was  a  novel  one  at  the 
time." 

In  1835  the  Oxford  tracts  brought  this  subject 
prominently  forward ;  in  1838  Dr.  Hook  preached 
his  celebrated  sermon,  Hea/r  the  Churchy  before  the 
Court ;  and  in  1839  Canon  Woodgate  handled  the 
subject  at  length  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  on 
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Tradition.  In  the  celebrated  protest  of  the  Puri- 
tans in  1673,  the  Church  of  England  is  called 
Tlie  Ghwrch  of  the  Traditioners.  It  was  in  1836 
that  Keble  preached  his  sermon,  Primitive  Tradi- 
tion Becogmzed  in  Holy  Scripture,  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  at  the  visitation  of  Archdeacon  Dealtry . 
Just  as  Bishop  Jewell  uses  the  early  writers 
against  the  Romanists,  and  Richard  Hooker  uses 
them  against  the  Puritans — so  Hook,  clothing 
himself  in  ancient  armour,  attacked  either  party 
indiscriminately,  and  often  both  at  one  time — by 
his  via  media  views.  Hook  had  found  the  deep 
water,  by  ca/refully  taking  his  own  soundings.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  his  ministry  he  saw  that  he 
must  test  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  by 
seeing  how  far  it  agreed  with  the  Church  of  the 
early  centuries  after  Christ.  This  reading  he 
followed  up  all  his  life,  and  his  natural  sagacity 
seems  to  have  led  him  to  suppose  that  upon  these 
principles  the  coming  battle  could  alone  be  waged. 
I  may  apply  to  him  the  lines  of  Cowper  : — 

'^  A  terrible  sagacity  informs 
The  poet's  mind  ;  he  looks  to  distant  storms — 
He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  roar, 
The  billow,  ere  it  breaks  upon  the  shore." 

Thus  from  comparing  the  Fathers  of  the  early 
centuries  with  the  Church  of  the  Reformers  as 
contained  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Hook  became  at  home  in  the  history  of  . 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  on  familiar  ground 
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when  (in  his  Archbishops  of  Canterbury)  he  came 
to  the  times  of  Granmer  and  Parker. 

To  use  Professor  Blnnt's  phrase  in  his  Parish 
Priest^  Hook  took  "  one  master  key "  into  his 
possession  by  the  study  of  the  age  after  the 
Apostles,  and  so  he  had  no  need  to  carry  about 
with  him  "  a  hwnch  of  minor  keys,*^ — "  Jiwat  in- 
tegros  accedere  fontes  atque  haurire  "  was  his  motto. 
**  We  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers^ 
not  for  their  opinions,  but  for  the  witness  they  bear 
to  certam  facts.'* 

He  held,  to  a  certain  extent,  some  of  the  views 
of  the  Oxford  School,  before  those  views  were 
promulgated  in  the  "  Tracts,**  for  he  preached 
some  of  their  doctrines  a  decade  before  they  were 
started.  But  when,  as  some  of  the  later  Tracts 
came  out,  he  saw  their  tendency,  he  combated  the 
arguments  of  any  extreme  men  who  would  undo 
the  work  of  the  B>eformation.  He  did  not  wish 
the  differences  between  Rome  and  England  to  be 
smoothed  over  like  a  crease  in  a  robe,  or  kept 
out  of  sight  like  a  hidden  shoal.  He  liked  to 
bare  the  old  rock  on  which  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  laid,  and  to  exhibit 
it  in  all  its  beautiful  proportions  and  massive 
strength. 

So  that  when  he  had  started  working  out  his 
own  opinions,  and  in  fifteen  years  or  so  the  Oxford 
party  came  up  to  him,  he  welcomed  them  as  men 
going  the  same  road.     If  any  went  beyond  him 
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he  let  them  go  and  qnietlj  continued  his  own 
conrse. 

It  was  bnt  natural,  therefore,  that,  at  the  time, 
a  clamour  should  be  raised  against  Hook  as  one 
who  had. turned  upon  his  own  party  ;  and  those 
who  can  remember  the  controversies  of  forty 
years  ago,  know  how  difficult  it  was  to  appease 
such  clamours.  There  was,  therefore,  a  necessity 
to  publish  his  life,  with  extracts  from  his  letters 
and  diaries  of  the  time,  and  also  his  controver- 
sial sermons.  Any  one  who  reads  these  in 
Mr.  Stephens'  biography,  and  in  two  charming 
volumes  by  Bentley,  called  Chwrch  Ordinancesy 
will  see  how  well  Hook  took  up  his  station  in  the 
battle,  and  what  a  straightforward  and  ever  ready 
antagonist  he  was.  His  trumpet  gave  no  uncer- 
tain sound. 

Now  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has  cleared 
away,  no  one  would  say  that  Hook  ever  trimmed 
his  course.  He  turned  a  broadside  of  his  ship  to 
either  side  in  the  controversy  against  the  ultra- 
Puritan,  as  against  those  who  would  bring  ''  the 
mud  of  the  Tiber  "  over  the  land  which  Granmer 
and  Ridley  and  Parker  had  claimed  as  the  heri- 
tage of  our  Anglican  Church.  But  he  never 
changed  his  views  or  his  tactics.  He  was,  he 
says,  for  forty  years  the  mastiff  of  the  Church  of 
England.  His  firmness  was  based  on  conviction 
obtained  by  searching  the  early  records  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  convinced  him  of  the 
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Apostolic  character  of  the  English  Reformed 
Chnrch,  and  that  not  because  it  was  a  State 
Church,  bnt  because  it  was  a  true  Church. 

^^  Our  Reformation  "  (he  says  in  his  preface  on 
"  Anglican  Principlea "  to  the  Church  and  the 
Age,  Murray)  "  was  not  one  revolutionary  act, 
but  a  series  of  events,  covering  the  space  of  a 
century  and  a  half.  One  of  the  many  advantages 
which,  as  Anglicans,  we  possess  is  this,  that  we 
call  no  man  master.  The  Lutheran  is  silenced 
when  the  authority  of  Martin  Luther  is  urged 
against  him,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  John  Calvin  is  to  many  what  the  Master 
of  the  Sentences  was  to  the  student  .of  Divinity  in 
the  middle  ages.  Through  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
revolutionary  age,  the  Anglican  Reformation 
worked  its  way  ;  and,  what  at  the  time  was  re- 
garded as  a  misfortune,  the  absence  (namely)  of  any 
master  mind,  is  now  our  boast.  We  call  no  man 
master,** 

He  looked  upon  the  old  ship  as  coming  into 
dry  dock  to  have  her  barnacles  rubbed  off  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  she  went  on 
her  voyage  with  the  old  crew,  some  portion  having 
mutinied  and  gone  to  Rome,  some  having  mutinied 
(because  she  was  not  sufficiently  scraped  and 
cleaned),  and  having  gone  to  Nonconformity. 
Thus  he  calls  both  parties  who  are .  not  of  us 
«  sects:* 

He  draws  the  line  to  his  own  mind,  in  dealing 
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with  separatists,  very  exactly  and  firmly,  but, 
charitably.  He  says,  ^^  There  is  a  clear  Ime  between 
us,  but  loe  ccm  shake  hamds  over  it.*^  And,  strange 
to  say,  no  man  (speaking  soboldly  what  he  thonght) 
had  so  many  friends,  and  nltimately  converts,  from 
amongst  the  Puritan  bodies. 

He  did  not  run  about,  like  a  timid  man,  asking 
people  what  he  should  do  in  days  of  trial,  but 
having  fixed  his  station  on  what  he  considered  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  controversy,  he  dared  men 
to  dislodge  him  and  pull  him  down  into  the  valley 
on  either  side.  And  he  spent  his  life  in  trying  to 
keep  others  in  the  same  faith :  he  was  a  watch- 
dog by  no  means  inclined  to  be  terrified  or  muzzled. 
If  any  sheep  was  taken  out  of  his  fold,  it  was 
"  rmiltum  latrante  lyciscd,** 

In  some  sense  Hook  resembles  Laud.  Hook 
was  misunderstood  in  his  life-time — so  was  Laud. 
The  Life  of  Hook  is  in  every  Anglican  scholar's 
hands,  and  we  understand  him  now.  But  many 
people  judge  Laud  who  have  known  his  character 
only  by  hearsay,  or  as  described  by  his  Puritan 
enemies,  especially  by  Lord  Macaulay.  Let  them 
read  Professor  James  Mozley*s  essay,  "  Life  of 
Archbishop  Laud,^^  in  the  first  volume  of  Mozley's 
collected  essays  (Rivington).  Now,  Laud  makes 
the  Anglican  Church  to  have  always  existed,  and 
to  exist  now  by  the  "  succession  of  orders  "  as  well 
as  by  the  "  succession  of  doctri/ne,"  And  those  who 
read  Laud's  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher, 
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will  find  that  otlr  mnch-abused  or  martyred  arch- 
bishop was  an  uncompromising  foe  to  Papal  supre- 
macy and  Roman  errors  of  doctrine.  In  these 
things  he  resembles  Hook  and  Samuel  Wilber- 
force,  the  Lives  of  each  of  which  have  settled 
their  Anglican  orthodoxy  beyond  a  donbt. 

To  one  of  his  controversial  writings  he  has  pre- 
fixed as  a  motto  the  following  passage  from  a  book 
which  has  dropped  out  of  circulation  now,  but 
which  forty  years  ago  was  in  everyone's  hands, 
Ths  Correspondence  between  Bishop  J  ebb  and  Dr. 
Alexcmder  Knox.     The  passage  is  this  : — 

*'  You  may  easily  perceive  that  when  any  one 
stands  on  a  middle  point,  between  two  others  who 
are,  with  respect  to  him,  strictly  equi- distant,  he 
must  (from  the  inevitable  laws  of  perspective) 
appear  to  both  not  to  be  in  the  middle,  but  com- 
paratively near  the  opposite  party." 

I  must  admit  that  the  term  "  Via  Media  "  has 
an  unpleasant  sound,  and  seems  to  savour  of  com- 
promise. Yet,  as  adopted  by  J.  H,  Newman,  we 
may  use  it  for  lack  of  a  better,  when  we  under- 
stand what  it  means.  In  p.  145  of  the  Apologia, 
Newman  says  : — "  Via  Media  "  is  an  expressive 
title,  but  not  altogether  satisfactory,  because  it  is 
at  first  sight  negative.  It  seemed  to  be  only  a 
receding  from  extremes — therefore  I  had  to  draw 
it  out  into  a  shape  and  character."  Let  me  aid  the 
expression  by  these  words  of  A.  W.  Haddan  in 
English  Divines  of  the  8ixtee7ith  and  Seventeenth 
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• 

Centuries  : — "  The  English  divines  of  these  cen- 
times differ  on  some  minor  points,  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  we  all  know  what  is  meant  bj  their 
theology.  The  well-known  boast  of  'modera- 
tion '  and  ^  via  media^  which  is  almost  their 
proverbial  character,  is  not  a  merely  negative 
phrase.  It  marks  a  line,  adopted  upon  principle, 
bnt  which  happens  to  present  itself  to  onlookers 
as  lying  between  opposite  tendencies,  such  as 
grow  into  existence  on  either  side.  This  is  a  line 
not  to  be  slighted  (as  some  now  slight  it)  as  though 
it  were  one  of  timid  or  dishonest  compromise. 
Such  compromise  is  often  compulsory  in  theology, 
from  the  pressure  of  counter  truths." 

Kardi  Ttjv  dvalav  fuoortiQ  larlv  i)  ^P^ttj,  Kard  Sk  to  dpurrov 

KCLl  TO  €V  axpOTtlQ, 

Arist.,  Ethics,  Nic.  ii.  6. 

Hook  had  luckily  that  physical  health  and 
breadth  of  chest  which  generates  moral  courage— 
the  mena  sana  in  corpore  sa/no.  Even  as  a  boy  at 
Winchester  he  was  chosen  by  "  the  commoners  " 
as  their  champion  to  repel  any  attacks  from  the 
townspeople  on  their  privileges.  He  could  sleep 
at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  He  felt  his  love  of 
controversy,  and  used  to  quote  as  applicable  to  his 
own  case  the  saying  of  Jeremiah,  "  Woe  is  me,  my 
mother,  that  tTiou  hast  horn  me  a  mom  of  strife, ^^  He 
felt  the  pleasure  of  overcoming  in  argument  and 
carrying  his  point,  and  he  had  always  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.    Sportsmen  tell  us  a  well-bred 
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terrier  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  nnearthin^ 
a  badger  from  his  tortnons  hole.  Dr.  Hook  knew 
also  the  strength  of  his  well-fitting  armonr ;  he 
**  was  harnessed  and  carrying  bows,"  and  many  a 
well-aimed  shaft  did  he  plant  in  the  enemies' 
ranks.  He  used  to  pnt  proverbs  and  aphorisms  at 
the  head  of  the  pages  of  his  diary  (after  the 
fashion  of  Poor  Bichard^s  AJma/nach),  and  at  the 
top  of  one  page  (in  which  he  records  many  en- 
counters with  the  foes  of  the  Church)  is  written, 
"  GocTs  dia/monds  often  cut  one  (mother  " — ^a  proverb 
quoted  &om  Thomas  Fuller's  Life  of  Ridley. 

Long  before  the  Oxford  School  arose  Hook  had 
felt  the  need  of  something  being  added  to  the 
system,  which  the  Wesley ans  outside  the  fold, 
and  the  Evangelical  party  within  the  fold,  were 
promulgating : — 

"  They  were  powerful  in  showing  the  work 
done  fox  U8  by  our  Redeemer.  Where  they  failed 
was  in  showing  the  work  which  He  does  in  us^  by 
the  Sacraments  and  other  Divinely  appointed  means 
of  grace,  whereby  we  become  partakers  of  the 
Divine  Nature." 

It  was  said  of  the  divines  who  lived  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Stuarts  that  they  wrote  their 
sermons,  in  order  to  have  tangible  documents  to 
refer  to  in  case  they  were  dragged  before  the 
tribunals  for  heresy.  Hook's  earliest  printed 
documents  may  be  referred  to  in  the  same  way,  to 
prove  he  was  no  trimmer.     What  he  spoke  and 
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pvinted  in  1822  and  in  1835,  he  also  adhered  to  in 
liis  latest  utterances.  1  have  before  me  his  con- 
troversial sermons,  printed  at  Leeds  by  Mr.  Harri-. 
son's  firm,  in  his  earliest  years  there — they  are 
all  reprinted  in  Ghwrch  Ordinmices,  by  Bentley,  in 
which  new  issue  they  are  arranged  under  four 
heads : — 

1.  The  Character  and  Authority  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

2.  The  Offices  of  the  Church  of  England. 

3.  The  Duty  of  Toleration. 

4.  The  Errors  of  Romanism. 

The  first  of  these  sermons  is  his  earliest  effort 
— when  called  upon  as  a  deacon  to  preach  Bishop 
Tomline's  Visitation  Sermon  at  Newport,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  place  of  his  father,  who  was 
prevented  by  ill-health.  The  third  sermon  is  that 
famous  one  on  Matthew  xviii.,  part  of  verse  17, 
"Hear  the  Church,"  preached  in  the  Chapel  Boyal 
before  the  young  Queen  and  her  Court  (1838). 
Archbishop  Whately  said,  "  This  is  only  a  slice 
out  of  a  verse ;  and,  by  quoting  slices  of  texts, 
you  may  prove  anything.  Why  should  not  some- 
one else  preach  on  the  text  thus  :  ^^  If  he  neglect 
to  hea/r  the  Ghurch,  let  him  "  ?  This  was  an  old 
sermon,  in  its  original  form,  delivered  as  one  of  a 
course  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  at  Coventry 
first,  and  then  (with  alterations)  at  Leeds.  It 
excited  much  commotion  at  the  time,  as  people 
fancied  they  smelt  sacerdotalism  in  it ;  the  conse- 
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quence  was  a  hundred  thousand  copies  were  soLl. 
Nothing  can  show  the  way  in  which  the  doctrines 
adyocated  in  this  sermon  have  gained  ground 
more  than  the  fact  that  words  which  sent  the 
world  into  a  state  of  excitement  then  would  attract 
no  notice  tzo^.  Still  the  sermon  is  well  worth  a 
careful  perusal,  as  a  well- put- together  statement 
of  what  the  Church  is  and  what  it  is  not.  It  is 
an  old  story,  but  never  better  told  than  in  Hook's 
words : — 

''At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  Granmer 
and  Ridley  flourished,  there  was  a  Church  exist- 
ing, and  Cranmer  was  Archbishop  of  that  Church. 
That  Church  had  existed  (as  all  parties  agree) 
from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in  England. 
But  Archbishop  Cranmer  found  that  in  his  time  it 
had  become,  in  certain  respects,  corrupted,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  instance,  had  usurped 
over  it  an  authority  to  which  he  had  no  claim ; 
that  many  corrupt  practices  had  crept  in — ^that 
the  Liturgy  was  in  a  language  not  understood  by 
the  people The  Archbishop  and  the  pre- 
lates who  aided  him  in  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion determined  not  to  overthrow  the  old  Church 
and  place  a  Protestant  sect  in  its  place,  but  to 
correct  the  abuses  in  the  old  Church.  This  they 
(aided  by  the  civil  powers)  did  by  asserting,  first, 
their  own  independence,  as  Bishops,  against  the 
usurped  authority  of  the  Pope,  who  had  no  more 
authority  of  right  in  England  than  the  Bishop  of 
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Canterbury  had  in  Rome ;  by  discontinning  prac- 
tices which  led  to  nnscriptnral  superstitions ;  by 
protesting  against  certain  prevalent  erroneous 
doctrines ;  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
English.  But  though  they  did  this,  they  re- 
mained the  same  Bishops  and  divines  of  the  same 
Church.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Mary's  reign 
to  revive  the  old  superstitions,  but  by  the  firm- 
ness of  Elizabeth  her  Bishops  were  enabled  to 
complete  the  work  so  happily  commenced  in  the 
reigns  of  her  father  and  brother.  Now,  from  this 
historical  statement,  you  see  the  absurdity  of 
which  the  Papists  are  guilty  when  they  accuse  us 
of  having  deserted  or  dissented  from  the  old 
Church,  and  of  having  reared  a  new  Church  of 
human  origin — the  absurdity  of  their  speaking  of 
theirs  as  the  old  Chwrch  and  the  old  religion.  It 
was  not  till  the  twelfth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  that  (listening  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
Pope)  they  quitted  the  Church  and  formed  a  new 
sect,  from  which  the  present  Bomcm  Catholic  Dis- 
senters ha/oe  descended^  They  left  the  Church  of 
England  because  they  thought  their  Bishops  had 
reformed  too  much,  had  become  too  Protestant ; 
just  as  Protestant  Dissenters  left  us,  because  they 
thought  we  had  not  reformed  enough — ^that  we 
were  (as  they  style  us)  too  Popish.  The  one  party 
left  us  because  they  wanted  no  reform ;  the  other 
because,  instead  of .  a  Reformationy  they  wanted  a 
religious    revolution.      The    Beformera    of   the 
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Church  of  England  carefnlly  preserved  the  middle 
path." 

This  sermon  of  Dr.  Hook's  has  been  recalled 
to  people's  minds  lately  by  the  mention  made  of 
it,  in  a  book  which  has  been  widely  circulated — 
viz.,  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley's  Beminiscences.  He 
says : — 

^'  In  June,  1838,  Hook  preached  on  '  Hear  the 
Church  '  before  the  Queen  and  Court.  The  ser- 
mon had  a  prodigious  circulation,  and  raised  a 
corresponding  amount  of  discussion.  The  Queen 
was  only  just  nineteen  and  barely  a  year  upon  the 
throne — she  was  unmarried.  Was  it  right  to  in- 
fuse into  her  mind  what  most  people  would  be 
ready  to  call  a  one-sided  view  of  the  question  ? 
Hook  himself  had  evidently  felt  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  the  question  home  to  her,  in  a  sermon 
written  for  the  purpose.  He  had  gone  to  the 
heap,  and  there,  found  an  old  sermon  that  would 
do.  It  had  acquired  prescription,  for  he  had 
preached  it  at  Coventry,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere. 
Even  if  it  had  been  too  uncompromising,  would  it 
not  have  been  cowardice  to  soften  it  down  for 
royal  ears  ?  It  had  been  preached  to  the  units  of 
a  great  multitude,  perfectly  free  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  religion.  It  was  now  preached  to 
the  sovereign  of  three  discordant  realms — possess- 
ing as  many  and  indeed  many  more  religions — 
herself  bound  to  respect  them  all.  Its  being  an 
old  sermon  was  no  defence,  for  it  invariably  hap- 

N 
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pens  that  offensive  sermons  are  old  ones,  but  if 
you  are  to  be  run  through  the  body  an  old  pword 
is  as  bad  as  a  new  one.  A  sermon  preached  up 
and  down  the  provinces,  was  likely  to  put  things 
in  that  absolute  form,  which  does  not  much 
signify  to  those  who  have  no  special  concern  in 
them. 

"  It  is  further  stated  in  extenuation  of  this  ser- 
mon that  it  is  one  of  a  series ;  but  a  series  is  a 
machine,  a  mere  process  of  mathematical  evolu- 
tion. It  goes  its  own  way — unswerving — pitiless, 
and  reckless  of  consequences.  A  sermon  should 
justify  itself,  it  won't  do  to  say, — '  I  hit  you  at 
random.^  *  You  ymkbchUy  came  in  the  way  of  my 
machine  I '  The  Queen  was  very  much  pleased — 
as  well  she  might  be — for  people  always  listened 
to  Hook  with  admiration  and  pleasure,  whether 
agreeing  with  him  or  not.  The  Ministers  were 
not  pleased — they  had  to  square  matters  with 
the  Church  of  England,  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  several  bodies  of 
Dissenters,  and  they  did  not  feel  assisted  by  the 
command  to  'Hear  the  Church'  of  England 
alone." 

This  discourse  is  reprinted  now  by  Messrs. 
•  Bentley  as  a  single  sermon. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  derived  his  names, 
Walter  Farquhar,  from  Sir  W.  Farquhar  (his 
maternal  grandfather,  and  in  whose  house  he  was 
born),  the  physician  and  confidential  friend   of 
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the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  father  was  the  Key. 
James  Hook,  who  had  .mnch  Court  influence,  and 
consequently  held  nxuch  Church  preferment,  being 
a  rector,  a  Royal  chaplain,  a  Canon  of  Winchester, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  his  father  s  connection  with  the  Close 
at  Winchester  that  Walter  was  sent  to  school  as 
a  commoner  under  Dr.  Gabell ;  it  was  here  that 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  W.  Page  Wood,  a 
boy  younger  than  himself,  destined  to  be  a  future 
Chancellor  as  Lord  Hatherley.  He  kept  up  this 
friendship  through  life,  and  it  was  by  one  of  the 
trustees  of  Leeds  sitting  next  to  Lady  Page  Wood 
at  a  dinner  party  that  Hook  was  invited  to  be- 
come vicar  of  Leeds.  He  went  to  Winchester, 
not  well  armed  with  classical  scholarship,  but 
well  versed  in,  and  with  a  passionate  admiration 
for,  Shakespeare  and  Milton ;  and  the  only  trophies 
he  brought  away*  from  school  were  the  silver 
medals  of  1816  and  1817  for  a  recitation  of  a  * 
passage  from  each  of  these  favourite  authors.  That 
broad  chest  and  fine  tenor  voice,  which  was  at 
once  so  musical  and  so  sympathetic,  stood  him  in 
good  stead  here,  as,  indeed,  it  was  one  of  his 
strong  points  through  life.  On  removing  in  due 
course  to  Christ  Church  College,  at  Oxford,  he 
added  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor  to  his  favourite 
authors  already  mentioned ;  and  so,  though  he 
gained  no  reputation  in  University  honours,  he 
was  fitting  himself  none  the  less  to  bear  his  part 
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in  the  race  of  life.  He  came  a  giant,  unstrained 
b J  early  eflPorts,  to  fifty  years  of  reading  and  work 
in  the  Christian  ministry. 

On  going  to  be  his  father's  curate  at  Whipping- 
ham  (where  he  continued  for  six  years)  he  set  to 
work  at  once  upon  a  regular  course  of  reading — 
embracing  the  English  divines  and  the  early- 
fathers — which  prepared  him  for  his  future  com- 
bats. How  well  he  studied  them  may  be  seen 
in  the  chart  affixed  to  his  memoirs,  and  in  his 
numerous  note-books,  which  remain  unto  this 
day. 

From  1826  to  1829  he  was  enlarging  his  read- 
ing and  his  mind  in  the  populous  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham,  at  Moseley;  Coventry  received 
him  from  1829  to  1837,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  vicarage  of  Leeds.  He  stayed  here  in  'Mear 
smoky  Leeds  "  till  he  was  invited  to  accept  the 
deanery  of  Chichester,  which  he  did  just  in  time 
to  see  the  spire  fall,  and  here  he  determined  to 
stay.  Rochester  and  Winchester  and  Canterbxiry 
deaneries  were  offered  him.  At  Chichester  his 
wife,  who  had  nobly  aided  him  in  all  his  work, 
was  taken  to  rest,  and  Hook  felt  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  make  another  change  in  the  few 
years  that  remained. 

It  will  be  as  vicar  of  Leeds  that  his  name  will 
be  best  remembered.  Here  he  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  ripened  manhood,  and  here  he  showed, 
how  a  pastor  may  make  a  simple  life  sublime.    If 
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his  contemporary,  J.  J.  Blunt,  has  delineated  The 
Pcmsh  Priest  in  a  book,  no  less  clearly  has  Hook 
exhibited  him  in  active  work. 

Abont  the  year  1846  Hook  carried  out  the  great 
event  of  his  life,  on  which  he  had  long  set  his 
heart — the  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
making  all  the  district  churches  of  Leeds  into 
separate  parishes  with  cure  of  souls.  He  thus 
lost  control  over  some  twenty  churches,  whose  in- 
cumbents, under  the  old  system,  would  have  been 
his  curates.  This  was  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Ward's  seces- 
sion at  Oxford — when  men's  minds  seemed  most 
disturbed,  and  there  was  no  "resi  in  the  Church  " 
of  England  for  many  of  them.  Thus  it  turned 
out  that  Hook's  much-longed-for  project  of  divid- 
ing the  parish  of  Leeds,  proved  the  source  from 
which  his  greatest  sorrow  came.  He  had  no  more 
control  over  the  church  of  Sfc.  Saviour's,  Leeds, 
than  he  had  over  a  church  in  London.  Nor  was 
he  to  blame  that  between  1845  and  1851  nine 
clergy  of  that  district  went  over  to  Rome : — 

**  Stabant  orantes  primi  transmittere  cnrsum, 
Tendebantque  manus  ripse  ulterioris  amore." 

When  he  left  Leeds  for  Chichester,  2,000  manu- 
script sermons,  written  each  on  from  fifty  to  sixty 
sheets  of  paper,  were  burnt.  An  Alexandrian 
bonfire^  indeed  ! 

Though  Hook  turned  the  pulpit  to  sach  good 
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use,  he  always  shrunk  from  any  idea  of  being 
called  a  popular  preacher.  When  trial  sermons 
were  proposed  at  Leeds  he  declined  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate,  if  a  test  sermon  was  to 
be  the  criterion  of  merit ;  he  always  described 
preaching  "  cm?  a  means  of  educatimi  to  lead  up  to 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Church  systena,  but  not 
as  a  direct  mecrns  of  grcbce,^* 

He  felt  early  in  life  distrustful  of  his  powers, 
and  at  first  was  unwilling  to  trust  entirely  to  his 
own  composition ;  but  being  called  on  (owing  to 
his  father's  absence)  to  preach  Bishop  Tomline*s 
Visitation  Sermon  at  Newport  while  he  was  still 
a  deacon,  he  gained  courage,  and  feeling  as  he 
read  and  digested  matter  that  he  was  becoming  the 
full  man  and  the  workman  who  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  he  soon  gained  that  confidence  which 
led  him  on  from  strength  to  strength.  He  used 
to  say  that  one  sermon  a  week  was  enough  for  an 
ordinary  man,  as  it  has  been  considered  in  all  ages. 
Still,  what  Hook  conld  do  was  enormous — some- 
times five  sermons  a  week  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  1850,  March  8th,  his  diary  records,  "  Three  ser- 
mons written  this  day,*^ 

I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  Rey.  G. 
Sheepshanks,  of  Anfield^  near  Liverpool,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Morrice,  of  St.  Thomas',  Salisbury 
(who  were  both  Dr.  Hook's  curates  at  Leeds),  and 
other  friends,  some  particulars,  beyond  those  re- 
lated in  Mr.  Stephens's  biography,  respecting  Dr. 
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Hook  as  a  preacher.  It  was  impossible,  though 
I  regret  it,  to  avoid  some  mention  of  the  contro- 
versies of  the  day  in  Hook's  case  ;  his  life  was  so 
entirely  the  outcome  of  the  period,  when  Church 
principles  came  to  be  added  to  the  faithful  work 
of  the  Evangelical  school;  it  was  a  moment  in 
which  "  two  seas  met.** 

1.  Excepting  the  Visitation  sermon  (above  men- 
tioned) which  Hook  preached  during  his  diaconate, 
his  early  sermons  do  not  exhibit  much  of  the 
power  which  he  afterwards  obtained ;  for  one  of 
his  curates  tells  me  that  when  he  had  no  time  to 
write  sermons  in  his  first  two  years  at  Leeds,  the 
vicar  lent  him  some  of  his  earliest  coYnpositions, 
and  they  had  nothing  very  powerful  in  them. 

2.  Hook  was  essentially  a  hard  worker  in  the 
parish,  and  if  time  was  to  be  found  for  sermons,  it 
must  be  by  rising  early,  and  getting  three  or  four 
quiet  hours  before  breakfast.  And  any  one  look- 
ing into  Hook's  study  about  breakfast  time  would 
find  the  carpet  strewed  with  many  sheets  of  paper 
covered  with  writing — for  so  Hook  disposed  of  his 
sheets  to  dry.  Archbishop  Whately  has  left  it  on 
record  that  he  preferred  the  early  morning  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge ;  but  "  the  rmdnight 
oU**  for  original  composition.  However,  many 
people  agree  with  Hook  in  choosing  the  early 
hours.  I  believe  Mr.  James  Vaughan,  of  Brigh- 
ton, so  celebrated  for  his  sermons  to  children, 
wrote  them  at  break  of  day.    And  J.  Bird  Sumner, 
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when  Bishop  of  Chester,  composed  his  New  Testa- 
ment Cormnentcm/  in  the  hoars  which  he  could 
make  before  breakfast,  rising  and  lighting  his  own 
fire. 

3.  His  method  of  composition  was  that  which 
(when  applied  to  for  advice)  he  recommended  to 
his  curates.  "  Choose  your  subject  early.  I  usually 
choose  mine  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  so  have 
the  whole  week  before  me.  Don't  copsult  too 
many  books.  Turn  the  matter  over  in  your  mind 
during  the  week  as  you  go  about  the  parish. 
Don't  begin  to  write  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
week,  when  you  feel  that  you  have  your  matter 
well  digested.  Then  sit  down  and  write  it  off, 
currente  cakmu>,  in  one  or  two  sittings.  It  will 
then  be  connected,  and  not  show  the  patches  and 
joins  which  any  composition  does  which  has  been 
written  a  page  at  a  time."  He  was  himself  a  very 
rapid  writer. 

4.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Walter  Hook, 
vicar  of  Porlock,  in  Somersetshire,  I  have  before 
me,  while  I  write  this,  half-a-dozen  of  Hook's 
original  manuscript  sermons.  Such  sermons  !  like 
mammoths  of  a  former  age  !  They  are  written . 
with  a  quill  pen,  in  a  large  hand,  only  on  one  side 
of  the  paper.  Large  spaces  are  left  between  each 
paragraph,  that  the  eye  might  catch  the  place  at. 
one  glance.  One  of  them  covers  eighty-seven 
pages  of  Bath  post  large  size  letter  paper.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  noted  down  on  any  of  them 
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where  or  when  they  were  preached.  I  believe 
this  was  because,  though  he  often  wrote  again  on 
the  old  subjects,  yet  he  neyer  preached  without  re- 
writing the  sermon.  I  suppose  he  kept  an  index, 
and  only  wrote  a  number  on  the  sermon — as  I  see 
one  of  the  Chichester  sermons  is  numbered  3,054. 
These  lack  the  openings  and  perorations  which 
were  so  telling  at  Leeds. 

In  the  volume  of  Parish  Sermons,  with  preface 
by  Mr.  Walter  Hook,  of  Porlock,  there  is  a  sermon 
on  the  Bibhcmd  of  Blue  (Numbers  xv.  37-39), 
which  may  have  given  the  badge  to  the  total  ab- 
stainers. Hook  uses  it  of  dogmatic  teaching  in 
symbols  and  orders  of  God  in  Divine  things. 
Three  copies  exist,  slightly  different,  of  this 
sermon. 

5.  He  thought,  in  common  with  many  ready 
speakers,  that  the  genius  of  the  Church  of  England 
demanded  a  sermon  to  be  written  out,  however 
much  the  delivery  might  partake  of  the  extempo- 
raneous. He  also  considered  this  labour  to  be  due  to 
a  large  and  anxious  congregation.  Consequently, 
however  much  he  was  overworked,  he  always 
made  time  to  write  out  every  sermon  he  preached, 
vnth  the  exception  of  Thursday  evenings,  when  he 
gave  extempore  addresses — ^which  would  have 
passed  muster  with  common  preachers,  but  with 
him  were  not  a  success.  Sometimes  he  would 
preach  a  great  sermon  extempore,  having  the  book 
l)efore  him  and  only  glancing  at  it  now  and  then  ; 
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bat  he  was  in  this  case  only  uttering  memoriter 
what  he  had  previously  written  and  rehearsed. 
This  he  did  in  the  parish  church  of  Leeds  on  the 
Sunday  before  he  preached  one  of  the  course  of 
1859  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  Isaiah  xxxii.  20, 
''  Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters."  One 
of  the  curates  in  the  vestry  said — "  Your  sermon 
for  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  I  conclude?"  Hook 
nodded  and  smiled.  Accordingly,  it  came  out  in 
the  course  published  by  Bell  and  Daldy,  1859. 

Sometimes  a  subject  would  develop  itself  very 
rapidly.  One  of  his  curates  met  him  at  supper  at 
Mr.  Hills'  (now  Bishop  of  Columbia),  and  heard 
him  go  up  to  his  host  and  say,  "  Oh,  Hills  !  I  must 
be  off !  I  am  big  with  a  sermon,  and  I  must  go 
home  to  my  study  to  be  delivered ; "  and  in  two 
days'  time  that  sermon  was  in  print. 

He  read  always  the  leading  religious  book  of 
the  day,  and  his  curates  could  often  trace  his 
reading  in  his  sermons,  though  he  often  took  a 
directly  opposite  view  to  the  writer  he  had  perused. 

When  asked,  "  Whom  do  you  recommend  for 
style  ?  "  he  replied,  "  Imitate  no  one — that  is  the 
great  mistake.  Think  about  what  you  have  to 
say,  and  then  say  it,  in  as  clear  and  vigorous  a 
way  as  you  can.    So  you  will  form  a  style  of  your 


own- 


He  used  to  say  he  liked  to  put  an  extempore 
piece  into  the  middle  of  a  written  sermon — but  he 
could  do  that  only,  because  he  wrote  as  he  would 
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speak.  To  preachers  who  write  elaborately  in 
their  study  the  sudden  throwing  in  of  an  extem- 
pore bit,  in  the  colloquial  style,  is  a  thing 
difficult  to  execute  well — the  purple  patch  shows. 

When  I  asked  one  who  listened  to  Dr.  Hook  for 
many  years  at  Leeds,  wherein  did  his  success 
consist,  he  replied : — 

"  Remember  Hook  appeared  as  a  preacher,  to 
much  more  advantage,  in  his  own  church.  He  was 
here  more  at  home.  Here  he  and  his  people  were 
en  rapport — an  essential  for  successful  oratory. 
He  loved  them  and  they  trusted  him.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
and  made  great  allowances  for  human  infirmity. 
He  never  put  forward  higher  steps,  in  spiritual 
life,  than  he  was  himself  acquainted  with.  He 
only  demanded  of  his  hearers  that  they  should 
follow  when  he  led  the  way.  So  that,  I  may  say. 
Hook's  personal  goodness  and  the  thorough 
genuineness  of  his  character,  made  his  preaching 
the  powerful  Gospel  weapon  which  it  was. 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  preaching  upon  Scrip- 
ture characters  (as  was  John  Henry  Newman), 
and  such  sermons  were  most  liked.  He  clothed 
the  outlines  presented  in  Holy- Writ  with  so  much 
flesh  and  blood  that  we  felt  we  knew  Nicodemus 
and  the  Centurion,  and  understood  the  principles 
upon  which  our  blessed  Saviour  treated  them.  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  words  his  preaching  was 
human,  for  he  was  full  of  human  sympathy,  and 
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this  his  people  felt.  *  There  is  no  one  like  the 
vicar  (said  a  worthy  man,  a  baker  by  trade,  to  me 
one  day)  ;  he  is  never  too  hard,  he  knows  how  to 
make  allowances.'  These  are  the  reasons  why 
that  crowd  of  upturned  faces  looked  so  intently  at 
the  Yicar  of  Leeds  during  his  evening  sermons  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  minutes." 

I  do  not  mean  because  Hook  was  most  valued 
where  he  was  best  known,  viz.,  at  Leeds — that  he 
had  not  a  great  reputation  elsewhere.  He  was 
much  sought  after  in  the  University  pulpit  at 
Oxford ;  and  in  London  and  elsewhere  was  always 
sure  of  a  good  audience  and  a  good  collection. 

Those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him  in 
private  life  can  remember  that  he  had  a  humour 
not  unworthy  of  his  uncle,  the  great  wit  and 
novelist.     What  a  name  it  is  for  jokes — 

« '  Tis  Theodore  Hook's 

Who  writes  such  nice  books."  > 

And  he  was  always  punning  on  it.  In  his  pub- 
lished correspondence,  when  writing  a  letter  of 
inquiry,  he  signs  himself  A  Fishmg  Hook,  and  if 
he  had  succeeded  to  a  pastoral  staff  he  might  well 
have  expressed  the  energy  of  his  character  by  the 
motto — "  By  hook  or  by  crook,*' 
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"  The  fitiihfol  miaister  will  sooner  get  the  goodwill  of  his 
pariahiiiners  by  walking  nprightlj  than  bj  crouching  and 
creeping.  If  pious  liiing  and  painful  labouring  in  his  calling 
will  not  win  Iheir  ailections  he  counts  it  gain  to  lose  them. 
As  for  those  who  causelesalj  hate  him,  he  pities  and  prajs 
tor  them ;  and  such  there  will  be.  I  eboold  suspect  hie 
preaching  bad  no  salt  in  it,  if  no  galled  horse  did  wince." — 
Fullee'b  Holy  State,  xxiv. 

I ENET  BLIJNT,  of  Chelsea,  was  born 
the  Game  year  as  another  distm- 
I  '  guiahed  divine,  of  the  same  name  (whom 
I  hope  to  give  a  sketch  of  next) — 1  mean  John 
James  Bltiiit,  Margaret  Profeaaor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge  from  1840  to  1855.  They  both  took 
high  honours  at  the  eame  tJnivereity ;  both  were 
Fellows  of  their  collegee — Henry  Bltint,  of  Pem- 
broke, and  John  James  Blunt,  of  St.'  John's ; 
they  both  were  distingnished  workers  and  preachers ; 
and  they  both  have  left  several  volnmes  of  divi- 
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nity,  which  for  purity  of  style  and  soundness  of 
argument  will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English 
language  endures.  I  believe  they  both  refused 
bishoprics,  for  the  same  cause — feeling  unequal  to 
the  burthen  of  the  Episcopate  late  in  life. 

In  neither  case  has  any  biography  been  written, 
as  was  the  case  with  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  Dean 
Hook.  Of  J.  J.  Blunt  I  have  a  small  memoir 
(which,  however,  is  not  generally  known),  similar 
to  the  memoirs  of  Charles  Wolfe,  Archer  Butler, 
and  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  Bell  and  Daldy,  1856.  But  of  Henry 
Blunt  no  memoir  was  ever  published.  I  have,  how- 
ever, gathered  up  from  time  to  time  reminiscences 
of  him,  and  have  some  notices  of  his  character 
and  labours  which  appeared  in  newspapers  when 
he  died.  I  have  also  three  funeral  sermons 
preached  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  enter 
into  details  of  his  labours.  One  is  by  Dean 
Close ;  the  second  by  Dr.  Eichard  Burgess,  a  good 
man  and  true,  who  succeeded  Blunt  at  Chelsea 
when  he  (by  reason  of  feeble  health)  removed  to 
Streatham  ;  the  third  is  by  Dr.  J.  Morison,  whom 
I  conclude  (from  expressions  in  the  discourse)  to 
be  a  Nonconformist  minister  who  had  been  work- 
ing in  Chelsea.  The  works  of  Henry  Blunt  are  in 
every  one's  hands,  and  therefore  every  one  will 
know  that,  in  his  Nine  Lectures  on  St.  Peter,  he 
enters  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
St.  Peter.     I  have  the  reply  to  these  lectures,  on 
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tlie  Boman  Catholic  side  of  the  question,  by  Dr. 
Baggs,  delivered  in  the  church  of  "  Gesu  B  Maria  " 
in  the  Oorso  Rave,  February  7, 1836.  H.  Blunt's 
works  were,  in  consequence,  put  into  the  Index 
Expirgatorius, 

I  feel  therefore  that,  to  the  rising  generation, 
I  am  rescuing  from  oblivion  whatever  may  be  of 
use,  in  the  unflinching  devotion  with  which  Henry 
Blunt  withstood  the  scoffers  who  assailed  his  in- 
troduction of  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  and  Holy 
Communion  classes,  sixty  years  ago,  at  Chelsea. 
He  quietly,  without  showing  any  animosity  to 
those  who  attacked  him,  lived  down  all  opposition, 
and  by  holy  living  and  faithful  preaching  became 
a  leavening  power  amongst  that  vast  population 
of  thirty  thousand  souls,  amongst  whom  he  lived. 
He  went  on  for  several  Sundays  with  only  six  Sun- 
day scholars :  he  ended  by  a  crowded  school.   He 
began  his  Bible  classes  to  an  empty  room,  and 
amidst  the  most  determined  opposition  :  he  ended 
by  having  people  standing  in  the  passages.     His 
church,  long  before  he  left,  was  attended  by  the 
highest,  as  well  as  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
and  his  worst  opponents,  when  they  found  him 
meek,  gentle,  and  firm  in  his  faith  and  labour  of 
love,  gave  earnest  heed  unto  his  adVice  and  his 
preaching.     Many  who  have  read  his  works  will 
read  them  with  renewed  pleasure,  if  I  am  able 
to  paint  the  man, ''  wearing  the  white  flower  of  a 
blameless  life,"  and  feeling  he  could  claim  the 
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promise  which  was  vouchsafed  to  Moses — "  Cer- 
tainly I  will  be  with  thee."  His  early  and  his 
later  years  at  Chelsea  are  not  inaptly  discerned  in 
the  well-known  passage  : — 

"  Ac,  yeluti  raagno  in  populo  quum  ssepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  ssevitque  aniinos  ignobile  vulgus ; 
Turn  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  vinim  qnem 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 
Iste  regit  dictis  animos  et  pectora  mulcet." 

It  was  in  1794  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  born.  Henry  is  a  family  name,  as  his  father 
was  Henry  Blunt  and  his  eldest  son  is  Henry 
Blunt,  well  known  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.  His  other  son 
has  been  many  years  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea, 
a  living  once  held  by  the  father  of  Charles 
Kingsley.  He  is  the  author  of  that  beautiful 
hymn  in  tripping  dactylic  measure,  to  be  sung 
during  a  presentation  of  flowers  for  the  sick  at 
hospitals,  in  the  Bev.  Godfrey  Thring^s  Collection 
of  Bynms,  beginning : 

"  Here,  Lord,  we  offer  Thee  all  that  is  fairest. 
Bloom  from  the  garden  and  flowers  from  the  field, 

Gifts  for  the  stricken  ones,  knowing  Thou  carest 
More  for  the  love  than  the  wealth  that  we  yield." 

The  family  was  originally  called  Bhmit,  and 
resided  since  the  Reformation  at  Springfield  House 
and  Crabbett  Park,  in  Sussex.  The  events  of  the 
Beformation  caused  the  family  to  part  asunder — 
the  Protestant  branch  spelling. their  name  Bhmt, 
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the  Roman  Catholic  keeping  to  the  old  form  of 
Blount, 

It  is  a  family  which  still  famishes  working  men 
for  the  Church — as,  I  believe,  the  Venerable  B. 
F.  L.  Blunt,  Rector  of  Scarborough,  is  a  nephew 
of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  his  boyhood,  before  he  went  to  college, 
Henry  Blunt  established  the  first  Sunday-school 
at  Chelsea,  when  he  was  only  nineteen.  He  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
after  he  had  come  out  Ninth  Wrangler  and  with 
an  equal  reputation  for  classical  knowledge. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  same 
year,  1818 :  in  the  next  year  was  appointed 
preacher  at  Park  Street  and  Grosvenor  Chapels ; 
in  1820  was  appointed  vicar  of  the  rural  parish  of 
Clare,  in  Suffolk. 

As  he  was  a  pioneer  in  Sunday-schools,  so  here 
also  he  published  the  first  parish  magazine,  called 
The  Poor  Chwrchman^s  Evenvng  Convpomion,  The 
price  was  a  penny  halfpenny ;  it  was  a  great  suc« 
cess,  as  most  of  the  copies  went  into  a  second 
edition.  He  always  kept  up  the  idea  of  addressing 
his  people  in  print,  for  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
wished  them  a  happy  new  year  in  a  Pastoral 
Letter. 

In  1824  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Wellesley 
(brother  of  the  great  duke)  persuaded  Blunt  to 
give  up  his  country  living,  and  act  as  his  curate 
at  Chelsea.     And  when  Trinity  Church  was  built 
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he  became  the  incumbent.  When  Dr.  Wellesley 
resigned  in  1830  the  Earl  of  Cadogan  offered 
Blunt  St.  Luke's,  wishing  him  to  hold  both  livings 
and  employ  curates,  which  at  -that  time  was  pos- 
sible. In  fact,  Mr.  C.  Greville  in  his  memoirs 
(Vol.  III.,  p.  12),  mentions  his  admiration  of 
Henry  Blunt's  preaching  and  his  disinterestedness 
in  refusing  the  increase  of  income. 

When  at  Chelsea  he  built  a  large  class-room 
on  to  his  house  in  Cadogan  Place,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 200  people.  Here  he  held  his  many  lectures, 
including  one  a  month  for  communicants,  and,  I 
believe,  these  numbered  ultimately  five  hundred, 
as  well  as  Bible  classes  (on  the  other  three  weeks) 
for  rich  on  one  evening  and  on  another  for  poor 
people. 

He  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  Chelsea ;  but 
his  health  had  been  so  undermined  by  the  wear 
of  a  large  parish  that  his  medical  advisers  feared 
consumption;  and  their  fears  were  too  well 
grounded. 

In  1335 — ^but,  alas  !  too  late — he  moved  to 
Streatham,  given  him  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
Lord  Wriothesley  Russell  retiring  to  Chenies. 
Here  he  worked  at  intervals,  and  when  unable  to 
work  wrote  his  charming  lectures.  But  the  winters 
drove  him  to  Rome  and  Torquay  and  Pau,  and  at 
last  he  died  in  full  assurance  of  peace,  in  the  year 
1843,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having 
achieved  much  in  a  short  time.     He  seemed  like 
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many  (who  feel  the  premonitions  of  death)  to  be 
terribly  in  earnest,  stayed  np,  indeed,  by  a  strong 
hold  "  on  the  promises,^^  as  he  expresses  it  in  one 
of  his  letters,  his  sonl  looking  oat  through  the 
cracks  in  his  frail  tabernacle  of  clay,  on  the  City 
which  hath  foandations  ;  when  he  could  no  longer 
be  carried  into  church,  causing  his  sofa  to  be  lifted 
into  the  garden,  so  that  he  might  follow  his 
Psalms  to  the  sound  of  the  organ  within  the  ad^ 
joining  church.  "  Very  weak,  but  no  doubt  what- 
ever," and  so,  waving  adieu  to  those  around  him, 
he  died  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance.  He  had 
long  lived  with  God,  and  in  dying  was  changing 
his  place,  but  not  his  society. 

His  works  consist  of  four  volumes  of  Posthu- 
mous  SermoTis,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown, 
Trinity  Church,  Cheltenham ;  Lectures  (three 
volumes)  on  Portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  designed 
for  short  readings  at  family  worship ;  Lent  Lec- 
tures on  the  life  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  Peter,  on 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Elisha  ;  Lectv/res  on  the  Ghief 
Incidents  in  ov/r  Blessed  Samour^s  Life — the  whole 
forming  twelve  good-sized  volumes.  The  sale  of 
the  volumes  (counting  each  as  one)  has  been 
171,000,  and  Messrs.  Hatchard  have  published 
them  all.  This  is  without  counting  the  reprints 
in  America  and  the  translations  into  French  and 
German. 

I  am  conscious,  even  to  one  who  has  known 
these  volumes  for  thirty  years,  how  hard  the  task 
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is  of  giving  ^^florilegia  "  which  will  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  writings  of  the  author.  It 
is  at  best  like  exhibiting  a  brick  as  a  sample  of  a 
house.  But,  as  I  have  attempted  it  in  other 
sketches,  I  must  ivy  my  hand  here  also,  and  per- 
haps I  may  lead  some  readers  to  take  a  volume 
and  judge  for  themselves.  The  truffle  dog  indi- 
cates where  the  mushroom  is  concealed  under  the 
ground. 

Henry  Blunt  belonged  to  much  the  same  school 
as  Charles  Bradley — the  best  style  of  Evangelical 
teaching  runs  through  their  works.  They  would 
be  called  fair  Churchmen  for  their  time,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  been  more  so  had  they  lived  half 
a  century  later.  Blunt  is  rather  more  simple  in 
his  language  than  Bradley,  but  there  is  the  same 
warm-hearted  earnestness  in  begging  men  not  to 
decline  to  hear  the  things  which  belong  to  their 
peace.  Blunt's  language  is  almost  as  simple  as 
Dr.  Vaughan's,  and  what  can  I  say  more  ?  He 
does  not  confine  himself  so  much  to  short  words 
or  those  of  Saxon  root  only  as  the  Dean  of  Llan- 
daff,  but  if  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  or  other- 
wise suits  .his  purpose,  he  uses  it.  This  was  what 
the  poet  Wordsworth  (himself  a  man  of  such 
simple  style)  maintained,  in  argument  with  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  to  be  the  most  elective  plan.  (See 
Preface  to  Cruessea  at  Truth,  p.  22.)  Use  words 
of  mixed  origin  for  variety.  Words  are  not  neces* 
sarily  plain  because  they  are  Saxon,  or  necessarily 
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anintelligible  because  derived  from  the  Latin 
)r  Norman  French.  We  understand  the  words 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but  neither  of  them  are  from 
Saxon  roots. 

His  style,  therefore,  has  made  his  works  accept- 
able to  all  classesr  They  are  fonnd  in  hospitals, 
on  board  ship,  and  in  the  hnts  of  emigrants.  In 
fche  Lent  Lectv/res  above  mentioned  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  events  in  the  lives  of  the  several 
Patriarchs  and  Apostles  which  are  within  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  who  attend  usually  at  a 
cottage  lecture  or  a  Bible-class,  and  I  have  found 
people  willing  to  listen  to  them  on  such  occasions, 
the  continuity  of  the  subject  leading  them  to  come 
next  time,  just  as  people  are  anxious  not  to  miss 
the  next  chapter  in  an  interesting  story  ; — ^read- 
ing  from  the  book,  as  I  should  a  homily,  and  say- 
ing who  the  author  was — giving,  perhaps,  as  an 
introduction  (as  I  have  hero  done)  an  outline  of 
his  life  and  labours. 

1.  Henry  Blnnt  depended  upon  his  Icmguctge  for 
effect,  for  he  was  no  great  orator,  words  with  him 
were  (what  Luther  called  them)  Hiving  creatvres.^^ 
He  moved  not  his  arms  or  body,  but  stood  per- 
fectly still ;  there  were  only  the  modulations  of  a 
clear  and  mellow  voice,  and  the  frequent  glance  of 
that  pensive  yet  penetrating  eye.  There  was  no 
attempt  at  display,  yet  the  effect  was  considerable, 
the  silence  was  profound,  as  if  his  hearers  would 
not  let  his  words  drop  to  the  ground.     He  spake 
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in  the  vulgar  tongue  and  they  kept  the  more 
silence. 

2.  His  writings  are  enliyened  by  quotations 
happily  introduced  from  all  the  English  divines, 
as  well  as  by  well-told  anecdotes  from  history ; 
simple  as  he  is,  you  trace  the  hand  of  an  elegant 
scholar,  and,  indeed  (if  proof  were  needed)  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  from  his  pages  of  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  no  one  is  so  fit  to  write  elementary 
treatises  as  the  man  whose  attainments  entitle  him 
to  be  heard  amongst  the  doctors. 

3.  He  strikes  home  with  the  moral  of  his  teach- 
ing wrapt  up  in  a  proverb  or  an  aphorism  which 
the  poor'  can  carry  away.  Teaching  us  that  as 
pilgrims  we  must  not  expect  everything  to  go 
smoothly,  he  says — "  Can  you  expect  to  wear  gar- 
lands of  flowers  when  your  Master  wore  a  crown 
of  thorns  ?  "  Speaking  of  our  adoption  he  says— 
"  You  may  be  restless,  desponding,  dejected,  but 
you  can  never  be  orphans^  After  showing  God's 
power  to  annihilate  in  the  vengeance  on  Ahab's 
house,  he  concludes  thus  : — "  But  if  He  is  mighty 
to  destroy  He  is  also  omnipotent  to  sa/ue,^^ 

4.  How  well  he  illustrates  the  omniscience  of 
Jehovah  by  this  story : — 

"  It  is  related  of  Bishop  Latimer  that  when 
called  up  and  questioned  before  his  Popish  perse- 
cutors he  was  at  first  not  very  particular  as  to 
what  he  answered.  '  But  (he  says)  I  soon  heard 
the  pens  going  behind  the  arras,  and  found  that 
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all  I  said  was  taken  down,  and  then  I  was  careful 
enough  of  what  I  uttered.'  If  you  can  only 
realize  the  fact  that  while  you  are  talking,  think- 
ing upon  earth,  the  pen  is  going  in  heaven — that 
every  word  and  thought  is  registered  in  the  book 
of  remembrance — we  should  have  no  more  care- 
less, inconsistent  walking." 

Or  in  another  passage,  illustrating  what  God 
said  to  Ananias  in  a  vision — "  Go  into  the  street 
that  is  called  Straight  and  inquire  in  the  house  of 
Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus,"  he  enforces 
the  same  lesson.  "  God  calls  one  man  by  name 
and  directs  him  to  the  street  and  the  very  hoitse  in 
that  street  where  another  man  was  to  be  found." 

5.  We  can  almost  see  the  germs  of  Mr.  Caird's 
marvellous  sermon  on  the  "  Duties  of  Common 
Life"  (preached  before  the  Queen)  in  this  passage 
of  Henry  Blunt's  : — 

"  Yes  !  it  is,  indeed,  astonishing  how  much  ig- 
norance exists  about  our  daily  duties.  One  man 
thinks  his  work  incompatible  with  spiritual  ordi- 
nances; another  thinks  that  if  he  were  freed  from 
those  impediments,  then  he  should  be  able  to  run 
the  way  of  God's  commandments — how  few  feel 
that  a  man  is  never  more  religiously  employed — 
never  more  acceptably  to  God  than  when  he  is 
•  not  slothful  in  business,  but  fervent  in  spirit 
serving  the  Lord,'  fulfilling  the  high  behests  of 
eternity  amidst  the  anxious  cares  and  duties  of 
time." 
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^^  It  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Philip  Henr j,  that 
on^  day,  calling  upon  a  tanner,  he  found  him  so 
busy  tanning  a  hide  that  he  was  not  aware  of  his 
approach  until  he  tapped  him  on  the  back.  *  Sir, 
I  am  ashamed  jou  should  find  me  thus.'  Philip 
Henry  replied,  '  Let  Christ  when  He  comes  find 
me  equally  faithful  in  the  duties  of  my  calling, 
doing  my  Master's  work.'  " 

6.  How  deeply  he  had  pondered  Scripture  we 
may  see  by  the  way  in  which  he  notices  things, 
which  would  pass  under  most  people's  eyes  with- 
out attracting  attention,  but  which  really  (as  un- 
designed coincidences)  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
inspired  narrative.  Elisha  tells  Gehazi  to  ask  tlie 
Shunammite  woman — ''  Wouldest  thou  be  spoken 
for  to  the  Kmg^  or  to  the  captain  of  the  host  ?  " 
The  prophets  of  that  age  were  not  often  on  good 
terms  with  the  kings  of  Israel !  We  find  by  refe- 
rence to  a  preceding  chapter  (2  Kings  iii.  9),  that 
Elisha  had  saved  the  three  Kings  of  Israel,  Judah, 
and  Edom  by  a  miraculous  prodaction  of  water 
when  they  had  advanced  seven  days'  march  into 
the  wilderness,  so  Elisha  was  on  terms  with  the 
court.  In  the  same  way  he  notices  that  the  other 
Apostles  did  not  admit  the  supremacy  of  Peter, 
for  at  the  end  of  our  Lord's  residence  among  them 
they   disputed  ''which   of  them   should   be  the 


>> 


"  7.  When  our  Lord  said  to  sleeping  Peter  in 
the  garden,  Couldst  thou  not  watch  one  hour  with 
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Me  ?  do  we  not  grieve  for  St.  Peter  P  he  who  had 
for  his  own  convenience  or  emolnment  watched 
through  so  many  lonely  nights  in  his  fishing-boat 
npon  the  Sea  of  Ghdilee  to  be  now  unable  to  watch 
one  hour  with  his  suffering  Master.  Do  we  not 
grieve  for  ourselves  P  Can  we  watch  one  hour  in 
secret  prayer  with  Christ  P  We  find  it  hard.  But 
do  we  think  an  hour,  or  even  a  night  too  long 
when  spent  in  the  temples  of  sin  or  in  the  retreats 
of  folly  P 

"  How  prone  are  we  to  sully  every  effort  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  by  the  mixture  of  unholy  motives, 
and  to  desecrate  every  offering  by  an  undue 
estimation  of  its  worth  !  '  Behold  we  have  left  all 
and  followed  Thee,'  the  Apostles  say.  We  should 
imagine  that  the  men  who  could  speak  thus  had 
come  from  palaces  of  cedar  and  laid  crowns  and 
sceptres  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  !  Who  would  believe 
that  a  paltry  fishing-boat  and  its  mended  nets 
were  the  all  of  which  so  much  is  predicated !  But 
turn  to  the  reply  of  Jesus  !  '  Ye  which  have  fol- 
lowed Me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  ye  also 
shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.'  Instead  of  the  forsaken  fishing- 
boats,  thrones !  Instead  of  the  seat  of  the  publican, 
an  assessorship  with  Christ !  " 

8.  As  I  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  Charles 
Bradley  and  Henry  Blunt — so  as  I  illustrated 
C.  Bradley  from  the  text  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the 
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door  and  knocTc,^^  so  I  will  attempt  by  a  parallel 
passage  (on  the  same  text)  to  depict  Henry  Blunt. 
It  will  be  found  in  his  last  lecture  on  the  Seven 
Churches  in  Asia : — 

*'  This  is  addressed  to  every  human  being  who 
has  not  opened  his  heart  to  Christ!  What  an 
astonishing  picture  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  every 
individual !  Christ  is  not  knocking  at  your  heart 
for  the  first  time — he  has  long  been  standing  there 
seeking  admittance.  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  Consider 
for  a  moment.  Have  you  ever  suffered  from 
worldly  trials  and  disappointments  ?  Did  you 
ever  lose  a  beloved  child  ?  Were  you  ever  cast  on 
a  bed  of  sickness  ?  Did  you  ever  feel  an  uncom- 
fortable misgiving  at  your  heart  that  all  was  not 
right  within  ?  that  if  you  died  you  knew  not  what 
would  happen  to  your  soul  after  death — a  con- 
sideration that  there  was  much  in  your  heart  dis- 
pleasing to  God  and  for  which  a  momentary  pang 
of  conscience  obtained  a  hearing  ?  These  were  all 
knockings — loud,  distinct,  unearthly  knockings 
of  the  Saviour  at  your  heart  asking  for  admit- 
tance !  And  these  are  not  the  events  of  yesterday 
or  to-day  alone  !  No ;  they  have  been  going  on 
through  your  whole  life.  For,  mark,  how  clearly 
this  is  manifested  by  our  Lord's  own  declaration. 
Metaphorical  as  it  no  doubt  is— can  anything  more 
clearly  proclaim  the  time  of  day,  of  which  he  is 
speaking,  than  the  meal  to  which  he  alludes.  He 
desires  to  be  admitted,  that  he  may  sup  with  us. 
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It  is,  then,  the  evening  hoar  of  which  he  speaks. 
And  how  has  jonr  daj  heen  passed  ?  Look  back 
a  moment  and  observe  what  God  has  already  done 
for  you.  In  the  morning  of  yonr  life,  when  all 
was  fresh  aronnd  you  and  within  you,  before  sin 
had  hardened  into  habit,  Christ  was  there,  offering 
Himself  at  the  door  of  your  heart  as  one  of  the 
earliest  of  its  guests  ;  brought  there,  perhaps,  by 
a  mother's  prayers  !  But  even  then,  life's  journey 
just  begun,  you  refused  to  let  Him  in.  Once  more, 
look  back  to  that  season  when  infancy  had  passed, 
you  were  becoming  a  man  and  putting  away 
childish  things.  Yes,  there  was  Christ  again,  in 
the  midday  of  life,  knocking  by  some  of  His  many 
warnings — ^perhaps  some  providential  escape,  or 
some  spiritual  conviction.  Again  you  refused 
Him  admittance.  And  now  it  is  evening  with 
you,  you  cannot  disguise  the  fact;  morning,  mid- 
day, afternoon — all  are  past :  and  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  evening  will  force  themselves  upon 
your  observation.  Yes,  it  is  evening  with  you, 
and  to-day  He  is  once  more  beseeching  you  to 
admit  Him,  by  all  the  great  and  affecting  truths 
which  have  this  week  been  set  before  you  con- 
cerning the  last  days  of  His  ministry — by  His 
table  spread  before  you  as  on  Easter  Sunday,  by 
His  invitations  sent  to  you,  by  His  Cross  and  Pas- 
sion— even  thus  is  He  still  knocking  for  admit- 
tance, anxious  that  you  should  open  for  Him  your 
heart,  that  He  may  come  in  and  sup  with  you  and 
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yon  with  Him,  before  the  night  cometh  and  He 
withdraws  Himself  for  ever,  a  slighted  visitor,  a 
rejected  snitor,  an  insnlted  gnest.  You  have  re- 
jected Him !  but  must  it  ever  be  so  ?  Oh !  if  you 
knew  but  one  thousandth  part  of  the  peace  and 
joy  which  the  Saviour  brings  with  Him,,  you  would 
not  delay  a  single  minute.  But  then,  alas  !  you 
can  never  know  this  but  by  experience ;  for  it  is  a 
^joy  with  which  a  stranger  cam/not  vtitermeddle  * — a 
joy  which  makes  His  people  the  calmest,  the  hap- 
piest people,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time ; 
and  yet  is  here  as  nothing  compared  with  the  joys 
to  which  it  leads  at  God's  right  hand.  It  is  only 
seed-time  now,  the  golden  harvest  is  in  the  future 
prospect.  And  these  joys  are  within  your  reach. 
It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  offer  them  but  to  press 
them  upon  your  acceptance.  But  we  cannot  secure 
them  to  you.  No  man  may  deliver  his  brother  or 
make  an  atonement  unto  God  for  him,  for  it  costs 
more  to  redeem  their  souls,  so  that  he  must  let  that 
alone  for  ever." 

I  should  much  like  to  have  given  some  selec- 
tions from  the  sermons,  and  especially  from  the 
Homing  of  Lazartts,  the  first  in  the  third  series  of 
Events  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christy  but  I  must  for- 
bear. Enough,  if  I  can  persuade  the  rising  gene- 
ration to  look  back  sometimes  into  the  writers  of 
forty  years  ago.  If  they  like  my  sample  of  the 
mason/ry  with  which  Blunt  builds,  let  them  look 
into  the  twelve-room  house  which  he  has  left  us. 
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Mr.  B«iiham  (in  MacmiUan  of  December,  1881) 
says  : — 

"  I  believe  that  the  quality  of  our  sermons 
(judging  by  those  which  are  published  in  the  pre- 
sent day)  has  greatly  fallen  off.  Henry  Blunt, 
Charles  Bradley,  and  Melvill  may  be  regarded 
as  antiquated,  I  can  only  say  I  wish  1  enjoyed 
modern  preachers  as  much.  There  is  a  depth  of 
piety,  practical  and  earnest,  which  1  desiderate,  in 
almost  every  volume  of  sermons  which  I  take  up. 
There  are  some  noble  exceptions  ;  amongst  which 
let  me  name  the  Bishops  of  Truro  (^^  Boy  Life^*) 
and  Bedford,  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  and  Montagu 
Butler." 

Henry  Blunt,  in  writing  and  in  acting,  stayed 
himself  up  by  the  idea  contained  in  his  family 
motto^"  Ce  que  Dieu  garde  est  bien  garde.'* 
When  the  Lord  ordereth  a  good  man's  goings, 
He  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him. 
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"  The  country  parBon  hath  read  the  Fathers  also,  and  the 
sthootmen  and  the  later  writers,  or  a  good  proportion  of  all ; 
ont  of  all  which  he  hath  cumpiled  a  book  and  bodj  of  diij- 
nity  which  is  the  slorehonse  of  bis  sermons,  and  which  he 
preacheth  all  bis  life,  but  diversity  clothed,  illustrated,  and 
enlarged. " —  George  Herbebt. 

"  Qui  diftno  IheologiEe  studio  operam  datis  ....  quod  fuit 
ab  initio  qureritf,  fontes  consulite ;  ad  antiquitaiem  confu^te  ( 
ad  Sanctus  patres  reddite ;  ad  ecclesiam  primitivam  respicite ; 
hoc  est  (ut  cum  prophetS  nostru  luquar)  IwlerTogate  ds  SemUit 
attliquis." — Bishop  Pbahson,  CoiieiB  ad  Cleram,  Jeremiab 
vL  16. 


^ROFESSOR  BLUHT  may  be  almoBt 
;  called  a  Cambridge  edition  of  Walter 
r.  Hook — they  both  took  the  same 
line,  naing  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Church, 
to  show  the  good  judgment  of  onr  Reformers,  in 
having  cast  away  jnst  so  much  of  what  Rome  had 
added,  and  no  more.  They  both  have  ehown  us 
from  history  when  Rome  injnred  the  truth,  and 
when  the  Puritan  was  on  the  alert.  In  their 
teaching  they  are  both  carefnl  to  warn  us  against 
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Papal  encroachments,  and  equally  against  the  theory 
of  extreme  men  on  the  other  side,  who  say — "  The 
further  from  Rome  the  nearer  to  God.**  They  both 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  Chillingworth's  maxim 
— "  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants ;^^  but  only  as  a  final  court  of  appeal, 
for  how  can  we  know  %ohat  is  tlie  Bible,  unless  we 
appeal  to  the  Church,  **  which  is  the  keeper  of 
Holy  Writ,"  and  defines  the  canon  of  Scripture  ? 
For  the  writings  of  the  Gospels  were  given  to 
converts,  to  whom  the  doctrines  had  been  taught 
orally,  and  the  Epistles  are  addressed  to  Churches 
which  the  Apostles,  by  word  of  mouth,  had 
founded. 

They  both,  therefore,  advocate  bringing  the 
Church  of  Edward  VI. — the  Church  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley — by  the  side  of  the  earliest  authorities, 
and  comparing  them  with  each  other  : — 

"  The  true  standpoint  of  the  English  Church 
(says  Bishop  Harold  Browne  in  his  Charge  of 
1878)  is  that  of  one  whose  feet  rest  on  ages  past, 
but  who  can  stretch  upwards  to  the  future.  She 
has  never  repudiated  her  long  list  of  ancestry ; 
but  she  does  not  rest  only  on  an  unbroken  pedi- 
gree. Acknowledging  herself  to  be  one  with  the 
Church  of  the  middle  ages,  she  rejoices  to  have 
renewed  her  youth  by  returning  to  the  purity  of 
Christian  childhood." 

Excepting  that  Dean  Hook  lived  to  a  green  old 
age,  while  Professor  Blunt  died   comparatively 
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young — we  may  call  them  oontemporaries.  For 
while  Hook  was  in  the  prime  of  his  work  at  Leeds, 
Blnnt,  in  the  lectnre-room  at  Cambridge,  was  in- 
flnencing  numbers  who  carried  the  effects  of  his 
teaching,  not  only  into  English  parishes,  but  to 
colonial  altars.  Hook's  example  as  a  parish  priest 
at  Leeds  y  and  Blunt's  lectures  on  the  duties  and 
requirements  of  the  parish  priest,  are  in  wonder- 
ful harmony ;  and  form  two  sides  of  a  solid  arch, 
which  will  bear  the  strain  of  many  ages. 

Dr.  Hook  was  fortunate  in  a  good  biographer. 
Blunt,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  more  in  his  written 
books — which  will  never  cease  to  be  manuals — 
for  I  do  not  think  the  progress  of  the  age  (which 
soon  makes  modern  things  seem  old)  will  ever 
drive  out  books,  the  solid  matter  of  which  is  en- 
closed in  words,  not  only  devout,  but  more  than 
usual  sweet.  For  we  may  say  of  his  writings,  as 
Cambridge  men  used  to  say  of  old  time  of  his  pul- 
pit utterances,  when  comparing  Dr.  Mill,  the 
Christian  advocate,  with  Dr.  Blunt,  the  Marg^et 
Professor  of  Divinity — ^^perha^  one  learns  more 
from  MUl ;  hut,  then,  Bhmt  is  so  chcmnmg.^^ 

The  only  mention  I  find  of  J.  J.  Blunt  is  a 
memoir  of  twelve  pages,  prefixed  to  Two  Introduce 
tory  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  the  Early  Fathers. 
The  second  edition  of  this  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1856,  the  year  after  the  Professor's 
death,  and  contains  a  complete  list  of  his  lectures 
from  Lent  Term,  1840,  to  Lent  Term,  1855.    This 
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was  written  by  Professor  William  Selwjm — who 
has  only  put  W.  S.,  his  initials,  to  the  paper. 
Selwyn  was  Blnnt's  successor  in  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Professorship — winning  it  in  a  contest  with 
Dr.  Harold  Browne  only  by  Whewell's  casting 
vote  as  Vice- Chancellor,  In  addition  to  this, 
there  was  a  funeral  sermon  preached  on  the  1st 
of  Jnly,  1855,  by  Professor  Jeremie,  which  I  was 
nnable  to  procure,  except  by  taking  a  copy  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum. 

John  James  Blunt  was  born  1794,  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  and  was  educated  by  his  father,  the 
able  master  of  the  grammar-school  in  that  town. 
He  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege 1812,  first  Bell  scholar  1813,  Browne  Medal 
for  Latin  ode  1814,  degree  fifteenth  wrangler  in 
1816,  Latin  Essay  1817  and  again  1818,  and 
elected  Fellow  of  his  college  in  the  latter  year. 
He  published  Customs  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  Tra- 
velling Bachelor  of  his  college,  in  1823,  a  book 
translated  into  German,  but  now  extremely  scarce 
in  English. 

At  the  curacies  of  Hodnet,  under  Bishop  Heber, 
and  of  Chetwynd,  in  the  same  county^  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  acquaintance  with  parish  work 
which  enabled  him  to  feel  so  much  at  home  when 
talking  of  such  themes  in  the  lecture-room  at 
Cambridge. , 

It  is  said  he  knew  Butler's  Analogy  and  Para- 
dise Lost  by  heart,  and  one  often  finds  traces  of  the 
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latter  in  all  his  writings.  A  thick  volnme  of  his 
contributions  to  the  Qiutrterly  Review  is  still  in 
print,  and  contains  admirable  matter.  Perhaps 
the  book  hy  which  he  is  best  known  to  the 
public  is  his  charming  life-like  Sketch  of  the  Be- 
formation  of  the  English  Chwrch,  It  was  originallj 
published  in  Murray's  Family  Libra/ry,  and,  as 
long  ago  as  1855,  had  run  through  fifteen  large 
editions,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  French  and 
German. 

In  1828  he  published  The  Veracity  of  the  Gospels 
a/nd  Acts  J  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays,  extending  the 
argument  from  Undesigned  Coinoidences  (so  skil- 
fully applied  by  Paley  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles)  to 
establish  the  veracity  of  all  the  historical  books 
of  the  Bible.  In  1847  these  were  collected  into  a 
single  volume^ 

In  1834  his  college  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Great  Oakley,  in  Essex,  which  he  held  till  he 
was  elected  to  the  Professorship  in  1839,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  Marsh.  Two  volumes 
(originally  three)  of  his  parish  sermons  at  Great 
Oakley  are  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

His  lectures  on  The  Parish  Priest  are  pub- 
lished also  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  his  Lectures  on  the 
Primitive  Ghv/rch,  as  also  the  three  sets  of  his 
University  Sermons,  which  are  admirable,  reprinted 
now  in  one  inexpensive  volume.  His  parochial 
sermons  contain  the  ^'  Bamsden  Sermon,"  and  the 
one  on  the  "  Death  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wei- 
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lington."  .  He  was  Select  Preacher  in  the  years 
1845,  1849,  and  1861. 

His  lectures  on  the  Bight  Use  of  the  Early 
Fathers  have  gone  throngh  five  editions  ;  but  Mr. 
Mnrraj  tells  me  are  for  the  present  oat  of  print. 
Thej  form  a  large  volume ;  the  first  series  are 
against  the  errors  of  Daill6  and  Barbejrac — and 
the  second  series  are  designed  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  of  Gibbon.  Professor  Blunt  says  from 
reading  Daille,  "  whose  object  is  to  single  out  the 
imperfections  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  to 
place  them  before  the  readers  in  continuous  suc- 
cession, without  one  lucid  interval  of  merit,"  he 
himself  was  hindered  from  perusing  the  Fathers  in 
early  life;  till,  when  he  once  had  discovered  for 
himself  their  merits,  he  gave  himself  to  the  careful 
study  of  those  of  the  three  first  centuries.  And 
he  exhorts  his  lecture  classes — 

"  To  give  attention,  next  after  the  Scriptures, 
to  the  primitive  Fathers,  not  with  blind  allegiance, 
as  authorities  to  which  they  must  in  all  things 
bow,  but  with  such  respect  as  is  due  to  the  only 
witnesses  we  have  of  the  state  and  opinions  of  the 
Church  immediately  after  the  Apostles'  times, 
and  such  as  the  Church  of  England  herself 
encourages." 

He  says  himself,  '*  My  foundations  are  eighteen 
hundred  years  deep,"  and  he  warns  us  against 
being  led  astray  by  the  Puritans — especially  by 
Milton — who  calls  them — 
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■ 

"  An  undigested  heap  and  fry  of  authors,  which 
they  call  antiquity,  insomuch  that  whatever  time 
or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance  has  drawn 
down  from  of  old  to  this  present  time,  in  her  huge 
drag  net — whether  fish  or.  seaweed,  shells  or 
shrubs,  unpicked  and  unchosen — these  are  the 
Fathers."     (Milton  on  Prelatical  Episcopcbcy.) 

Professor  Blunt  reminds  us  again  and  again 
that  in  the  preface  to  the  Prayer-book,  in  the 
Homilies,  and  in  the  Ordinal,  our  Church  claims 
to  be  the  Church  of  sub- Apostolic  teachers  ; 
and  Jewel  in  Jiis  controversy  with  Rome  re- 
proaches the  Romanists  with  refusing  this  test, 
"  de  Gonciliis  antiquis,  et  Patrihus,  magnum  sil&rir- 
tium,''  He  also,  at  the  close  of  his  third  lecture 
in  the  Parish  Priest,  shows  how,  when  the  study 
of  antiquity  leads  to  error,  it  is  where  the  writers 
of  the  later  (and  more  corrupt  ages)  are  taken  as 
guides,  instead  of  the  Anti-Nicene  Fathers. 

The  Fathers  differ  in  mind  from  each  other* 
and  sometimes  from  themselves — as  do  the  An- 
glican divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries — ^but  on  the  whole  there  is  wonderful 
consensus — as  of  a  jury  agreed  on  essential  points. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures without  some  bias,  as  Archbishop  Whately 
says,  "Men  say  they  are  searching  for  truth  in 
Scripture,  when  they  are  really  only  searching  for 
their  oum  viewsJ'*  Men  must  either  apply  thiB 
inward  light  of  their  own  private  judgment,  or  the 
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external  authority  of  historical  evidence  to  the 
text  of  Holy  Writ.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  cmtiquity  against  the  Scriptu/res^  but  of 
a/ntiquity  against  ourselves : — 

"The  Fathers,  then  (I  am  quoting  Dr.  Pusey's 
Preface  to  the  Library  of  the  Fathers),  are  not  (as 
some  mistakenly  suppose)  equalled,  much  less 
preferred,  to  Holy  Scripture,  but  only  to  owrsel/oes 
— i.e.,  the  cmcient  to  the  modern,  the  waters  near 
the  fountain,  to  the  troubled  estuary  rolled  back- 
ward and  forward  by  the  varying  tide  of  human 
opinion,  and  rendered  brackish  by  continued  con- 
tact with  the  bitter  waters  of  the  world.** 

"  Doubtless  it  had  been  far  better  (Woodgate's 
Bcmipton  Lectures,  1839),  as  regards  the  present 
popular  temper  on  the  subject,  could  some  other 
term  than  '  tradition '  have  been  adopted,  against 
which  no  such  prejudice  exists — ^as,  for  example, 
*  Hi4itorical  Testimony,^  '  Witness  of  the  Church,^  or 
one  of  like  kind,  under  which  name  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  Apostolic 
origin  of  the  great  truths  which  the  sectarian  and 
the  rationalist  now  reject  as  deficient  in  authority ; 
proceeding  on  the  false  assumption  that  tlie  Scrips 
tvres  by  themselves  were  designed  to  teach  as  well 
as  to  prove  the  Christian  verities." 

Then,  after  arguing  that,  had  there  been  no 
previous  oral  teaching,  many  things  (which  are 
now  only  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament)  would 
have  been  entered  into  more  fully,  he  shows  us 
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how  many  doctrines  (without  some  tradition)  we 
could  never  have  arrived  at — amongst  the  chief 
of  which  are  infant  baptism,  the  efficacy  of  the 
Sacraments,  change  of  the  Lord's  Day,  public 
worship,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Ac. 

The  Professor  is  very  constant  in  his  appeals  to 
the  students  in  his  lecture-room  to  be  ''full  men," 
which  reading  alone  could  make  them.  He  quotes 
over  and  over  again  the  image  derived  by  Baxter 
from  the  poultry  yard — not  to  appear  "  with  the 
shell  on  their  head,'^  He  might  have  quoted 
another  image  from  Baxter,  which  occurs  in  the 
original  edition  of  the  Preface  to  the  Saints^  Best^ 
Part  II.:  — 

"  Nor  should  men  turn  preachers  as  the  river 
Nilus  breeds  frogs  (saith  Herodotus),  where  one 
half  moveth  before  the  other  half  is  made^  and 
while  it  is  yet  plain  mud." 

Accordingly  he  exhorts  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  to  the  study  of  the 
Fathers  also  in  the  original  languages  in  which 
they  wrote.  One  master  key  is  more  easy  to 
carry  about  than  many  special  keys  ;  and  besides, 
you  always  know  where  to  find  it  (such  is  the  Pro- 
fessor's reasoning),  which  you  do  not  if  you  have  a 
pocket  full  of  keys  ;  or,  to  vary  the  imagery — you 
may  as  well  tap  the  stream  at  IrensBus  and  Tertul- 
lian,  as  at  Pearson,  and  Bull,  and  Waterland : — 

''  Bead  the  Fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries 
— at   any   rate   in    the  Ecclesiastical  History   of 
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Easebius — ^which  reduces  them;  you  will  then 
have  possessed  yourself  of  the  very  qnarry  from 
which  all  subsequent  divines  of  any  note  haye 
derived  their  arguments." 

Failing  the  ability  to  do  this,  the  Professor 
pleads  for  one  Father,  thoroughly  mastered.  If 
life  was  as  long  as  in  the  times  before  the  Deluge^ 
we  might  hope  to  achieve  this  course  of  reading  in 
the  original ;  but  if  the  clergyman,  in  this  busy 
age,  has  not  acquired  this  knowledge  at  a  theo- 
logical college,  or  before  he  is  ordained,  he  will 
have  little  time  for  it  afterwards  ;  and  therefore, 
luckily.  Professor  Blant  has  left  us  a  rich  legacy 
in  his  writings  of  all  the  marrow  of  the  Fathers 
faithfully  rendered,  which  enables  the  busy  pastor 
to  inherit  what  he  could  not  cbcquire.  Must  we 
not — nay,  do  we  not,  in  every  branch  of  life's 
business,  take  up  studies  where  others  have  left 
them  off,  and  build  on  other  people's  foundations  ? 
If  the  agricalturist  were  not  to  sow  a  field  until 
he  understood  agricultural  chemistry,  how  should 
we  get  crops  ?  Liebig  and  Yoelcker  have  found 
out  that  bones  dissolve  (after  being  soaked  in 
water)  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  a 
pinch  of  bone  dust  will  produce  a  giant  turnip  ; 
the  farmer  accepts  the  theory  and  grows  large  root 
crops.  If  he  had  to  learn  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture in  the.  original  Hebrew  of  chemistry  we  should 
be  nowhere  as  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  the  same 
way  we  may  work  very  well  by  taking  for  granted 
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that  the  standpoint  from  which  Hook  and  Blant 
worked  is  the  true  one,  and  build  upon  their  foun- 
dations, for  the  harvest  (in  this  world  of  indif- 
ferentism  and  infidelity)  is  truly  great,  too  great 
to  allow  us  to  be  always  going  back  to  first  prin- 
cipleSf  when  with  inherited  conclvsiona  we  may 
storm  the  fortresses  of  unbelief.  Cranmer  and 
Bidley  had  made  a  digest  with  their  own  hands  of 
the  councils  and  the  Fathers,  and  their  labours  are 
reflected  in  our  Prayer-book ;  and  in  the  notes  to 
Bishop  Pearson  On  the  Greed  a  good  digest  of  the 
views  of  the  early  Fathers  on  the  chief  points  at 
issue  may  be  found.  No  doubt  it  was  the  study 
of  the  Eeformation,  of  which  Blunt's  little  popular 
work  is  BO  picturesque  a  description,  which  first 
sent  his  mind  inquiring  into  the  question,  so 
serious  a  one  to  a  Churchman,  *'  Have  we  reformed 
enough  and  yet  not  too  m'wch /"  If  the  first  is 
answered  in  the  negative,  are  we  to  go  on  with 
Calvin  and  Bucer  P  If  the  latter  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  need  we  go  all  the  way  back  with 
Mr.  Newman  ? 

This  is  Blunt's  description  of  the  good  and  the 
evil  that  existed  in  the  religious  houses  which 
Henry  VIII.  suppressed : — 

"The  year  1536  saw  the  downfall  of  376 
smaller  abbeys.  This  was  a  feeler  to  see  if  the 
King  dare  venture  upon  the  big  ones.  It  was  the 
bristle  which  made  a  wa/y  for  the  thread.  There 
were  probably  not  wanting,  amongst  the  young 
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and  the  adventurons,  those  who  were  glad  to  be 
released  from  retreats  which  (like  the  Happy 
Valley)  were  too  free  from  pain  to  be  pleasur- 
able ;  and  who  had  fonnd  that  there  was  but 
small  satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  fagitive 
and  cloistered  virtae  that  shrunk  from  the  race 
when  the  prize  was  to  be  won  not  without  dust 
and  heat. 

*' Yet  monasteries  had  their  uses  and  redeem- 
ing qualities  ;  and  as  we  know  not  what  the  well  is 
worth  till  it  is  d/ry,  so  was  it  found  after  the  dis- 
solution that,  with  all  their  faults,  the  monas- 
teries had  been  the  refuge  for  the  destitute,  who 
were  now  driven  to  frightful  extremities,  the 
e£fect  to  them  being  the  same  as  would  now 
follow  from  the  sudden  abolition  of  the  Poor- 
laws.  They  had  been  the  almshouses,  where  the 
aged  dependents  of  opulent  families,  the  decrepit 
servant,  the  decayed  artificer,  retired  as  to  a  home, 
neither  uncomfortable  nor  humiliating.  They  had 
been  the  county  infirmaries  and  dispensaries,  a 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  of  the  virtues  of  herbs 
being  a  department  of  monkish  learning  (as  -pas- 
sages in  old  dramatic  writers  indicate),  and  a  hos- 
pital, and  perhaps  a  laboratory.  They  had,  at 
least,  been  foundling  asylums,  relieving  the  State 
of  many  orphan  and  outcast  children,  and  minis- 
tering to  their  necessities  (God's  ravens  in  the 
wilderness),  bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning  and 
bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening.     They  had  been 
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inns  for  the  wayfaring  man,  who  heard  from  afar 
the  sound  of  the  Vesper  bell,  at  once  inyiting  him 
to  repose  and  devotion,  and  who  might  sing  his 
Matins  with  the  morning  star  and  go  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  They  also  afforded  public  libraries  to 
the  carious,  and  if  the  inmates  were  not  very  de- 
sirous to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  let  us,  at 
least,  give  them  the  credit  of  preserving  it  for 
others." 

Speaking  of  those  who  were  burnt  for  religion 
under  Queen  Mary,  he  says : — 

"  They,  however,  have  their  reward  ;  and  it 
was  a  noble  prize  for  which  they  struggled.  They 
are  themselves  gone  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire, 
and  to  their  country  they  have  bequeathed  as  a* 
mantle  the  free  use  of  the  Bible,  a  reasonable 
faith,  a  pure  ritual,  principles  of  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  virtue  which  goeth 
out  of  all  these  things,  howsoever  some  of  them 
may  have  been  abused  ;  wherein  a  nation  is  made 
to  put  forth  its  otherwise  dormant  strength  in  the 
prosecution  of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  of  agri- 
culture, of  Fcience,  and  of  whatsoever  else  belongs 
to  inextinguishable  enterprise." 

The  Professor  in  all  his  writings  maintains  that 
Rome  had  never  obliterated  entirely  the  true  faith ; 
that  the  pure  stream  (such  as  we  claim  our  Angli- 
can branch  to  be)  had  always  flowed  from  the 
time  of  Christ  to  the  present  hour.  There  was 
always  some  salt  which  prevented  the  carcass 
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from  falling  to  pieces  with  decay  and  corrnption. 
Often  this  appeared  to  be  lost  and  swallowed  ap 
in  the  general  flood  of  false  doctrine ;  jet  that, 
ever  and  anon,  trnth  gave  notice  of  its  existence 
— though  (in  that  silent  age  before  printing)  its 
voice  was  little  heard — yet  still,  as  in  the  Albi- 
genses  and  Wy cliff,  we  find  there  was  a  minority 
nnwilling  to  submit  to  Roman  corrnption  or  to 
bow  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  Pontiff. 

The  following  passage  illustrating  this  is  from 
Blunt's  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  1828,  on 
"  The  Reformation  in  Italy  :  " — 

*'  Differing  as  we  do  from  Milner  in  his  Church 
History  on  very  many  points,  in  this  we  concur 
with  him — that  from  the  time  when  Christianity 
was  first  planted,  there  has  ever  been  in  existence 
a  body  of  men,  obscure,  perhaps,  as  the  seven 
thousand  in  Israel,  to  whom  the  name  of  the 
true  Church  more  especially  belonged  ;  and  who, 
amidst  the  corruptions,  the  discouragements,  and 
the  dangers  of  a  world  with  which  they  had  little 
in  common,  pursued  their  pure  course  in  privacy. 
It  is  not  easy  to  get  with  accuracy  at  the  state  of 
religious  opinion  where  it  differed  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  before  the  Reformation.  Then  it  was 
that  the  strings  of  the  tongue  were  thoroughly 
loosed,  and  many  sentiments,  which  though  in 
being  had  beeli  nearly  without  witness,  first  found 
a  free  utterance.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  that 
Church  that  for  many  previous  centuries  she  was 
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at  union  with  herself,  and  that  divisions  and  dis- 
sent were  not  known  in  all  her  borders.  This 
boast,  like  manj  others  from  the  same  quarter, 
requires  qualification,  as  Bishop  Jewel  has  abun- 
dantly proved  ;  but  allowing  it  to  be  founded  in 
truth,  what  could  be  more  natural,  than  that 
*  when  the  strong  man,  armed,  hept  the  house,  his 
goods  would  He  at  peace,*  and  who  has  ever  heard 
of  Whigs,  Tories,  or  Radicals  in  Turkey  ?  Yet  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  experience  to  believe  that 
such  a  revolution  in  the  world  as  Luther  e£Pected 
could  have  been  wrought  by  one  private  individual 
without  the  aid  of  powerful  predisposing  causes. 
Luther  happened  to  be  the  first  to  put  the  world 
into  the  waters  after  the  angel  had  sufficiently 
troubled  them.  There  had  existed  communities 
of  men  in  the  South  of  France,  in  Calabria,  in 
Bohemia,  perhaps  in  Spain  itself,  who  held  doc- 
trines essentially  the  same  as  those  established  at 
the  Reformation." 

In  reading  any  of  his  works,  every  one  (espe- 
pecially  the  scholar)  will  be  sensible  of  the  great 
charm  imparted  to  Blunt's  style  by  his  extensive 
reading ;  so  that  by  a  classic  allusion — a  proverb 
or  a  comparison  (not  unfrequently  drawn  from 
the  Puritan  writers) — he  will  find  an  almost  for- 
gotten train  of  thought  awakened,  though  the 
words  which  evoke  those  pleasant  memories  are 
brief  and  often  inserted  in  a  parenthesis.  Thus, 
in  describing  the  effect  on  the  Pope  of  Henry's 
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policy  (pavet  ipse  sacerdos),  in  speaking  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  how  much  is  conveyed  by  the  words 
(the  Josiah  of  ov/r  realm)  ;  when  he  describes  the 
tentative  spoliation  of  the  smaller  monasteries  (it 
is  the  hristle  which  makes  way  for  the  thread)  ;  or  of 
the  covetonsness  which  rich  foundations  raised  in 
the  minds  of  the  wonld-be  lay  impropriators  (the 
whiter  the  heifer  the  more  swre  she  was  to  he  led  to 
the  alta/r). 

So  in  his  preaching  the  charm  consisted  in  the 
graceful  structure  of  the  language  and  the  beauty 
.  of  the  comparisons — for  Blunt  had  neither  the 
lungs  nor  the  rich  tenor  voice  of  Hook.  These 
are  graces  which  we  can  print  without  painting 
the  preacher,  and  so  they  may  be  enjoyed  in  Mr. 
Murray's  inexpensive  issue  of  the. three  courses  of 
University  sermons,  in  one  neat  volume.  These 
several  courses  attracted  great  attention  at  the 
time,  but  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the  ser- 
mons of  1849.  These  contain  "  The  Bible,  the 
Churchman's  Text-book  ; "  "  The  Prayer-book, 
His  Commentary ;  "  "  The  Church  of  England 
His  Resting-place;  "  "The  Communion  of  Saints 
His  Home."  It  is  often  said  that  no  one  re- 
members a  sermon  a  week  after  it  is  delivered ; 
and  that  sermons  produce  very  little  permanent 
result :  but  it  was  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Selwyn's 
that  put  it  into  Mackenzie's  heart  to  turn  his 
mind  to  missionary  work ;  and  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  who   was  at  Cambridge  when    Professor 
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Blunt  preached  his  course  in  the  autumn  of  1849, 
and  is  now  a  country  clergyman,  neyer  hears 
Blunt's  name  mentioned  without  saying,  "  If  you 
had  been  at  Great  St.  Mary's,  Cambridge,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1849,  and  heard  Professor  Blunt*s  sermon 
on  the  Communion  of  Saints,  you  would  have 
never  forgotten  it,"  which  he  follows  by  taking 
down  the  yolume  and  reading  the  following  pas- 
sages :■ — 

'^  And  does  not  the  contemplation  of  the  dead 
abate  the  power  of  the  world  ?  lower  its  price  ? 
strip  it  of  its  trappings  ?  reverse  its  spells  ?  The 
sight  even  of  the  corpse  (the  shell  which  the 
spirit  has  escaped  from)  sobers  us.  We  tread  the 
floor  where  it  rests  softly,  and  draw  the  curtain 
which  encloses  it  with  a  reverential  hand.  Who 
could  sin  in  that  chamber  ?  Who  could  not  lift 
up  his  heart  to  God  in  it,  and  feel  it  (mean  as  it 
may  be)  to  be  the  most  hallowed  of  temples? 
With  what  feelings  of  awe  should  we  now  regard 
this  perhaps  once  familiar  spirit;  contemplated 
by  us  now  as  one  who  had  penetrated  mysteries 
which  were  concealed  from  us  ;  who  had  ranged 
among  scenes  from  which  we  were  excluded ; 
who  had  stood  on  holier  ground  than  we  have, 
who  have  not  yet  put  off  our  shoes  from  off  our 
feet ;  who  was  above  the  temptations  which  had 
so  much  power  over  ourselves  ;  beyond  the  evils 
which  took  so  much  effect  upon  us  ;  whom  no 
lusts  could  abase  ;  no  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the 
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world  could  excite ;  none  of  its  tronblds  rnffle ; 
who  conld  feel  no  interest  in  any  of  its  fends ; 
for  whom  its  fashion  had  passed  away. 

^  The  dead  in  Christ  are  combined  with  ns  in 
none  bnt  holy  associations  ;  we  have  no  wars  to 
wage  with  them  ;  we  have  no  fears  to  entertain 
of  them  ;  they  can  cross  none  of  onr  projects ; 
they  are  concerned  in  none  of  our  fugitive  in- 
terests ;  they  have  no  deceptions  to  practise ; 
they  have  no  d.esigns  upon  us  and  burs,  unless 
it  be  a  passionate  longing  to  tell  us  to  strive  for 
the  strait  gate  while  we  may,  and  let  nothing 
on  earth  interfere  to  rob  us  of  the  joys  which  they 
knew  by  experience  God  has  in  store  for  them 
that  love  Him.  How  elevating  is  such  society  ! 
How  calculated  to  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  un- 
mingled  virtue ! 

"The  fervent  Christian  can  scarcely  bear  to 
contemplate  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of'  Christ, 
in  respect  of  this  world  only.  He  is  reluctant  to 
circumscribe  its  virtues  to  the  limited  compass  of 
a  plot  of  ground  like  this.  Behold,  then,  we  show 
unto  him  a  more  excellent  way  !  Let  him  turn 
his  meditations  to  this  doctrine  of  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  and  his  heart  becomes  lawfully  enlarged. 
In  that  direction  he  may  give  his  thoughtis  leave 
to  wander  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith.  There 
he  finds  a  vast  population  of  souls,  some  in  the 
body,  some  out  of  the  body,  wherever  dwelling, 
wherever  the  paradise  of  God  may  be,  of  which 
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the  earth,  however,  is  but  the  antechamber  and 
death  the  door ;  and  he  beholds  troops  of  spirits 
in  unceasing  succession  in  the  act  of  emigrating 
to  that  ample  colony,  never  to  be  overpeopled,  till 
the  day  when  God  shall  have  made  up  the 
number  of  His  elect.  How  august  the  idea  of 
such  a  kingdom  as  this  !  How  sublime  that  of  its 
Head!  How  full  of  ennobling  suggestions  the 
consciousness  that  we,  even  we,  poor  and  feeble 
as  we  are,  are  still  its  citizens !  The  meanest 
Koman  felt  a  pride  in  the  thought  that  his  right 
of  citizenship  was  coextensive  with  the  world,  and 
that,  tread  where  he  would,  he  carried  about  with 
him,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  honours  of  his 
commonwealth.  How  far  higher  the  majesty  of 
the  humblest  Christian  !  How  far  more  wonderful 
the  confederation  to  which  he  belongs !  Who 
would  not  fear  to  disgrace  his  name?  Who 
would  not  bear  in  mind  that  military  oath,  that 
magn/u/m  sacra/mentum,  by  which  he  bound  himself 
at  his  baptism  to  walk  worthy  of  his  Captain,  and 
his  caUing  ?  " 

This  was  preached  in  1849,  and  in  1847  a  first 
volume  of  sermons  appeared,  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  Chichester,  Henry  Edward  Manning,  now  the 
Cardinal- Archbishop  Manning. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  by  the  side  of 
this  one  of  Professor  Blunt's,  one  of  Manning's 
fine  passages  (Vol.  I.,  Sermon  XXII.,  ^^The 
Faithftd  DeparUd  ") :— 
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"The  Church  could  no  longer  behold  these, 
and  break  bread  with  them  ;  but  she  could  pro- 
long their  presence  by  the  vivid  recollections  of 
their  beloved  image,  and  by  the  consciousness  of 
an  united  adoration;  she  knew  that  while  she 
tarried  praying  without,  they  were  but  within  the 
precinct  of  an  inner  court,  nearer  to  the  eternal 
throne.  And  next  she  commemorated  them  in 
faith,  to  keep  up  the  conscious  unity  of  the 
Church.  They  were  not  severed,  but  only  out  of 
sight.  The  Communion  of  Saints  was  still  one. 
Nothing  was  changed,  but  the  visible  relations  of 
an  earthly  life :  all  the  unseen  relations  of- love 
and  fond  attachment  still  remained,  nay,  were 
knit  more  closely  ;  for  they  that  were  yet  watch- 
ing had  for  them  an  intenser  love,  softened  and 
purified  by  sorrow ;  and  they  that  slept  were 
filled  with  the  love  of  God.  The  unity  of  the 
saints  on  earth  with  the  Church  unseen  is  the 
closest  bond  of  all.  Hell  has  no  power  over  it ; 
sin  cannot  blight  it ;  schism  cannot  rend  it ;  death 
itself  can  but  knit  it  more  strongly.  Nothing 
was  changed  but  the  relation  of  sight.  Like  as 
when  the  head  of  a  far-stretching  procession, 
winding  through  a  broken  hollow  land,  hides 
itself  in  some  bending  vale ;  it  is  still  all  one ;  all 
advancing  together;  they  that  are  farthest  on- 
ward in  the  way  are  conscious  of  their  lengthened 
following;  they  that  linger  with  the  last  are 
drawn  forward  as  it  were  by  the  attraction  of  the 
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advancing  mnltitude.  Even  so  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be  ever  moving  on ;  they  were  ever 
pressing  on  beyond  the  boands  of  this  material 
world.  They  knew  the  life  of  the  Church  to  be 
one  and  indivisible ;  that  seen  or  unseen  there  was 
but  one  energy  of  spiritual  being — one  personality 
in  Christ's  mystical  body;  and  all  their  acts  of 
love  and  adoration  were  shared  in  full  by  each 
several  member.'* 

Professor  Blunt,  late  in  life,  was  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Salisbury,  but  feeling  that  he  was  too 
far  advanced  in  age  to  undertake  so  great  a  change 
of  habits  and  duties,  he  declined  the  offer.  So  he 
continued  to  discharge  the  office  of  Lady  Mar- 
garet Professor  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Cambridge,  after  a  short  illness,  on  Sunday,  June 
17,  1855.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first 
wife  he  left  two  daughters,  and  by  her  side  he 
was  buried  on  June  23rd,  at  Barlaston,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. 

A  sermon  after  his  death  was  preached  in  the 
University  pulpit  by  his  brother  Professor,  Dr. 
James  Amiraux  Jeremie,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Lincoln^  from  1  Peter  v.  2,  8,  of  which  1  could 
only  get  a  sight  in  the  public  libraries,  as  the 
Cambridge  booksellers  who  published  it  had  lost 
all  recollection  and  trace  of  it. 

1  make  no  scruple  at  giving  a  long  extract  from 
it,  as  there  is  (as  I  said)  no  biography  of  Blnnt,  and 
his  fame  rests  chiefly  now  on  his  printed  works : — 
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The  pulpit  from  which  I  now  speak  has  been 
filled  by  many — the  wise,  the  learned, the  eloquent; 
men  whose  names  are  familiar  sounds  and  the 
very  tones  of  whose  voices  seem  to  linger  round 
these  sacred  walls.  But  can  we  recall  one  who 
has  left  a  more  vivid  and  enduring  impression 
than  Professor  Blunt?  Who  remembers  not  in 
this  spot  with  what  feelings  of  reverential  affection 
the  young  and  the  old  alike  were  wont  to  follow 
his  steps  and  hang  on  his  words  ?  And  what  was 
the  potency  which  commanded  the  attention  and 
the  sympathies  of  all  ?  It  was  not  the  mere  evi 
dence  of  intellectual  power,  transcendent  as  that 
power  was;  it  was  not  merely  the  condensed 
thought,  the  comprehensive  view,  the  terse  and 
vigorous  diction,  and  that  rare  felicity  of  illus- 
tration which  marked  and  animated  every  dis- 
course ;  it  was  the  conviction  shared  by  all,  that 
his  thoughts,  words,  and  works  were  in  perfect 
harmony.  Whatever  might  be  the  subject  to 
which  he  addressed  himself,  whether  he  detailed 
the  cumulative  proofs  of  Christianity,  bringing  out, 
and  grouping  together,  with  consummate  skill  the 
latest  facts,  the  minute  and  incidental  notices, 
which  escape  the  ordinary  observer,  and  yet  often 
supply  the  link  which  is  wanting  in  the  chain  of 
historical  evidence ;  or  whether  he  dwelt  on  the 
frame  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  the  beauty  of  her  Liturgy,  the  antiquity  of  her 
services,  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  her  refer- 
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mers  ;  or  whether  he  sketched  the  character  of 
the  great  Duke,  and  traced  with  a  kindred  spirit 
all  the  elements  of  moral  greatness ;  everyone 
felt  it  was  not  mere  declamation,  but  the  heart 
speaking  out  of  the  depths  of  its  unfeigned  belief. 
"  From  the  lecture-room  the  fruits  of  his  teach- 
ing w^e  to  be  carried  by  loving  disciples  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  It  was  here  that  he  could  ex- 
patiate at  length  on  those  themes  which  his 
favourite  studies  had  made  so  familiar  to  him.  It 
was  here  that  he  would  delineate  the  particulars 
of  the  early  Church,  with  all  her  familiar  features 
reflected  in  our  own.  It  was  here,  too,  that  he 
made  known  the  rich  results  of  his  experience — 
that  he  described  the  peculiar  acquirements  and 
obligations  of  the  Christian  minister — that  he 
showed  how  the  study  of  the  Fathers  was  but  tri- 
butary to  the  study  of  God's  Word ;  how,  built 
upon  the  primitive  models,  our  Church  rested 
upon  the  great  truths  of  Scripture ;  how,  while 
all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order, 
the  only  sound  and  Apostolical  divinity  is  that  which 
ceases  not  to  teach  and  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  It 
was  here  that  he  enforced  those  principles  which 
he  had  carefully  and  deliberately  formed;  and 
which  neither  time  nor  the  mutations  of  party  had 
any  power  to  afiFect.  His  opinions  were  definite 
and  decided,  and  there  was  no  faint- heartedness 
in  his  mode  of  maintaining  them.  His  public 
works  were  all  directed  to    great    and   worthy 
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objects,  all  designed  to  illustrate  the  history,  or 
confirm  the  truth,  or  set  forth  the  excellence  of 
religion;  thej  all  bear  the  stamp  (never  to  be 
mistaken)  of  an  original  mind — a  mind  fraught, 
indeed,  with  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  but  pos- 
sessing, in  itself,  that  power  which  gives  to  know- 
ledge its  direction  and  its  force. 

^'  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  his  was  the 
cheerfulness  of  an  honest  and  true  heart,  who 
hept  the  testimonies  of  the  Lordj  cmd  loved  them  ex- 
ceedingly. Religion  might  not  be  the  direct  topic 
of  his  discourse,  but  religion  was  always  the  secret 
spring  and  principle  of  his  conduct.  The  exter- 
nals of  office,  their  power  and  secular  advantage, 
which  allure  the  vulgar,  never  crossed  his  mind 
except  to  be  cast  away.  Entertaining  a  profound 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Episcopal  office, 
he  never  sought  it  in  the  day  of  his  strength,  and 
he  unhesitatingly  rejected  it  in  the  day  of  ap- 
proaching sickness ;  and  one  of  his  last  acts — 
feeble,  indeed,  but  the  more  touching  from  its 
feebleness — was  to  pronounce  his  parting  blessing 
upon  his  fellow  collegian,  that  intrepid  prelate 
whose  name  is  imperishably  connected  with  all 
that  is  glorious  and  triumphant  in  missionary 
enterprise." 


REV.  EDWARD   BLENCOWE,   1805—1843. 
BISHOP  JOHN  ARMSTRONG,   1813—1856. 

"The  streams  which  torn  the  mill -clappers  of  the  world 
often  rise  id  solitary  places." — Old  Proi-trb. . 

"  In  brief,  where  the  Scripture  is  silent,  the  Church  is  my 
teit ;  where  that  speaks,  'tis  bat  my  comment ;  where  there 
is  a  joint  silence  of  hoth,  I  borrow  not  the  rules  of  my  religion 
Irom  Rome  or  Geneia,  but  from  the  dictates  of  my  own 
reason." — Sir  Thomas  Bbownb's  BeUgio  Medici. 

SUPPOSE  wheo  the  writers  whose 
}  are  at  the  head  of  this  sketch 
\  Bat  down  in  coniitrj  parsonages  to 
write  the  Tillage  sermonB  which  bear  their  names, 
that  they  little  realized  the  mnltitade  of  listeners 
to  whom  their  words  wonid  be  repeated. 

Biehop  ArmBtrong  as  an  editor,  as  well  as  a 
writer,  of  "tracts"  and  "sermonB,"  lived  to  realize 
an  immediate  retnm  for  his  labours,  though  he 
contd  not  foresee  snch  a  lasting  circulation  of  bis 
works  as  has  taken  place. 

Blencowe  died  early,  and  had  no  notion  that 
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his  sermons  would  be  printed.  They  were  brought 
out  843  a  posthumouB  publication  by  his  widow, 
who  is  still  alive ;  a  brother-in-law  superintend- 
ing the  issue.  Hooker  has  well  described  extem- 
pore sermons  as  discourses  ^^  which  spend  their 
lives  in  their  hirth,^*  as  opposed  to  sermons  which, 
through  the  printing-press,  have  a  second  life, 
and  often  an  evergreen  life  of  many  generations. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  put  down  as  "  one  point  to 
the  good*^  (in  a  controversy  between  the  written 
and  the  extempore  form)  in  favour  of  carefully 
written  sermons,  that  they  have  a  continuous 
existence. 

In  extempore  delivery  the  orator  has  an  imme- 
diate triumph.  He  sees  his  points  telling  as  he 
goes,  by  what  is  reflected  in  the  upturned  coun- 
tenances of  his  audience ;  but  there  it  ends.  It 
is  a  cash  payment ;  but  the  money  is  soon  spent, 
and  posterity  knows  him  not.  The  writers  who 
are  destined  to  live,  perhaps,  excite  less  notice 
while  they  are  in  the  pulpit ;  but  the  sphere  of 
their  influence  as  regards  place,  is  the  English- 
speaking  world ;  and,  as  regards  time,  a  cycle  of 
ages.  The  writer  of  a  living  book,  therefore,  is 
not  paid  so  quickly,  perhaps,  as  the  extempore 
orator;  but  if  his  payments  are  not  in  cash,  he 
makes  a  much  larger  return  for  his  capital,  the 
full  revenue  of  which  will  not  come  in  during  his 
lifetime. 

"  A  good  hook  (says  Carlyle)  is  inmiortcd,^'     It 
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may  fall  into  oblivion  for  a  while-^ — only  to  be  re- 
produced with  new  life.  Ancb-ewes*  Devotions, 
when  translated  into  the  beantifal  language  of 
John  Henry  Newman,  came  forth  in  1840  for  a 
second  existence,  not  inferior  to  the  former  one, 
which  it  had  enjoyed  when  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages — "  Miratur  novas  frondes^  Many 
books  survive  in  quotations  and  extracts  inserted 
into  other  books ;  these,  perhaps,  after  a  while, 
attract  notice  and  lead  to  an  inquiry  after  the 
book  from  which  they  are  taken.  The  merits  of* 
the  original  work  are  then  brought  out  of  obscurity, 
and  a  reprint  takes  place ;  and  it  would  require 
each  of  those  copies  of  the  reprint  to  be  burnt 
to  destroy  the  thought  of  the  author.  One  of 
these  reprints  find  its  way  on  board  ship,  and  is 
carried  by  an  emigrant  into  the  distant  parts  of  a 
colony  ;  the  author  and  his  brain-work  may  lie 
dormant  there  in  a  log-hut  at  the  bottom  of  a 
colonist's  box,  and  yet  emerge  after  years  and 
be  started  into  an  enlarged  existence  by  a  colonial 
press. 

As  a  happy  instance  of  the  traveller  taking  a 
book  of  his  own  country  with  him  into  foreign 
lands  may  be  quoted  this  passage  from  Dean 
Stanley's  review  of  John  Keble;  in  MacmiUcm*8 
Magazine  of  1869 : — 

"  It  is  within  the  memory  of  the  present  writer, 
that  on  a  Sunday  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai, 
where  books  were  naturally  of  the  fewest,  oifov/r 
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British  travellers — two  of  whom  were  Scotsmen 
— it  was  found  that  three  had  in  their  small  travel* 
ling  library  brought  out  with  them  the  ChrUtiom 
Yeourr 

Unless  any  of  the  various  authors  who  coutri- 
buted  to  the  Sermons  for  the  Christicm  Seasons,  and 
who  are  now  alive,  are  in  possession  of  the  infor- 
mation as  to  who  were  the  writers  of  the  several 
sermons,  I  suppose  the  secret  remains  with  Mr. 
James  Parker.  He  could  not  put  his  hand  on  the 
original  copy  of  the  Sermons,  but  he  obligingly  for- 
warded to  me  (on  the  application  of  my  friend, 
the  Rev.  E.  Fox,  of  Upper  Heyford)  a  list  of  the 
authors  who  (under  Armstrong's  editorship)  wrote 
the  Tracts.  And  as,  after  a  successful  sale  of  the 
Tracts,  Armstrong  went  on  to  edit  the  Sermons,  we 
may  surmise  that  the  same  writers  were  employed 
upon  the  second  work  who  had  given  such  satis- 
faction-in  the  first.  It  appears,  then,  that  of  the 
volume  on  saints'  days  the  whole  was  written  by 
Rev.  E.  Monro,  excepting  Introductory,  Nelson's 
Fasts,  and  St.  Thomas's  Day,  which  were  by 
Armstrong,  who  also  wrote  seventeen  out  of  the 
other  seventy  tracts.  The  other  names  are  W.  H. 
Ridley,  W.  Pridden,  R.  S.  Hawker,  F.  Menzies, 
Archdeacon  Grant,  C.  Marriott,  G.  Nugee,  C.  E. 
Kennaway,  R.  W.  Evans,  A.  A.  Acland,  J.  W. 
Knott,  T.  Lowe,  D.  P.  Chase,  W.  H.  Teale,  W. 
Jackson,  A.  Watson,  B.  King,  J.  Clayton,  J.  H. 
Markland,  E.  Walford,  Toye,  and  Jos.  Oldknow. 
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I  believe  "  The  Silently-built  Temple,"  one  of  tbe 
best  in  the  first  series  of  sermons,  was  written  as* 
an  impromptu  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White ;  and 
I  know  that  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  Rector 
of  Dncklington,  near  Witney  (Oxon.),  composed 
sermons  in  first  series — 5th  and  6th  after  Epiph- 
any, Easter  Monday,  6th  and  18th  Sundays  after 
Trinity,  and  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jnde.  The  success 
of  the  sales  was,  no  doubt,  owing  partly  to  their 
coming  out  in  monthly  packets,  with  a  sermon 
fitting  for  the  services  of  the  day.  I  know  that 
they  were  very  useful  to  me  when  they  came  out 
from  1852  Advent  to  1853  Advent,  as  1  had  two 
sermons  and  a  cottage  lecture  a  week,  besides  the 
visiting  of  a  parish  which  Bishop  Tyrrell  described 
as  being  twenty-six  miles  in  circumference — viz., 
the  New  Forest  parish  of  Beaulieu,  the  property 
of  Lord  Henry  Scott.  And  I  suppose  they  were 
sermons  which  could  be  worked  up  and  put  into 
one's  own  language,  as  I  remember  an  honest 
yeoman  farmer  saying  one  day  to  me — whether  it 
was  meant  as  a  reflection  on  the  past  or  a  compli- 
ment for  the  future  I  know  not — "  How  terribly 
improved  you  be  of  a  Sundays." 

The  second  series  of  Sermons  for  Christicm 
Seasons  is  like  unto  the  first,  and  has  found 
favour  with  the  public ;  but  I  suppose  the  sale 
has  slackened  of  late  years,  for  I  see  the  edition 
which  is  now  on  sale  at  Mr,  James  Parker's  is 
dated  1869.  The  name  of  the  editor  of  the  second 
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series  is  not  given  on  the  title-page  ;  but  advertise- 
ments  give  it  as  the  Rev.  John  Barrow,  D.D.,  late 
Principal  of  St.  Edmnnd's  Hall,  Oxford. 

Armstrong's  stjle,  at  any  rate,  was  good  in  de- 
livery as  well  as  to  read,  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Pox, 
mentioned  above,  in  sending  me  Mr.  James  Parker  s 
note,  added  these  comments  : — 

"  You  will  not  do  wrong  to  give  an  article  or 
part  of  an  article  to  Bishop  Armstrong  in  addi- 
tion to  what  yon  have  already  said.  I  knew  him 
well  and  revered  him  mnch.  He  was  the  best  alU 
ronnd  country  congregation  preacher  I  have  ever 
heard.  I  first  heard  him  at  Wootton  Fitzpaine, 
in  Dorsetshire,  his  second  curacy  ;  and  every  one 
in  that  neighbourhood  was  struck  with  his  great 
common  sense  and  deeply  devotional  addresses. 
I  have  even  now  ringing  in  my  ears  a  sermon  I 
heard  him  preach  (nearly  thirty  years  ago)  when 
he  was  made  a  Bishop.  It  was  on  the  text,  '  The 
children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation,' 
&c.  It  was  quite  extempore,  but  its  substance  is 
to  be  found  in  No.  XXII.  of  the  Tidenham  Paro- 
chial Sermons.  I  have  used  his  Parochial  and 
Christian  Season  Tracts  largely  in  my  parishes, 
and  found  them  a  great  help." 

It  is  recorded  in  Bishop  Armstrong's  life  that 
in  his  last  years  at  Tidenham,  the  payments  for 
his  publications  built  and  maintained  his  schools 
and  paid  his  curates — very  few  writers  can  say 
that — and  it   is  quite  borne  out  by  Mr.  James 
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Parker's  remark,  quoted  in  my  third  paper, 
"  While  other  works  sold  by  hundreds,  these  sold 
by  thousands,  and  we  could  hardly  print  them 
fast  enough." 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  Oxford  movement 
made  such  publications  a  necessity,  and  that  their 
form  of  coming  out  in  monthly  parts  kept  them 
before  the  clergy  of  the  day,  it  should  be  inquired 
of  these  sermons  (though,  perhaps,  the  question 
would  be  difficult  to  answer,  except  partially)  what 
are  their  differentia  from  other  sermons,  which  are 
published  only  to  be  sold  as  remainders,  or  to  fur- 
nish the  trunk-makers  with  material.  For  it  is  a 
true  remark — in  Lacon^  by  Colton — "  If  you  don't 
put  something  spicy  into  your  writings,  the  grocers 
and  spice-dealers  will."  The  dull  sermon  speaks 
thus  of  itself: — 

*'  Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores 
Et  piper — et  quidquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis." 

The  favourable  points  in  Bishop  Armstrong's 
publications  are  many,  of  which  I  may  specify 
these  three : — 

1.  They  look  at  human  nature  as  it  is — ^not  in. 
the  ideal  view,  in  which  optimists  among  theo- 
logians would  paint  it — for  the  penitentiary  work 
of  Armstrong  gave  him  an  insight  into  fallen 
humanity,  which  made  his  appeals  real.  And  he 
was  conscious  that  there  was  a  great  middle  class 
of  people  in  our  villages  and  towns  which  had 
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slipped  out  of  sight.  The  following  is  from  his 
review  article  of  Mrs,  Vidal's  well-known  tales, 
Ccbbramatta  cmd  Woodleigh  Farm  : — 

''  But  one  class  has  escaped  onr  notice ;  we  have 
walked  amid  the  cedars  of  the  mountains  ;  we 
have  laboured  in  the  flats  and  levels  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hills  ;  but  the  half-way  district,  the  middle 
region  of  men,  the  middling  classes,  have  but 
slightly  attracted  the  Church's  toils.  We  have 
left  this  important  class  alone ;  we  have  let  it  in- 
crease among  us,  without  grappling  with  it  in  any 
deep  or  searching  way ;  its  internal  life  is  almost 
as  unknown  as  Central  Africa  ;  its  internal  codes, 
its  principles,  its  habits,  its  modes  of  thought,  its 
temptations,  its  amusements,  all  lie  like  an  unex- 
plored desert  or  a  frozen  sea.  The  whole  class  of 
tradespeople  and  shopkeepers,  with  their  maxims, 
their  conventionalities,  their  usages,  have  been 
well-nigh  untouched.  We  look  in  at  the  shop 
windows  ;  we  traffic  across  the  counters  ;  we  re- 
ceive as  purchasers  studied  civilities ;  we  look  at 
the  respectful  outside  of  men;  but  here  all  com- 
munication ends ;  it  is  a  cold,  stiff  interchange  of 
words  and  phrases.  What  foot  has  passed  by  the 
bales  of  goods  into  the  shop  parlour  or  the  appren- 
tices' room  ?  What  do  the  clergy  know  of  the 
inner  life  of  all  these  ?  The  furniture  of  the 
drawing-room  of  the  upper  classes  they  know, 
and  the  sorrows  which  reveal  themselves  under 
the  crowded  roof  of  the  cottage  in  back  streets  of 
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towns  ;  but  of  the  great  middle-class  thej  know 
nothing." 

Of  course  this  was  written  thirty  years  ago, 
and  Armstrong  and  others  have  altered  matters 
on  these  points — Chalmers'  Commercial  Discourses 
and  Caird's  Religion  of  CoTmnon  Life  are  guides  in 
the  right  direction. 

There  is  no  series  of  writers  who  are  so  pro- 
fitably or  pleasantly  read  by  us  as  the  Anglican 
divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventh  centuries. 
But  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Arthur  West 
Haddan  in  his  Essay  on  the  English  Divines^ 
that  they  (presenting  us,  not  only  with  religious 
thoughts,  but  also  with  a  comprehensive  system 
of  theology,  which  has  kept  us  together  as  An- 
glicans) lack  this  one  thing,  viz.,  a  literature  for 
the  average  middle-class  reader  of  that  age. 
*'  Their  theology  was  too  exclusively  for  the 
learned ;  they  did  not  lay  themselves  out  suf- 
ficiently for  the  poor — and  still  less  for  that  class 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  knows  too 
little  to  appreciate  deep  and  refined  teaching,  yet 
too  much  to  follow  any  teaching  implicitly.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  learned  church  and  of  a  day 
when  the  middle  class  was  socially  nowhere,  still 
hung  about  them.  They  paid  but  one  half  of  the 
^double  debV  of  the  clergy.  Baxter's  Saints' 
Best  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim*s  Progress  came  from 
other  than  Church  sources.  And  it  is,  of 
course,  a  notorious  fact  that  the  tradesmaai  class, 
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as  a  rule,  supplied  the  strength  of  Paritanism." 
Do  not  the  lower  middle  classes,  in  the  same  way, 
supply  the  strength  of  Nonconformity  ?  that  is  the 
question  of  the  day  ! 

2.  Perhaps  another  thing  which    made  these 
sermons  go  down  so  well  is,  that  there  were  many 
minds   at   work.     Even   the   cleverest   men  get 
run  out  of  their  staple,  and    become  spin-texts. 
This  admixture   of   writers    has    given  a  fresh- 
ness to  these  volumes.     We  get  away  from  the 
commonplace  which  recurs  in  all  the  old  sermon- 
writers.     Many   of  the   sermons   are    "  Subject 
Sermons  "  (as  opposed  to  "  Text  Sermons  ") — such 
as  "  Conscience,"  "  Influence,"  "  Rest,"  "  Zeal." 
One  writer  shows  us  how  God  deals  with  us  as 
families,    not    as    individuals,    illustrating    this 
thought  from  Eden,  from  Noah,  from  Abraham, 
from  the  tribe  life  of  Israel,  and  from  the  home 
life  at  Nazareth.     It  is  the  feeling  of  clanship,  so 
strong  in  Scotland,   which   Nehemiah   exhibited 
when  he  was  ranging  the  battle   at  Jerusalem. 
He  set  the  defenders  of  the  wall   "after  their 
families,  w.ith  their  swords,  their  spears,  and  their 
bows ; "    and  we    are   not  placed    in   particular 
parishes — under    certain    pastors — ^by    accident. 
"  We  are  not  the  brethren,  or  the  sisters,  or  the 
wife,  or  the  child  of  such  an  one  by  chance  ;  we 
have  not  been  tossed  into  a  chance  communion  ; 
we  are  not  placed  by  accident  with  our  particular 
kindred  who  fill  the  chambers  of  our  home.     But 
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God  has  placed  us  thus  side  by  side  for  great 
spirit aal  ends — that  we  may  act  and  be-  acted 
npon — ^f or  good  here  and  with  a  view  to  onr  more 
perfect  union  in  a  world  to  come."  (St.  Andrew's 
day.) 

3.  Perhaps  I  ought  also  to  mention  that  Arm- 
strong was  a  safe  man  in  his  teaching.  He  was 
an  "  Anglican f**  too  well  assured  of  his  sound- 
ings to  drift  away  from  his  moorings ;  he  added 
the  safe. teaching  of  the  best  school  of  English 
Reformation  divines  to  the  Evangelical  life  which 
he  found  in  the  Church :  but  he  never  runs  riot, 
or  gives  his  fancy  wings  to  go  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  his  mother  Church.  He  could  truly  say, 
."  when  the  Scripture  is  silent  the  Church  is  my 
guide,  when  that  speaks,  'tis  but  my  commentary." 
In  the  unsettled  state  of  men's  minds  when  he 
wrote,  this  is  a  point  of  uo  small  importance,  and 
one  which  after  thirty  years  it  is  difficult  to 
realize.  We  have  been  sifting  and  pondering 
over  the  subjects  which  the  Oxford  movement 
brought  to  the  front  so  long,  that  now  men's 
opinions  are  getting  settled  and  controversy  is 
nearly  exhausted.  But  when  the  first  impulse 
was  given  to  thought  by  the  bold  statements  of 
the  first  writers  for  the  Times,  a  safe  guide  was 
valuable,  and  such  was  Armstrong: — 

"  If  we  had  no  fixed  seasons,  no  settled  order 
for  calling  to  mind  the  great  truths  of  Gospel 
story,  some  would  be  brought  into  undue  promi- 
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nence  to  the  exclasion  of  others.  According  to 
the  turn  of  our  minds,  or  what  seemed  to  be  oar 
most  pressing  needs,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
select  one  or  another  of  the  moving  circumstances 
of  our  Lord's  life,  and  rest  chiefly  on  this.  Such 
persons  as  are  apt  to  give  way  overmuch  to  sorrow 
would  love  most  to  linger  over  the  agony  of 
Oeth»emane,  and  would  stop  short  of  the  joys  of 
the  Resurrection,  or  the  elevating  thoughts  of  the 
Ascension.  Others,  on  the.  contrary,  too  much 
disposed  to  be  confident  and  too  little  humbled  by 
their  own  guilt,  would  choose  out  all  the  bright 
portions  of  the  truth.  Thus  we  should  have 
partial  views  of  Christianity,  and  the  '  proportion 
of  faith  '  would  be  lost ;  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  love  of  Christ  would  not  be  understood,  and 
the  '  fall  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ '  would  not  be  attained.  But  by  the  holy- 
days  of  the  Church,  the  mind  is  carried  by  degrees 
along  the  sacred  moving  panorama  of  the  scones 
of  the  most  stupendous  interest  and  importance 
to  man,  and  we  have  brought  under  our  eyes  in 
sequence  the  mysteries  and  gracious  acts  of  the 
Lord,  each  one  of  which  might  absorb  the  adoring 
contemplation  of  angels,  and  form  the  theme  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  for  endless  ages." — Ser- 
mon for  Ascension  Day — (Christian  Seasons.) 

Born  at  Bishop- Wearmouth  in  1813,  John 
Armstrong  was,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  sent  to 
Charterhouse  under  Archdeacon  Churton.  Having 
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read  a  while  with  the  Rev.  James  Tweepl,  rector 
of  Harlow,  in  Essex,  he  obtained  a  Lord  Crewe's 
Exhibition  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  and  in 
1836  took  a  Third  Class  in  the  Classical  Schools. 
After  being  cnrate  of  Alford,  in  Somersetshire, 
he  -moved  to  Wootton  Fitzpaine,  in  Dorsetshire, 
from  thence  to  a  cnrsicy  at  Clifton,  and  in  1841 
settled  down  for  four  years  as  priest-vicar  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  to  the  offices  of  which  in  1843 
he  added  the  rectory  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  city  of 
Exeter,  with  1,200  inhabitants.  It  was  here  that 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  surplice,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  the  vexation  of  the  surplice  riots,  which 
took  place  at  Exeter  in  1845.  He  used  to  say, 
"  It  is  very  hard  for  a  clergyman  to  lose  the  sing- 
ing while  he  is  in  the  vestry  putting  on  his  black 
gown."  Here  he  commenced  the  saints'  day  and 
other  services  which  led  to  his  first  publication  in 
1845  of  Sermons  on  the  Feetivcds  r  these  are  very 
simple  but  useful  publications,  and  he  does  not  in 
them  overstrain  the  duties  he  enforces,  but  shows 
their  reasonableness — as,  for  instance,  On  Feasting, 
he  admits  that  the  life  of  the  poor  is  a  continual 
fast,  and  that  if  the  rich  of  their  superfluity  make 
some  saving  to  give  to  the  poor — whether  it  be  in 
a  question  of  meat  or  drink,  dress  or  amusements, 
they  have  fulfilled  God*s  requirements  of  the  fast 
which  He  ordains,  *Ho  undo  the  heavy  burdens, 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  that  ye  break 
every  yoke." 
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He  was  entering  on  gronnd  which  at  that  time 
was  little  ocenpied  ;  which  he  followed  up  by  his 
several  volumes  of  Pa/rochial  Tracts  and'  Sermons 
for  the  Christian  Seasons.  The  opportunities  of 
his  life  served  him,  and  what  Keble  had  done  in 
1827  in  poetry,  he  did  in  prose ;  he  took  the  busy 
clergyman  (who  had.no  time  for  composition), 
and  put  into  his  hands  matter  on  subjects  which 
were  unbroken  ground.  While  Hook,  at  Leeds, 
and  Professor  Blunt,  in  his  class-room  at  Cam- 
bridge, were  instilling  Church  principles  as  a 
necessary  addition  to  Evangelical  truth,  here  was 
the  very  man  to  aid  the  battle  as  a  skirmisher, 
with  the  light  weapons  of  *'  Tracts,"  and  the 
heavier  ones  of  "Sermons."  Opportunity  with 
him  was  the  golden  turning-point  of  life.  There 
was  a  want,  and  he  supplied  it :  and  though  he 
has  been  long  dead,  his  usefulness  as  a  Church- 
man will  never  be  forgotten.  Still  it  was  a  new 
vein  of  ore,  and  yielded  freely  to  John  Armstrong's 
endeavours  : — 

"  Avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca,  nullius  ante 
Trita  solo  5 — juvat  integros  accedere  fontes 
Atque  haurire ;  juvatqae  novos  decerpere  flores, 
Insignemque  meo  capiti  pet  ere  inde  cofonam." 

It  was  the  Church  Penitentiary  cause  which 
brought  to  the  front  rank  as  Evangelists  of  the 
fallen,  John  Armstrong  and  Robert  Suckling,  of 
Bussage,  who  were  united  in  their  labour  of  love ; 
and  also  Canon  Carter,  of  C lower,  who  is  the  bio- 
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grapher  of  Armstrong.  The  Preface  (as  we  all 
know)  to  Armstrong's  life  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  composed  by  an  English  prelate  on  the  top 
of  a  Welsh  mountain.  In  it  Bishop  Wilberforco 
says  : — 

"He  was  one  who  labonred  for  the  sonls  of 
men,  in  season  and  ont  of  season,  filling  the 
panses'of  a  diligent  parish  ministry  with  the.  un- 
wearied services  of  his  pen,  writing  sermons  of  no 
common  interest,  editing  others  for  the  Church's 
seasons  with  remarkable  success,  and,  above  all, 
awakening  through  God's  blessings,  those  efforts 
which  have  been  so  successful  in  reclaiming  that 
most  miserable  class  of  outcast  women." 

To  Tidenham  (by  exchange  of  livings)  he  came 
in  1845,  and  his  biographer.  Canon  Carter, 
records  in  a  walk  they  took  together  in  1852  in 
that  delightful  country  parish,  that  John  Arm- 
strong, pointing  to  a  building  said,  "  That  is  my 
^papier  mdche  '  school,"  because  it  was  paid  for  by 
the  profits  of  his  Pa/rochial  Tracts.  Their  sale 
w.as  enormous;  it  seemed  that  was  the  age  of 
tracts,  for  the  Evangelical  tracts  of  Bishop  Ryle, 
written  about  the  same  time,  sold  by  tens  of 
thousands,  as  did  Armstrong's  Church  tracts : — 

"  His  catechizings  were  unrivalled  for  the  inte- 
rest and  life  which  they  exhibited.  His  plan  was  to 
pass  insensibly  from  qnestion  and  answer  into  an 
address,  which  (retaining  all  the  individuality  of 
the   occasion    suggesting   it)   seemed   to    single 
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ont,  for  itself,  every  person  in  the  ohnrch." — 
(L«ye,  p.  118.) 

He  always  preached  extempore  in  his  African 
diocese,  with  only  a  few  moments'  preparation ; 
bnt  the  preparation  did  not  immediately  precede 
the  delivery ;  he  had  certain  subjects  (on  which 
he  had  written  over  and  over  again  in  tract  form, 
or  in  sermon  form,  quite  ready  to  hand),  and, 
therefore,  when  from  circumstances  he  changed 
from  a  written  sermon  to  one  entirely  without 
paper  or  notes,  he  was  at  home;  and  in  the 
colonies  the  stiffness  of  a  written  sermon  is  always 
undesirable.  It  was  allowed  to  him  to  labour  as 
the  chief  shepherd  of  this  far-off  diocese  only 
two  years,  and  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three, 
having  accomplished  the  labours  of  a  life  in  a, 
few  years,  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at 
Grahams  town. 

I  must  bring  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion  by 
a  short  notice  of  the  little  five-shilling  volume  of 
Parochial  Sermons  (Parker),  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  I  see  the  fifth  edition 
was  published  in  1865.  It  contains  his  Tidenham 
sermons,  dedicated  to  his  parishioners  on  his 
leaving  England  in  1854.  These  are  very  simple : 
the  language  and  sentences  are  such  as  any  coun- 
try pastor  may  use,  while  the  imagination  of 
Armstrong  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  in  the 
mode  of.  treatment  avoids  the  commonplace. 
This  wUl  prevent  their  going  out  of  print.  Every- 
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one  who  has  bought  many  volumes  of  homiletic 
literature  will  have  been  wearied  by  the  monotony 
of  the  same  texts  dressed  up  over  and  over  again, 
like  bullets  cast  in  the  same  mould.  This  has 
been  increased  (during  the  last  forty  years)  by  the 
way  every  writer  has  thought  to  commend  bis 
wares  to  our  notice  by  taking  his  subjects  from 
the  services  for  the  day;  so  that  one  enjoys  a 
feeling  of  relief  in  taking  up  one  of  Henry  Mel- 
vill's  volumes  on  "  The  Less  Prominent  Facts  of 
Scripture.^* 

A  favourable  illustration  occurs  in  the  ninth 
sermon,  entitled  "  The  Night  Season :  " — 

"  Let  us  not  too  quickly  relax  our  watchfulness 
in  the  hours  of  night— as  if  this  space  was  wholly 
.unimportant  as  regards  our  spiritual  state.  The 
night  season  has  its  responsibilities  and  the 
armour  is  not  wholly  to  be  taken  from  the  Chris- 
tian's soul,  nor  his  arms  quite  to  be  laid  aside,  as 
if  the  warfare  altogether  ceased  the  moment  the 
light  in  his  chamber  was  put  out  and  his  limbs 
rested  upon  his  bed.  .  i  .  In  one  passage  David 
speaks  of  the  evil  man  as  one  imagining  mischief 
upon  his  bed — as  if  there  his  busy  brain  was  full 
of  evil  plans — as  if  his  wickedness  did  not  stop 
with  its  active  development  in  the  day,  but  was 
carried  with  him  to  his  couch  and  was  working 
within  his  soul — the  last  image  impressed  upon  it 
till  at  last  sleep  came  to  stop  for  a  season  the 
busy  machinery  of  an  evil  heart.      In  another 
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passage  David  speaks  as  if,  after  a  day  spent  in 
God*8  service,  his  thoughts  still  cling  to  that  same 
remembrance,  *  H(we  I  not  remembered  Thee  in  my 
hed,  and  ihougld  upon  Thee  when  I  was  waking  ? ' 
All  is  not  over  when  we  seek  our  rest ;  the  car  tain 
has  not  fallen  upon  the  accountable  actions  of  the 
*  day ;  much  is  often  done  upon  the  bed ;  it  is  often 
the  seed-time  of  much  future  evil,  or  future  good ; 
often  the  place  where  the  soul  recalls  past  things, 
and  reacts  over  again  in  memory  former  scenes. 
The  darkened  chamber,  so  calm  and  still,  is  not 
altogether  a  place  where  the  wheels  of  the  soul 
cease  to  move  either  towards  heaven  or  towards 
hell ;  but  there  is  often  much  spiritual  motion, 
the  very  stillness  helping  the  mind  to  act,  and 
giving  it  opportunity  to  consider  what  has  been 
done;  so  that  the  couch  is  the  very  cradle  of 
some  of  the  purest  or  the  darkest  deeds  ;  the 
quietness  of  the  night  enables  the  soul  to  act  dis- 
tinctly— either  in  satisfaction  at  sin  successfully 
enjoyed  or  contemplated,  or  in  penitential  sighs 
over  errors  thoughtlessly  indulged  in. . . .  We  must 
not  only  speak  of  that  portion  of  the  night  before 
the  first  sleep  comes  on,  but  when  the  night  is 
over — ^before  the  morning  watch,  before  day  begins 
— ^the  mind  is  forming  schemes  for  the  limbs 
(when  we  arise)  to  carry  out.  Then  are  there  not 
broken  nights — occasional  spaces — when  sleep, 
however  much  desired,  stands  aloof;  when  we 
lie  in  perfect  wakefulness,  and  the  soft  gift  of  re- 
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freshment  is  for  a  time  withheld  ?  David  speaks 
of  prayers  to  be  uttered  in  these  watches  of  the 
night  also,  which  he  calls  '  songs .  in  the  night 
season.' " 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  little  sins  grow 
and  accnmulate  others  (like  a  rolling  snowball) 
aronnd  them,  he  uses  this  simile,  which  might 
have  been  written  by  Jeremy  Taylor : — 

"  So  have  we  seen  a  little  stream  creeping 
through  the  fields,  and  then  it  has  gathered  other 
streams  like  itself,  and  these  being  joined  to  one 
another,  have  gone  down  together,  widening  into 
a  mighty  river  that  has  swept  down  to  the  sea 
with  its  broad  head  of  waters  and  its  strong 
rushing  tide.  *  Even  so  have  we  seen  a  small  seed 
cast  into  the  fruitful  earth,  and  before  long  the 
seed  hath  put  forth  its  arms,  and  opened  for  itself 
a  way  through  the  yielding  soil,  and  the  little 
stalk  has  risen,  with  its  green  head  above  the 
earth,  and  the  stalk  has  gradually  broken  forth 
into  a  strong  plant,  and  the  plant  into  a  tree  over* 
shadowing  the  field." 

The  Eev,  Edward  Bliencowe,  bom  in  1805  af 
Marston  ^ouse,  in  Northamptonshire — ^where  the 
family  had  lived  for  some  generations — was  edu- 
cated at  Charterhouse,  under  Dr.  Russell,  and 
proceeded  to  Oxford  as  Scholar  of  Wadham. 
After  being  ^^proxime  accessit "  for  the  Ireland,  he 
took  a  First  Class  in  Classics,  and  was  elected  to 
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a  Fellowship  at  Oriel  in  Oriel's  golden  days.  It 
was  at  Wadham  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
Rev.  E.  Hood,  his  future  editor.  His  first  curacy 
was  Windrush,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  fol- 
lowed Isaac  Williams  ;  he  left  that,  after  a  while, 
to  be  curate  of  Crickhowel  to  the  Rev.  Henry 

Yaughan,  a  college  friend ;  and  after  refusing  a 

» 

living  he  married  and  settled  down,  as  curate-in- 
charge  of  Teversall,  in  Nottinghamshire,  a  parish 
containing  a  mixed  but  chiefly  poor  population  of 
about  600. 

A  year  before  his  death,  after  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Charge  in  1842,  he  began  preaching  in 
the  surplice. 

It  was  here  that  he  began  saints'  day  services, 
intending,  had  he  lived,  to  go  on  to  daily  prayers 
in  the  parish  church.  I  am  told  by  one  who  re- 
collects the  incident  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  that  on 
going  into  the  church  one  market-day  to  hear  the 
short  address  which  he  gave  after  the  prayers,  the 
market-women  were  congregated  in  the  church, 
having  left  their  baskets  in  the  porch.  On  St. 
Matthew's  Day,  1842,  he  held  his  first  harvest 
home  thanksgiving,  and  the  church  was  crowded. 
He  had  always  a  week-day  lecture  at  the  part  of 
his  parish  which  was  a  long  way  from  the  church. 
His  weak  health  Igd  him  naturally  to  recreations 
which  required  no  great  strength,  and  his  flower- 
garden  and  sketching  fine  scenery  were  the  things 
which  filled  up  his  leisure  hours.    Cowper,  Words- 
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worth,  Geo,  Herbert,  and  The  Ohristimi  Year  were 
his  chief  literarj  companions — and  were  they  not 
kindred  spirits  P 

A  year  before  his  death,  a  great  and  prayerfal 
longing  for  rest  had  taken  an  entire  hold  of  him, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  he  was  laid  in 
the  grave,  being  wrapped  in  his  surplice,  like  a 
warrior  taking  his  rest. 

He  was  careful  in  writing  his  sermons,  but 
often  delivered  parts  orally,  so  correctly  that  it 
was  difficult  to  notice  whether  he  was  using  MSS. 
or  not.  His  delivery  was  quiet  and  unimpassioned, 
but  earnest,  and  his  voice,  for  a  weak  one,  was 
singularly  melodious.  We  may  apply  to  him 
what  Fuller,  in  1662,  wrote  of  the  great  Hooker 
, — "He  may  be  said  to  have  made  good  music 
with  his  fiddle  and  stick  alone,  without  any  rosin, 
having  neither  pronunciation  nor  gesture  to  grace 
his  matter." 

Upon  the  back  of  some  of  his  manuscripts  there 
is  still  legible  the  name  of  A.  W.  Hare ;  but  he 
used  to  say,  "No  one  could  preach  the  Alton 
Barnes  sermons  but  the  author ; "  he  had  put 
them  into  his  own  language :  and  Mr.  Bell  tells 
me  that  when  he  printed  them,  before  they  were 
issued,  one  was  found  so  like  Hare's  that  the 
editor  changed  it  for  a  fresh  sqpnon.  The  marks 
in  several  Bibles  of  his  which  remain  show  that 
he  was  a  student  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  Advent  Collect.     His  gaze  was  fixed  on  a 
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better  world,  and  he  dwelt  in  the  snn  of  this 
world  as  one  who  knew  that  bis  sojourning  time 
would  be  short.  I  am  struck  at  the  number  of 
men  who  died  young,  out  of  those  whose  names  I 
had  jotted  down  for  this  series,  although  I  did  not 
take  that  into  consideration  when  I  selected  the 
names.  Under  ffty,  there  are  Wolfe,  Butler, 
A.  W.  Hare,  Armstrongj'Blencowe,  Henry  Blunt — 

'*  Oh,  sir !  the  good  diei  first, 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust, 
Bum  to  the  socket.'^ — Excwsion, 

*'  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old — ^both  worlds  at  once  they  view — 
They  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new." 

Edmund  Walleb. 

Nor  did  I  select  these  names  with  any  reference 
or  knowledge  of  their  University  degrees.  But 
on  reviewing  the  names  I  cannot  help  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  they  bear  testimony  to  the  fitness 
of  the  old  University  training  for  turning  out 
good  men.  Wolfe  and.  Archer  Butler  for  Ireland, 
Guthrie  and  Chalmers  for  Scotland,  the  two 
Blunts  aud  Julius  Hare,  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Canon  Slade  for  Cambridge,  and  a  goodly  list  of 
Oxford  scholars  amongst  the  others. 

Blenoowe's  sermons  were  edited  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Hood,  then  vicar  of  Nazing,  his  college  friend, 
who  had  married  Mrs.  Blencowe's  sister.     I  have 
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ia  a  former  article  said  that  these  sermons,  of 
which  there  are  three  volumes,  sold  about  three 
thousand  when  thej  first  came  out,  but  the  sale 
has  since  dropped  off,  and  only  the  first  volume 
is  in  print  at  Mr.  George  Bell's  in  Covent 
Grarden.  The  sale  was,  therefore,  though  very- 
good,  nothing  like  Armstrong's  sale  of  Ghristian 
Seasons, 

Blencowe  was  one  of  the  moderate  High 
Churchmen  who  were  stimulated  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  but  who,  like  Armstrong, 
never  let  their  pace  exceed  the  feeling  of  the  day  ; 
and  he  went  forward  only  when  he  was  sure  he 
could  carry  all  his  people  with  him.  I  suppose  to 
him  may  be  applied  the  saying  which  Julius  Hare 
records  in  Quesaes  at  Truth,  ^^  A  great  man  has 
said,  nothing  is  of  so  little  consequence  in  review- 
ing a.preacher,  as  the  sermon,"  meaning  that  the 
life  of  the  man  id  the  best  passport  to  his  people's 
hearts ;  but  this,  like  all  paradoxes,  has  its  true 
and  false  side.  Blencowe  died  young — ^while 
the  promise  of  a  great  and  successful  future  was 
before  him — and  one  may  easily  apply  to  him  that 
which  Tacitus  said  of  Agricola — "  Bonum  esse 
virum  facile  crederes,  magnum  libenter." 

The  above  was  in  type  when  I  chanced  to  read 
the  Rev.  T.  Mozley's  BeminisGences  of  Oriel  College^ 
and  am  glad  to  find  his  estimate  of  Ed.  Blencowe 
to  be  pretty  much  what  I  have  said  and  the  clerical 
world  endorsed : — 
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"  When  I  came  up  to  Oxford  I  found  Blencowe 
had  been  some  time  a  Scholar  of  Wadham,  and 
we  renewed  our  friendship  which  had  commenced 
at  Charterhouse.  He  took  a  First  Class  at  Easter, 
1828,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  stand  for  an  Oriel 
Fellowship.  He  lived  very  much  in  a  world  of 
his  own — never  attempted  to  mix  much  in  Oriel 
society,  and  clung  rather  to  his  old  college.  His 
widow  published  a  volume  of  his  sermons  after 
his  death — written  without  a  thought  of  publica- 
tion ;  and  upon  the  great  encouragement  she  re- 
seived  she  published  a  second  and  a  third  volume. 
For  all  I  know,  these  sermons  have  been  preached 
rrom  more  pulpits  than  any  other  sermons  of  this 
country,  and  they  certainly  bear  much  preaching. 
None  could  be  simpler,  plainer,  more  earnest,  or 
more  kindly.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  set  him  as 
a  feather  in  Warden  Symons'  cap,  and  of  Wadham 
College,  much  as  I  grudge  that  body  such  an  or- 
nament. The  sermons,  however,  are  described  as 
by  the  late  Be  v.  Edward  Blencowe,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College."— (Vol.  II.  p.  108.) 

My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  ser- 
mon in  the  second  volume,  called  "  The  Shunam- 
mite."  On  comparing  it  with  one  published  by 
Messrs.  Bivington  in  1835  (the  second  sermon  in 
the  first  volume  of  Prebendary  Fowle's  sermons), 
it  will  be  evident  that  Blencowe  laid  the  Rector 
of  AUington  under  contribution.  In  the  third 
volume  of  the  Kev.  E.  Cooper's  sermons,  pub- 
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lighed  by  Cadell  in  1808,  the  sermon  on  "  Ths 
Two  Waye^*^  which  stands  the  sixteenth  in  the 
first  volume  of  Blencowe,  may  be  found  word  for 
word.  It  is  a  very  perfect  piece  of  sermon-writ- 
ing, as  anyone  who  glances  at  this  volume  may 
soon  discover,  as  is  also  **  The  Shunammite,'^  and 
I  have  printed  them  both  in  the  re-issue  of  Blen- 
cowe's  sermons,  for  they  are  certainly  Blencowe's 
adopted  children,  and  the  statute  of  limitation 
would  give  him  a  good  title  to  them,  as  they  have 
been  introduced  to  the  world  for  nearly  forty 
years  in  his  name.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not  repro- 
duced them,  they  would  have  been  buried  in  the 
older  volumes  in  which  they  first  appeared. 

Had  his  sermons  been  published  in  his  lifetime, 
of  course  this  would  not  have  happened  ;  nor  will 
anyone  think  the  worse  of  a  person  who  could  put 
together  so  good  a  sermon  as  Blencowe,  making 
occasional  use  of  other  men's  labours  to  vary  the 
repast  for  his  parishioners.  "  People  ask  not " 
(says  Fuller)  "  in  what  park  venison  was  fatted, 
so  it  be  savoury."  This  is  often  the  case  with 
posthumous  sermons ;  the  most  able  and  indus- 
trious writers,  equally  with  the  heaviest  and. most 
idle,  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  previous 
composers,  and  great  caution  is  required  in  editing 
MSS.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  as  well  to  put 
"  Second  Edition  "  on  the  covers  of  new  volumes 
of  sermons,  and  a  good  motto  for  a  sermon  chest 
(vulgarly  called  a  tvh)  might  be  taken  from  the 
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Second  Book  of  Kings,  "  Alas  !  my  master,  for  it 
was  borrowed" 

Supposing  the  clergj  of  the  Established  Church 
to  nnmb^  twenty  thousand,  and  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  other  denominations  to  number  also 
twenty  thousand,  at  two  sermons  a  week  this 
would  make  eighty  thousand  fresh  discourses 
wanted  every  week.  When  I  say  to  London  pub- 
lishers, "  Will  the  market  bear  any  new  volumes  ?  " 
they  say,  "  The  demand  is  as  great  as  the  supply." 
When  a  writer  of  sermons  inquired  of  his  pub- 
lisher how  it  was  that  the  sale  of  sermons  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  clergy,  the  reply 
was,  "  Because  you  gentlemen  always  consume 
your  own  smoke !  '* 

The  mass  of  sermon  literature  issuing  from  a 
hundred  presses,  has  at  least  the  advantage  that 
it  prevents  any  particular  discourse  (unless  it  has 
a  White  Elephant  in  it)  from  being  recognized. 
I  have  had  ^^  Cooper"  and  ^^Blencowe"  reclining 
on  the  same  shelf  before  my  eyes  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  but  until  I  had  to  collate  the 
volumes  for  this .  publication,  I  had  no  idea  that 
"  The  Two  Ways  "  existed  in  both  writers. 

The  majority  of  my  readers  will  say  that  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  a  man  who  does  his  best 
to  write  a  good  sermon,  when  he  feels  he  has. 
something  to  say,  if,  in  times  of  overwork  or  de- 
pression, he  borrows  one.  The  fact  of  our^  Church 
not  only  permitting,  but  ordering  the  preaching 
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of  homilies  in  certain  cases,  clearly  sanctions  it. 
Men  like  A.  W.  Hare  borrowed  one  in  the  after- 
noon, in  order  to  compose  a  good  sermon  of  their 
own  for  the  morning  congregation ;  and  yet  A. 
W.  Hare  was  a  great  sermon- writer,  though  his 
style  is  peculiarly  his  own.  Mr,  Robert  Suckling, 
of  Bussage,  was  a  good  sermon-writer,  but  his 
biographer  says  in  the  preface  to  his  life,  that  he 
generally  burnt  his  own  original  compositions, 
from  the  humble  view  he  took  of  his  own  powers 
of  composition,  and  kept  those  sermons  which  he 
had  adapted  from  other  writers,  so  that  in  his 
"  Posthumous  Sermons  "  appeared  four  in  a  great 
measure  derived  from  printed  sources. 

But  I  may  strengthen  my  opinion  by  the  often 
quoted  aphorism  of  Bp.  An dr ewes,  "  He  that 
preaches  twice  (on  a  Sunday),  prates  onoe,*^ 

People  often  speak  of  the  fear  they  have,  that 
their  borrowings  in  Homiletic  Theology  should 
excite  the  ire  or  the  contempt  of  their  hearers  if 
hinted  at.  But  I  think  this  notion  is  a  mere  bug-  * 
bear.  People  are  not  at  all  anxious  that  the 
rector  should  be  original  when  he  has  used  up 
his  ideas,  or  that  the  curate  should  send  them  to 
sleep  with  ideas  of  opium  written  on  leaves  of 
lead.  Does  a  suspicion  that  the  town  preacher 
has  enlarged  his  ideas  by  the  purchase  of  those 
fine  Bishop  Butler-like  sermons  of  James  Moz- 
ley's,  make  the  citizen  unhappy  ?  Or  does  the 
country  squire  vex  himself  with  the  thought  that 
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the  cnrate's  clear  and  exhanstive  divisions  show 
an  acquaintance  with  the  greatest  of  Evangelical 
sermon- writers — Charles  Bradlej  ?  I  trow  not ! 
Oftentimes  have  I  heard  it  said,  *'  How  I  wish  the 
curate  would  buy  a  volume  of  decent  sermons  !  " 
or,  "  If  I  dared,  I  would  offer  to  lend  the  rector 
Melviirs  Golden  Lectures  !  " 

Then,  again,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this 
question  of  strict  and  perpetual  originality  from 
another  point  of  view.  Is  it  possible  P  People 
in  high  places  who  condemn  borrowing  as  theft, 
and  who  charge  curates  above  all  things  to  be 
original,  forget  this  part  of  the  question.  For  an 
ordinary  curate,  with  no  great  quickness  in  com- 
position, and  many  other  calls  on  his  time,  the 
thing  is  simply  impossible.  The  bishops  are 
speaking  more  reasonably  on  this  head  now  they 
know  that  a  pastor's  life  must  not  be  passed  only 
in  the  study,  but  that  a  great  portion  must  be 
spent  in  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the  city.  The 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  his  charge  of  four  years 
ago,  says :  '^  Nothing  is  so  much  required  as  a 
good  set,  or  several  sets,  of  modern  homilies,  for 
the  young  or  over-worked  clergy."  If  such  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  men  who  can  read  well,  and 
the  book  taken  up  boldly  into  the  pulpit,  our 
preaching  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  is.  There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  ser- 
monizing, and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  miserably  poor. 
Many  men  look  to  improved  singing  and  gorgeous 
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ritual  to  wasli  down  the  meagre  fare  that  they 
offer  in  the  pulpit. 

Does  anyone  suppose  that  a  newly-ordained 
curate,  deliyering  two  or  three  sermons  a  week,  is 
original  ?  Even  if  he  was,  it  would  only  be  a 
question  of  degree,  for  the  man  who  says,  *^  I 
assure  you  I  never  use  a  printed  sermon,"  might 
add,  '*  but  I  use  a  concordance  and  some  very 
wordy  commentaries."  And  that  is,  perhaps,  the 
quarry  which  the  printed  sermon  he  disdains  is 
dug  from,  only  he  has  got  to  hew  the  stones 
himself.  Let  the  novice,  or  the  man  who,  trying 
to  write,  finds  his  chariot-wheels  drag  heavily, 
remiember  that  we  cannot  be  all  sermon-writers, 
any  more  than  we  can  be  all  poets.  Mr.  Thos. 
Mozley,  of  the  "  Reminiscences,"  wrote  ten  thou- 
sand articles  in  the  Times,  and  therefore  he  may 
be  said  to  have  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  but 
he  says  at  Colchester  he  broke  down  from  the 
labour  of  having  two  sermons  a  week  to  prepare, 
as  he  took  the  curacy  without  any  stock  in  hand 
of  sermons  which  he  could  use.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  of  moderate  theological  attainments 
insists  on  discarding  even  commentaries,  or  any 
writings  which  stimulate  and  suggest  thought, 
and  offers  only  the  staple  of  his  own  brain,  he 
soon  becomes  a  spin-text. 

"  Their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." — Lycidas, 
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There  is  a  via  media  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
adopted  to  remove  the  scruples  of  those  who 
object  to  the  ase  of  printed  sermons.  I  mean 
the  extemporizing  from  the  heads,  after  having  re- 
freshed the  memory  bj  the  perasal  of  another 
man's  writings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
amount  of  extempore  delivery  is  within  the  reach 
of  most  young  clergy,  though,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
resorted  to  on  every  occasion,  but  used  rather  as 
a  relief  to  a  continuous  stream  of  written  dis- 
courses. The  strain  on  the  mind  to  keep  two 
extempore  sermons  in  one's  head  is  considerable, 
and  to  be  avoided.  It  requires,  also,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  and  labour  to  get  up  the 
matter  of  a  discourse  and  to  arrange  the  divisions. 
All  these  difficulties  are  met  by  the  use  of  a  suit- 
able sermon  by  some  successful  writer  (and  their 
name  is  not  legion)  being  read  over  for  matter 
and  illustration,  and  then  delivered  from  the  pul- 
pit in  the  speaker's  own  natural  style  and  lan- 
guage. So  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  staple  of  a 
man's  mind  is  not  run  out,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  preacher's  own  originality  is  maintained. 

Blencowe's  sermons  were  published  in  a  ten- 
tative way — volume  after  volume — and  as  it  was 
a  question  of  how  the  public  might  appreciate 
them,  no  memoir  was  prefixed.  In  the  third 
volume,  published  in  1850,  there  appears  on  the 
first  page  this  motto  :  ''  Sermons  greatly  fail  by  a 
defect  oi  natv/ralness  ;  either  by  a  cold,  constrained. 
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authoritative  form  and  language,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  exaggerated  statements  and  unwarranted  ex- 
citements by  tra/oelling  beyond  the  record^  on  the 
other." — MiUer,  This  is  all  that  the  Editor  gives 
us  by  way  of  preface  or  introduction. 

If  three  thousand  copies  of  Blencowe  were  sold, 
and  have  been  changing  hands  from  second-hand 
booksellers'  stalls  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Blencowe,  no  doubt,  has  been  preached  in  most 
parishes  occasionally,  bearing  in  mind,  that  those 
who  originally  purchased  the  volumes  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  as  curates,  have  moved  probably 
into  other  cures,  or  been  presented  to  livings,  and 
thus  delivered  Blencowe's  ideas  to  new  audiences. 

After  a  time  sermons  become  superseded  by 
later  productions,  as  style  changes  and  fashions, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  doctrines,  with  the  advance 
of  Church  principles,  become  more  pronounced. 
Blencowe's  sermons,  therefore  (as  Mr.  T.  Mozley 
bears  witness),  eigoyed  a  large  share  of  popula- 
rity, and  as  many  of  them  are  on  the  services  of 
the  day,  the  preaching  of  them  sometimes  clashed, 
so  that  instances  occurred  of  two  people  uncon- 
sciously preaching  the  same  sermon,  or  something 
very  like  it — one  built  on  the  same  lines— on  the 
same  day,  in  one  church.  There  was  a  good  story 
which  used  to  be  told  thirty  years  ago,  to  this 
effect :  The  rector  of  a  parish  had  a  new  curate, 
who  boldly  preached  a  sermon  on  the  lessons  of 
the  day  out  of  Blencowe,  and  going  into  the  vestry 
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afterwards,  with  a  confident  air,  lie  said,  "  How 
does  my  voice  suit  this  chnrch  ?  ''  "  Oh,  nothing 
the  matter  with  yonr  voice  (said  the  rector),  but 
don't  spend  your  money  on  Blencowe's  three 
volumes,  as  my  two  last  curates  were  very  fond 
of  them,  and  I  do  not  dislike  them  altogether 
myself." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  style  of  arrange- 
ment for  the  sermons  of  that  age  was  handed 
down  from  one  to  another.  It  is  a  set,  stiff  style, 
but  after  all,  none  can  be  better.  I  mean  the 
exordium,  invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  on 
the  work,  two  or  three  divisions  announced,  and 
then  taken  up  in  order,  and  the  peroration  either 
a  recapitulation  of  the  arguments,  or  their  appli- 
cation to  the  several  classes  who  may  be  supposed 
to  be  amongst  the  hearers.  This  was  laid  down 
in  the  Essay  by  Claude,  which  was  reprinted  by 
the  late  Kev.  Charles  Simeon,  and  which  is  illus- 
trated by  his  homiletics.  Cooper,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Simeon,  and  Blencowe  formed  his  style  on 
Cooper's.  This  method  of  treating  a  subject  is 
not  so  much  artificial  as  it  is  natural.  For  in  a 
speech,  or  even  in  conversation,  something  of  this 
sort  of  arrangement  will  be  found  to  take  place. 
The  late  Canon  Gresley,  in  his  '*  Ecclesiastes  An- 
glicanus,"  published  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  sneaks 
of  Cooper's  style  as  one  to  be  imitated,  for  he  very 
justly  observes  that  a  person  reading  one  of  his 
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sermons  would  think  nothing  was  easier  than 
to  throw  off  a  similar  composition,  whereas 
those  sermons  of  his  which  seem  to  flow  so 
easily  as  to  appear  the  effect  of  natnre,  are  in 
reality  the  perfection  of  art.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Blencowe's.  ^^  A  style  of  sermon  (says 
Professor  J.  J.  Blnnt)  there  somewhere  is,  if  it 
could  be  hit  off,  which  in  language  should  be 
familiar  without  being  plebeian,  and  in  matter 
solid,  without  being  abstruse."  Blencowe  uses 
the  language  which  we  all  have  in  common  ;  he 
avoids  learned  allusions,  though  he  was  a  first- 
class  man  himself,  and  speaks  to  his  people  in  the 
''  language  of  the  men  on  the  wall"  His  illustra- 
tions are  often  elegant,  as  when  speaking  of  good 
men  being  generally  humble  men,  he  says,  "  The 
ears  of  barley  which  bear  the  most  com  in  them 
often  hang  the  lowest." 

Blencowe  had  the  advantage  of  preaching  to  a 
congregation  almost  entirely  composed  of  one 
class  of  hearers,  which  is  much  easier  than  pre- 
paring discourses  for  a  mixed  audience.  He  is 
able  thus  to  take  very  little  previous  knowledge 
for  granted  in  his  audience,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation and  build  as  he  goes.  Yet,  while  he  is 
thus  telling  elementary  truths,  he  does  it  in  an 
interesting  and  pleasant  manner,  so  as  to  teach  as 
well  ^  as  preach.  For  how  many  sermons  are 
preached  which  have  no  teaching  in  them  ! 

Then  he  is  always  clear  ;  he  knew  what  he  was 
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aiming  at  wh^i  he  started  from  a  text,  and  the 
place  at  which  his  arguments  would  land  him. 
He  knew  how  to  push  aside  side-quests  and  irre- 
levant matter,  and  to  keep  on  the  line  he  had 
chosen.  ''Nothing  (says  Cecil)  is  of  so  much 
consequence  as  to  disembarrass  a  sermon."  Gar- 
lyle  used  to  say,  "  Know  thy  work  and  do  it ;  " 
so  we  may  say,  ''Know  thy  subject,  and  stick  to 
it."  The  heads  of  Blencowe's  sermons  are  few 
and  simple,  and  something  of  this  sort  sketched 
out  by  the  writer  of  sermons  will  enable  him  to  see 
whether  he  knows  exactly  what  he  is  going  to  sayt 
and  within  what  limits  his  subject  lies.  "  It  is 
unpardonable  (says  the  great  Bishop  Butler  in  the 
preface  to  the  sermons)  for  a  man  to  lay  his 
thoughts  before  others,  when  he  is  conscious  that 
he  himself  does  not  know  whereabout  he  is,  or 
how  the  matter  before  him  stands.  It  is  coming 
abroad  in  disorder,  which  he  ought  to  be  dissatis- 
fied to  find  himself  in  at  home." 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  these  sermons  are 
posthumous,  and  had  not  the  author's  revision 
for  publication,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  first 
few  years  of  the  Anglican  movement  in  point  of 
time  (for  Blencowe  died  the  year  that  John  Henry 
Newman  left  Oxford),  it  was  thought  well  to 
print  a  selection  of  twenty  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
three  volumes,  in  the  issue  which  I  am  editing 
for  Mr.  George  Bell  of  Homilies^  Ancient  a/nd 
Modem.  For  having  made  Blencowe  a  companion 
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for  many  years,  I  hiave  always  considered  that 
abont  twenty  or  twenty-five  sermons  would  be 
more  valuable  than  the  115  which  are  printed,  for 
there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  value  of  the 
sermons,  some  are  excelleint,  some  very  poor ; 
no  one  composes  always  at  his  best,  "  Quandoque 
bonus  dormitat  Homerus,"  and  if  this  be  so,  a 
selection  is  better  than  the  "  opera  omnia " — 
*'  the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole." 


REY.  EDWARD  COOPER, 

EECTOB    OP    HAMSTALL   EEDWAEB,    AND    OF   TOXALL, 
STAFFOEDSHIEE.       LATE  FELLOW  OP  ALL 

souls'  college,  OXFOED. 
1770—1833. 

REV.  JAMES    SLADE, 

EECTOE  OF  BOLTON-LE-MOOES,  AND  CANON  OF  CHESTEE. 

1783—1860. 

"  Bonus  textuarius  est  bonus  theologus." — Old  Proverb. 

''  He  who  contrives  to  rivet  attention  on  a  subject  so  hack- 
neyed as  religion,  must  have  a  genius  of  the  very  highest 
order,  and  deserves  more  praise  than  the  greatest  masters  of 
secular  eloquence." — Mansfield  Park  (Miss  Austin). 

'E  are  going  back  to  a.  year  before  the 
birth  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  mention- 
ing the  birth  of  Edward  Cooper,  in 
1770.  I  have  stated,  in  the  Preface,  why  I  have 
commenced  with  this  village  preacher,  viz.,  because 
Canon  Gresley  left  off  his  history  of  preaching 
with  Cooper,  recommending  him  as  a  model. 
Yet  Cooper  was  of  the  old  Evangelical  school, 
while  Gresley  was  a  forwarder  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment.    *'  Perhaps  (I  am  quoting  from  the  Eccle- 
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siastes  AnglicamLs)  the  neatest  and  cleverest  tex- 
tuary  preacher  is  Mr,  Cooper ;  for  country  preach- 
ing his  sermons  are  excellent;  they  would  be 
admirable  models  of  style  if  there  were  but  a  little 
more  imagination  in  them ;  as  models  of  handling 
a  text,  I  think  they  are  far  the  best.  Bead  one 
of  them  cursorily,  and  you  would  think  it  the 
simplest  and  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  take  up 
a  few  sheets  of  paper  and  compose  such  a  dis- 
course ;  analyze  it,  and  you  will  find  it  composed 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art.  It  may  be 
said  of  Cooper,  as  of  Butler's  hero — 

**  <  When  with  greatest  art  he  spoke, 
You'd  think  he  talked  like  other  folk.' 

For  instance,  in  a  long  text,  all  which  will  not 
accommodate  itself  to  come  exactly  under  the  two 
or  three  heads  of  his  sermons  (as  he  purposes  to 
treat  the  subject),  he  cleverly  puts  into  the  exor- 
dium or  introduction,  which  introduction  he  pro- 
bably wrote  after  he  had  composed  the  sermon, 
using  it,  like  a  basket,  to  hold  the  superfluous 
scraps  which,  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  ser- 
mon, would  have  confused  the  hearer." 

(1.)  Edward  Cooper  was  one  of  the  first  to 
reduce  the  sermon  within  reasonable  limits.  What 
rustic  can  carry  away  a  sermon  of  more  than 
twenty  minutes  ? — ^nay,  every  word  after  that  drives 
out  some  of  the  earlier  impressions  of  the  dis- 
course. It  was  a  true  report,  which  an  aged 
parishioner  gave  of  the  effect  of  long  sermons  on 
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herself :  "  At  the  end  of  firstly  I  am  very  clear, 
and,  if  I  am  pretty  well,  I  can  take  in  secondly ; 
but  at  thirdly  I  get  confused,  and  at  fourthly  have 
lost  all  recollection." 

The  reason  sermons  used  to  be  long,  was  pro> 
bably  the  desire  of  the  clergy  to  make  the  most  of 
the  occasion  of  a  preaching  when  churches  were 
widely  scattered,  and  service  was  performed  only 
once  on  Sunday.  This  was  reasonable ;  if  people 
walked  three  or  four  miles  to  the  parish  church, 
they  wanted  a  full  repast  of  doctrine,  not  a  ser- 
monette.  But  now  that  district  churches  have 
brought  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  to  everyone's 
door,  and  there  are  two,  and  often  three  services 
a  day,  we  do  wisely  to  drive  a  small  portion  of 
teaching  well  home,  and  then  leave  off.  The  art, 
therefore,  of  saying  a  few  striking  things  in  a 
brief  portion  of  time,  is  to  be  desired. 

(2.)  Cooper  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  disembar- 
rass a  text  of  all  superfluous  matter,  to  show  us  that 
we  must  not  go  off  at  every  side-quest  which  seemed 
to  allure  us,  but  keep  in  the  main  line,  from  the 
starting-point  direct  to  the  terminus  we  have  in 
view.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  emancipate  us 
from  that  endless  tesselated  work  of  quotations 
which  disfigures  the  writers  of  the  previous  cen- 
turies. Milton  says  of  this  tattooed  style,  which 
existed  in  his  time,  "  When  these  writers  have, 
like  good  sumpters,  laid  you  down  their  horse- 
load  of  citations  and  Fathers  at  your  door,  you 
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may  take  off  their  pack-saddles,  their  day's  work 
is  done."  Thus  the  old  sermon,  like  the  old 
heavy  famitnre  or  waggons  of  our  forefathers, 
was  a  thing  of  gigantic  proportions,  which  some 
of  the  Evangelical  preachers,  even  of  onr  own 
day,  were  unwilling  to  redace  within  more  reason- 
able limits.  The  services  of  the  present  day  are 
so  lengthened  out  with  singing,  that  a  long  ser- 
mon would  not  be  tolerated. 

(3.)  Then,  again,  by  enlarging  his  list  of 
subjects  to  be  preached  upon.  Cooper  introduced 
a  greater  variety  into  the  pulpit — the  old  Evan- 
gelical sermon  was  generally  confined  to  the 
three  B.'s — man's  ruin,  man's  redemption,  man's 
regeneration.  If  you  went  to  hear  a  preacher  of 
this  school,  you  would  know  beforehand  pretty 
much  what  he  would  say,  being  a  man  of  one 
sermon,  on  which  the  changes  were  dexterously 
rung.  Cooper  takes  his  texts  from  all  parts  of 
the  Bible,  makes  a  history,  a  biography,  a  psahn, 
or  a  proverb  do  good  service,  and  the  prophets. 
Job,  and  the  Canticles,  find  him  many  an  inte- 
resting text,  and  he  pleads  very  warmly  with 
sinners  when  he  comes  to  such  texts  as  Hosea 
xi.,  '^  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  P  How 
shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  " 

(4.)  He  is  also  very  animated  in  his  style  at 
times,  as  when  after  showing  that  sin  brings  no 
profit,  he  says,  ^'  Come,  thou  drunkard,  who  makest 
it  a  practice,  whenever  a  convenient  opportunity 
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may  offer,  to  sink  the  man  in  the  beast,  stand 
forth  and  say  in  the  face  of  this  congregation, 
whether  thou  findest  the  ways  of  drunkenness  to 
be  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace !  " 

(5.)  There  is  a  sermon  on  the  return  of  the 
Unclean  Spirit,  which  had  gone  out  of  the  man — 
which  is  included  in  the  selection  from  Cooper's 
Sermons  published  in  Mr.  Bell's  series,  which  I 
selected  as  being  suitable  to  these  days  of  emo- 
tional conversions  and  new-born  enthusiasms.  In 
it  Cooper  describes  very  graphicaUy  the  spirit's 
anxiety  not  to  be  robbed  of  his  prey—"  his  walk- 
ing through  dry  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none" — then  at  last  coming  when  the  sinner's 
fit  of  repentance  had  gone  o£F;  and  the  house  of 
the  man's  heart,  was,  as  it  were,  swept  and  gar- 
nished again  to  receive  the  tempter — and  the 
thenceforward  evil  and  hopeless  state  of  the  sinner, 
who  finds  that  Satan  has  brought  with  him 
auxiliaries  more  wicked  than  himself. 

(6.)  It  will  be  only  necessary  to  mention,  in 
conclusion,  that  as  Cooper  died  just  about  the 
rise  of  the  Oxford  movement  in  1833,  we  are  able 
to  see  in  his  volumes  what  the  best  and  most 
earnest  style  of  Evangelical  preaching  was  before 
that  school  introduced  its  phraseology  into  divi- 
nity. We  find  in  Cooper  no  mention  of  the  word 
priests,  but  of  pastors,  who  are  called  G-od's  Am- 
bassadors.    The  Word  of  God  is  often  introduced 

« 

as  a  direct  means  of  grace,  always  accomplishing 
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that  for  which  God  sends  it  forth,  and  "  eflfec- 
tually  working  in  them  that  believe."  It  is 
always  nseful  to  look  back  and  see  whether  in 
adopting  new  teaching  we  have  not  dropped  out 
some  of  the  strong  points  of  previous  systems. 

As  Cooper  was  bom  113  years  ago,  and  pub- 
lished all  his  sermons  during  his  life-time,  there 
is  of  course  no  biography  prefixed,  and  I  had  a 
difficulty  in  getting  at  the  simplest  particulars. 
All  I  had  to  begin  with  was  the  name  of  the  two 
parishes  of  which  he  was  incumbent.  By  writing 
to  his  successor  at  Hamstall  Bedware,  Mr.  Skip- 
with,  I  was  kindly  supplied  with  the  record  on 
his  tombstone.  Mr.  Skipwith  also  kindly  sent  me 
the  address  of  Cooper's  only  surviving  child,  who 
was  able  to  furnish  me  with  a  few  particulars. 
He  is  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  the  only  sur* 
vivor  of  a  happy  family  of  eight,  who  all  lived  in 
the  old  neighbourhood,  and  preferred  it  to  every 
other  locality :  this  of  itself  speaks  volumes  for  the 
amiability  of  Cooper,  and  the  way  he  was  beloved, 
as  the  George  Herbert  kind  of  pastor,  who  lived 
for  and  amongst  his  people.  For  when  we  find 
people  exclaiming  against  a  neighbourhood  as 
being  dull  or  quarrelsome,  the  fault  is  generally 
in  themselves.  Now  Edward  Cooper  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Hamstall  Redware  when 
he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  and  it  was  his 
home  for  thirty-three  years,  when  dying  at  the 
Rectory,  he  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in 
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the  chnrch  where  he  had  ministered  so  effectually 
and  in  which  he  had  preached  the  sermons  which 
fill  seven  volumes,  and  have  gone  through  a  great 
many  editions,  and  probably  been  preached  in 
half  the  parishes  in  England. 

As  far  then  as  I  can  discover,  Edward  Cooper 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  (as  Founder's  kin) 
at  All  Souls*  College,  Oxford,  in  1793,  and  held  it 
till  1798,  when  he  married,  and  in  1800  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Hamstall  Ridware,  in  the 
parsonage-house  of  which  he  died,  1833.  This 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  rural  parish  of  about 
400  inhabitants ;  with  this  he  held  the  living  of 
Yoxall,  on  the  borders  of  Needwood  Forest,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,400.  The  name  of  Yoxall 
Lodge  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  life  of 
Thomas  Gisbome,  whose  sermons  (though  now 
nearly  forgotten)  were  considered,  in  their  day, 
elegant  compositions ;  he  was  an  earnest  worker 
as  a  country  pastor,  and  a  great  friend  of  William 
Wilberforce,  and  the  readers  of  Sir  James 
Stephen's  essay  on  the  Claphami  Sect^  will  find 
favourable  mention  of  Thomas  Gisborne. 

Cooper  was  writing  in  an  age  when  even  village 
schools  were  of  the  humblest,  when  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  sermons,  "J  write  for  the  people 
who  aire  often  overlooJced,  viz.,  the  illiterate  portion  of 
the  community. ^^  He  then  makes  a  statement, 
which,  I  daresay,  the  experience  of  many  will 
confirm,  viz.,  that  virtue  may  go  out  of  sermons. 
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and  an  addition  accrue  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
listeners,  though  thej  have  not  understood  every 
word  spoken,  and  could  not  themselves  reproduce 
the  arguments  of  the  discourse.  "  The  writer  of 
these  sermons  is  not,  indeed^  of  opinion  that  it  is 
necessary  to  exclude  every  word  which  is  not  in- 
telligible to  every  hearer.  Such  a  degree  of  re- 
finement  he  sc£u*cely  believes  to  be  attainable; 
nor,  if  attainable,  does  he  deem  it  necessary.  The 
general  impression  of  a  discourse  may  be  very 
powerful,  though  the  precise  meaning  of  every 
word  be  not  distinctly  comprehended.  If  the  idea 
be  simple,  and  the  train  of  thought  level  to  the 
understanding,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a 
word  or  phrase  somewhat  less  intelligible  will  not 
necessarily  so  interrupt  the  sense  as  to  weaken, 
much  less  destroy,  the  main  effect;  while  in  a 
very  studious  endeavour  to  adapt  the  style  of  the 
discourse  to  the  capacity  of  the  ignorant,  there 
is  a  danger  of  becoming  insipid  and  vulgar,  and 
thus  of  exciting  impatience  and  disgust  in  another  * 
part  of  the  congregation,  whose  favourable  attention 
it  is  equally  important  to  conciliate  and  secure." 

This  is  practical  good  sense,  these  are  golden 
words  which  might  save  many  a  young  preacher 
if  he  would  "  bind  them  between  the  frontlets  of 
his  eyes."  For  in  seeking  to  be  simple,  we  often 
become  silly,  and  in  extracting  all  the  richness 
from  the  viands  we  offer,  it  is  but  soup-meat 
which  is  produced. 
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In  reading  Cooper  as  a  model,  we  feel  that  it  is 
possible  to  write  for  all  classes ;  the  peasant,  in 
listening  to  Cooper,  conld  say,  "  I  carry  that 
sermon  with  me,  it  goes  to  the  heart — ^it  does  me 
good — I  understand  such  language  as  that ;  " 
while  the  occupants  of  the  squire's  pew  would 
say,  "  There  was  something  in  that  sermon,  it 
was  well  put  together,  it  was  like  a  song  of  one 
that  singeth  well — I  enjoyed  it."  "  The  mixture 
of  jpeople  who  are  to  be  fed  with  the  same  food 
(says  Bishop  Harvey  Goodwin)  does  in  reality 
constitute  the  great  difficulty  of  sermons.  It  is  a 
difficulty  which  cannot  be  quite  got  over,  but 
which  may  be  made  less  formidable  than  it  seems 
by  careful  consideration  and  honest  effort." 

It  has  been  well  remarked  on  Cooper's  ser- 
mons (and  the  same  observation  applies  to  writers 
like  Canon  Slade  and  Rev.  Arthur  Roberts,  o£ 
Woodrising,  who  though  born  the  beginning  of 
this  century  is  still  able  to  officiate),  that  though 
they  appear  so  simple  that  a  novice  may  be  de- 
ceived, after  reading  one,  into  the  idea  that  he  can 
go  and  write  one  equally  good  with  little  trouble 
or  preparation,  yet  it  will  be  found  on  trial 
that  such  simple  sermons  are  the  most  difficult 
to  write — they  are  the  result,  not  of  accident, 
but  of  the  most  consummate  art,  though  of  art 
concealed. 

On  examination,  it  will  be  seen  that  everything 
falls  into  its  place,  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician  ; 

T 
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the  subject  is  exhausted,  and  yet  no  foreign 
matter  is  introduced ;  the  end  is  kept  in  sight 
from  the  beginning,  so  that  nothing  could  be  left 
out  or  added  without  impairing  the  strength  of 
the  argument  and  the  harmony  of  the  proportions 
of  the  sermon ;  and  the  divisions  are  so  exhaus- 
tive that  no  discussion  is*  entered  on,  under  any 
head,  but  that  to  which  the  subject  matter  pro- 
perly belongs ;  yet  the  whole  is  so  simple,  and 
reads  off  so  fluently,  that  (as  has  been  said)  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  art  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  the  whole  seems  so  natural. 

There  are,  therefore,  certain  writers  to  whom 
the  art  of  sermon- writing  of  this  sort  seems  an 
inborn  talent,  and  that  they  aro  few  in  number  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  one  in  a  decade 
seems  to  have  reached  perfect  success. 

Cooper  with  his  seven  volumes.  Canon  Slade 
with  his  eight,  Mr.  Gatty  of  Ecclesfield  with  his 
two  volumes,  and  Mr.  Roberts  with  his  eighteen 
volumes,  seem  to  have  acquired  the  happy  knack ; 
and  in  their  hands,  texts,  which  seemed  most  un- 
likely to  yield  a  good  sermon,  become  manageable  : 
the  divisions  are  natural  and  comprehensive,  and 
everything  falls  into  order.  Thus,  although  ser- 
mon-writing is  a  thing  which  can  be  improved  by 
continual  practice,  yet  it  is  a  gift  which  is  given 
but  to  few  to  exercise  in  perfection  ;  such  a  man 
as  Cooper — "  nascitur  non  fit ;  "  stUl,  I  daresay, 
finding  the  gift  was  in  him,  that  his  sermons  pro- 
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dnced  an  effect  at  tbe  time,  and  sold  well,  being 
apipreciated  by  a  discerning  public ;  he  was  en- 
couraged to  put  all  his  force  into  his  compositions, 
and  to  resign  himself  (as  a  successful  painter  does) 
to  his  trade,  to  produce  a  perfect  work. 

To  show  how  many  people  used  Cooper's  ser- 
mons, I  may  notice  that  one  or  more  of  Sydney 
Smith's  posthumous  sermons  are  copied,  word  for 
word,  from  Cooper ;  and  Blencowe's  posthumous 
volumes  contain  also  The  Two  Ways,  one  of 
Cooper's  best  discourses,  copied  word  for  word. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Roberts,  of  Woodrising,  Nor- 
•folk,  is  still  alive  and  well,  for  he  kindly  wrote  to 
me  lately  to  say  he  composed  for  a  very  simple 
audience,  and  what  training  he  had  in  sermon- 
writing  was  from  a  practice  when  he  was  at 
Oriel  College,  sixty  years  ago,  of  writing  out 
sketches  of  the  sermons  he  heard,  which  were 
looked  over  by  the  college  authorities.  His  ser- 
mons have  had  a  large  sale,  extending  as  far 
as  eighteen  volumes,  and  going  through  several 
editions.  There  must  have  been  many  thousands 
of  volumes  floating  about  England,  and  some  of 
the  volumes  are  still  in  print,  and  all  are  con- 
tinually inquired  after.  They  are  very  suitable 
for  such  simple  audiences  as  school-room  lectures 
in  country  places,  hospitals,  and  workhouses. 
They  are  of  the  best  style  of  evangelical  exposi- 
tion. Fop  something  full  of  spirit,  and  Church 
principles  in  moderation,  I  recommend  as  a  good 
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shilling's-worth  MacJceson^s  Mission  Boom  Ad- 
dresses^ with  a  Preface  by  Lord  Nelson  (Bell  and 
Sons). 

I  have  put  the  name  of  Canon  Slade  at  the 
head  of  this  sketch,  together  with  Cooper,  as  his 
eight  Yolames  are  much  of  the  same  cast  as  the 
rector  of  Hamstall  Rid  ware's  seven  volumes.  They 
occupied  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and  have 
been  through  many  editions.  They  were  preached 
to  the  operatives  of  a  town,  instead  of  to  villagers  ; 
they  will  be  found  to  have  a  little  more  argument 
and  learning  in  them,  but  are  suitable  for  plain 
sermons  to  any  simple-minded  folk.  The  canon, 
as  a  critical  writer  on  some  of  the  Epistles,  was 
probably  a  greater  scholar  and  tlieologian  than 
Cooper,  but  he  does  not  parade  his  learning,  it  is 
there,  but  apparent  only  from  its  results  and  con« 
elusions.  Ko  one  can  write  a  simple  sermon  so 
well  as  a  great  scholar. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Josephus  Glover, 
rector  of  Alderton,  near  Chippenham,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  was  Sixth 
Wrangler  in  1848 — who  was  in  his  youth  in 
Canon  Slade's  Sunday-school — I  am  enabled  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  an  outline  of  the  Rev.  James 
Slade's  life,  which  I  give  in  his  words  : — 

"  I  have,  indeed,  a  thousand  grateful  and  loving 
reminiscences  of  the  late  Canon  Slade ;  but  of  a 
kind   which  I   can  hardly  put   into  words.     It' 
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wonld  not  be  possible  to  convey  in  words  anything 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  his  striking  individuality, 
or  of  the  characteristics  which,  as  years  went  on, 
gave  him  among  the  rngged,  hard-headed,  but 
hnmonr-loving  Bolton  folk — among  whom  he 
lived  and  worked  just  forty  years,  and  who  had 
been  averse  to  him  at  first — his  extraordinary 
ascendency.  I  remember  him  from  a  time  when 
I  was  but  quite  a  little  lad  in  the  Sunday  School 
which  his  work  and  teaching  made  famous  all 
through  Lancashire  and  the  then  diocese  of 
Chester,  and  from  which,  in  his  day,  there  went 
forth  into  the  world — naany  of  them  called  to 
places  of  high  trust — hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women,  who  carried  away  with  them  good  and 
sound  principles  of  his  instilling,  and  a  most  ex- 
alted and  reverent  idea  of  him  as  one  altogether 
and  far  above  the  common  order  of  men,  and 
whose  lightest  word  was  of  authority. 

"  I  see  him  now  as  he  used  to  come  into  the 
school,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  exactly  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning — tall,  erect,  spare  in  figure, 
but  with  a  most  dignified  presence ;  a  quick,  keen, 
piercing,  but  kindly  eye;  a  high  and  striking 
forehead  of  somewhat  remarkable  configuration  at 
the  sides ;  a  quick  walk,  a  scrupulous  preciseness 
in  dress;  and  with  an  expression  and  manner 
which  instantly  and  everywhere  commanded 
reverence  and  respect — the  reverence  and  respect 
both  of  fear  and  love. 
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"I  may  here  mention  as  an  indication  of  his 
character,  and  as  an  example  of  his  scrupnlons 
conscientionsness  and  consistency  in  whatever  he 
set  himself  to,  that  I  remember  hearing  him  say 
in  the  Sunday  School  that,  during  the  whole  of 
the  previous  six-and-twenty  years,  except  when 
away  on  his  official  duties  at  Chester  Cathedral, 
he  had  only  twice  failed  to  be  present  in  the 
school  by  at  least  two  minutes  after  nine  o'clock, 
the  regular  time  for  opening  on  the  Sunday 
morning;  and  that  then  the  failure  had  been 
owing  to  his  being  seriously  unwell. 

"  His  preaching  was  impressive,  not  so  much 
from  massiveness  of  argument,  or  splendour  of 
diction,  or  sparkling  of  imagery,  or  richness  of 
intonation,  as  from  a  pervading  earnestness  and 
a  frequent  tenderness  of  appeal  which  gave  a 
feeling  and  conviction  that  he  himself  fally  be- 
lieved what  he  preached.  A  clearness  of  ex- 
pression and  arrangement  made  it  easy,  notwith- 
standing a  somewhat  rapid  delivery,  to  take  in 
and  to  remember  the  points  and  purport  of  his 
discourse  ;  and  he  had  a  singular  dignity  of  ges- 
ture and  manner  which  magnified  his  office  and 
gave  a  feeling  that  he  spoke  as  one  having 
authority.  His  voice,  in  preaching,  was  sharp, 
clear,  incisive,  but  with  a  peculiar  huskiness  which 
somewhat  marred  the  pleasantness  though  not  the 
eflPectiveness  of  the  delivery, 

"  He  wrote  his  sermons — I  have  seen  him  doing 
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so — mirrente  calamo.  It  was,  however,  in  his 
Sunday  evening  lectures  that  people  especially 
delighted  to  hear  him ;  and,  singular  enough,  in 
those  lectures,  the  peculiar  huskiness  which  I 
have  mentioned,  did  not  appear,  probably  owing 
to  the  manner  of  the  lectures  and  the  place  of 
them,  putting  less  strain  on  the  voice  than  the 
sermons  in  the  huge  pillared  old  church  aid. 

"  These  lectures  were  in  the  large  upper  school- 
room, and  used  to  be  crowded  by  people  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  who  came  to  enjoy  really  a 
very  high  order  of  Bible-class  teaching.  The 
method  was  this  : — Midway  down  the  long  room, 
and  so  that  every  one  could  hear,  he  had  before 
him  a  class  of  adult  young  women,  with  whom  he 
would  go  through  in  regular  order,  say,  one  of  the 
Epistles.  During  the  first  half-hour,  on  any  par- 
ticular Sunday  evening,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
congregation^  he  would  question  this  class,  verse 
by  verse,  through  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  verses, 
which  he  had  explained  and  made  the  subject, 
often  of  splendid  and  most  impassioned  teaching, 
during  the  second  half-hour,  on  the  previous  Sun- 
day evening.  Then  there  was  singing  and  prayer, 
and  finally,  the  blessing,  the  whole  constituting 
a  service  of  the  most  edifying  character,  and  which 
had  most  happy  effects. 

"His  Annotations  on  the  Epistles^  in  two  volumes, 
a  continuation  of  Blsley's  Annotations  on  the 
Gospels  cmd  Acts  and  principally  designed  for  the 
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use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  were  scholarly  ; 
and,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  they  had  a  high  place 
among  the  then  books  of  authority  in  Biblical 
studies.  His  book  on  the  Psalms,  and  his  book 
of  Prayers  for  the  Sick,  were  also  excellent.  He 
published  in  succession  eight  volumes  of  sermons, 
preached  in  the  parish  church  of  Bolton-le-Moors, 
and  many  of  them  also  in  Chester  Cathedral. 
These  sermons,  as  was  said  in  the  advertisement 
to  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume,  "  pretend 
to  nothing  but  the  simple  and  earnest  inculcation 
of  Christian  principle  and  practice ;  "  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  of  them  have  suggested 
the  turn  of  thought  in  not  a  few  great  sermons  of 
a  later  day. 

"  He  was  born  in  1783 — I  do  not  know  where ; 
but  I  remember  his  telling  me  of  his  having,  in 
early  life,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Daventry, 
in  ^Northamptonshire.  He  was  sometime  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  the  year  1804, 
having  been  placed  ninth  among  the  Wranglers 
in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  of  that  year.  He  was 
also  a  good  classical  scholar ;  but  at  the  time  when 
he  took  his  degree,  the  Classical  Tripos  had  not 
been  instituted*  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  James 
Brocklebank  as  Vicar  of  Bolton  in  the  year  1817. 
He  was  successively  Prebendary  and  Canon  of 
Chester ;  and  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when 
failing  health  warned  him  that  his  strength  was 
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becoming  tmeqnal  to  the  work  in  which  he  had 
laboured  so  many  years,  so  conscientionsly,  so 
lovingly,  and  so  eflPectively,  he  retired  to  the 
pleasant,  qniet  living  of  West  Kirby,  on  the  coast 
of  Cheshire,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chester.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Law,  died  early, 
leaving  one  child,  a  daughter.  His  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  exactly  two  years  later,  and  who 
shared  with  him  in  his  work  and  labours  of  love 
to  the  last,  and,  like  himself,  was  singularly 
beloved  of  his  people,  was  one  of  the  Boiling 
family,  of  Darcey  Lever,  near  Bolton.  He.  him- 
self died  on  the  15th  of  May,  1860,  at  Crompton 
Fold,  near  Bolton,  aged  seventy-seven  years ;  and 
never  did  a  truer  Churchman,  or  a  more  faithful 
and  reverend  minister  of  God's  word  and  sacra- 
ments, in  ripeness  of  age,  and  in  fulness  of  blest 
labours  in  his  Master's  service,  go  to  his  rest. 

'' '  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in 
Thee :  in  whose  heart  are  Thy  ways. 

" '  Who  going  through  the  vale  of  misery  use  it 
for  a  well :  and  the  pools  are  filled  with  water.* 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.  5,  6." 


REV.   F.   W.    ROBERTSON, 

INCUMBENT   OF    TEINITT    CHAPEL,    BRIGHTON. 

1816—1853. 
"  There  are  many  echoes  in  the  world,  but  few  voices.  "- 

GOETHB. 

,HIS  series  wonld  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  mention  of  F.  W.  Robertson. 
He  can  hardly  be  called  a  repre- 
sentative man  of  any  class — because  he  was  un- 
like any  one  else,  a  sort  of  free  lance  belonging 
to  no  party — a  man  taking  his  Gospel  from  no 
one — nay,  rather  declining  anything  which  be- 
longed to  any  recognized  school — a  man  of  in- 
ventive genius  in  the  structure  and  style  of  his 
preaching,  consumed  by  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  taught  what  he  recognized  as  truth ;  in  this 
way,  repelling  rather  than  attracting  the  sym- 
pathy which,  with  a  less  rough  edge  to  his  own 
opinion,  his  earnestness  would  have  brought  round 
him  to  sustain  him.  For  there  were  many  points 
in  which  he  might  have  made  the  circle  of  his 
theology  touch  other  people's  circles,  and  he  never- 
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theless  have  maintauied  and  taught  what  his  own 
convictions  and  inward  light  taught  him.  Thus 
he  might,  had  he  not  rather  coveted  the  position 
of  a  Goliath  walking  up  and  down  before  the 
host  with  a  challenge,  have  been  spared  that 
friction  of  body  and  soul  which,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-five,  hurried  him  to  the  grave. 

No  man  by  his  posthumous  works  rose  so 
rapidly  to  a  great  place  as  F.  W .  Robertson ;  he 
published  little  or  nothing  in  his  life-time — ^but 
the  succession  of  his  published  works  took  a 
strong  hold  of  the  public  fancy,  amongst  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  alike,  by  their  own  specific 
gravity ;  they  needed  no  puffing ;  they  were 
printed,  and  somehow  people  bought  them.  This 
is  very  wonderful  in  an  age  of  books  crowding 
the  world.  In  an  earlier  age,  such  as  when 
Milton  or  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote,  it  would  not 
have  been  wonderful.  And  yet  his  discourses 
were  of  a  very  unfinished  and  anomalous  nature 
— not  prepared  in  a  finished  state  and  with 
much  "  Ivmoe  labor  ^^  for  the  press — not  even  skele- 
ton sermons,  or  sermon  notes,  but  rather  recol- 
lections of  sermons  after  they  Were  delivered. 
On  this  very  account,  perhaps,  the  world  has 
seized  upon  them  because  they  are  so  real,  un- 
compromising, outspoken, — not  trimmed  to  suit  a 
particular  audience  or  occasion,  or  to  fit  in  with 
any  special  doctrinal  system — but  simply  the 
voice  of  one  desiring  to  arouse  his  fellow-men  to 
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the  general  principles  which  are  at  the  bottom  of 
God's  revelations  to  mankind,  being  suggestive 
rather  than  worked  out  in  detail,  and  leaving  to 
every  man  a  suflficient  length  of  tether  to  assert 
his  own  self-consciousness  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. B/obertson,  therefore,  stands  out  as  a 
sort  of  John  the  Baptist  of  these  latter  days,  lift- 
ing up  his  voice  in  the  wilderness  of  the  world's 
votaries. 

Ever  and  anon,  though  people  say  there  is 
nothing  new  to  be  written  or  spoken  in  sermon 
literature,  there  comes  a  volume  like  Robertson's  or 
James  Mozley's,  which  the  universal  reading  public 
acknowledges  to  have  turned  up  new  soil  and  to 
have  proved  that  there  are  still  nuggets  of  fine  gold 
to  reward  the  mind  of  the  searcher  and  the  thinker. 

The  enormous  circulation  of  Robertson's  works 
amt)ngst  all  sects  and  in  all  lands — for  they  are 
household  words  amongst  the  Americans — may  be 
accounted  for  in  that  he  does  not  deal  in  any 
Church  dogma,  or  lay  down  outlines  of  belief  which 
exclude  independent  thinkers,  but  discourses  of 
root  ideas  and  general  principles.  Hence  one  finds 
prelates  like  Samuel  Wilberforce  reading  Robert- 
son, and  Nonconformists  of  every  type.  It  was 
but  to-day  that  I  heard  of  a  missionary  from  a  Non- 
conformist college,  saying,  as  he  was  obliged  to  sift 
his  books,  and  could  only  take  a  small  box  with  him 
in  his  travellings,  Robertson's  works  should  be 
certainly  amongst  them.      However  much  the 
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orthodox  in  his  life-time  looked  npon  P.  W. 
Robertson  as  a  dangerons  man  of  no  definite 
creed,  it  is  certain  that  his  influence  has  not  been 
circumscribed  bjr  such  warnings,  and  there  is 
lately  such  a  flood  of  much  more  dangerous 
literature,  that  even  the  orthodox  and  the  timid 
would  prescribe  Robertson  as  an  ojitidote  rather 
than  a  poison ;  such  is  the  turn  in  the  wheel  of 
events  ;  so  rapid  are  the  new-bom  progenies  of 
the  printing  press ! 

There  is  an  officiality  in  many  writers  which 
seems  to  tie  their  wings,  and  leave  them  as  crip- 
pled, maimed,  things,  when  they  ought  to  soar  in 
freedom  of  movement  to  be  powerful  for  good. 
There  is  none  of  this  in  Robertson.  When  deal- 
ing with  the  tenets  of  other  Churches,  say  the 
Rovian  Catholic,  he  shows  how  a  truth  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  errors,  otherwise  those  errors  would 
never  have  held  their  own  through  so  many  ages 
of  the  world's  history.  Thus,  in  that  powerful 
sermon  on  The  Bestoration  of  the  Errmg^  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  sermons,  he  says : — "  We 
Protestants  have  one  unvarying  sneer  ready  for 
the  system  of  the  Romish  Confessional.  They 
confess  (we  say)  for  the  sake  of  absolution,  that 
absolved  they  may  sin  again.  A  shallow,  super- 
ficial sneer^  as  all  sneers  are.  In  that  craving  of 
the  heart  which  gives  the  system  of  the  Confes- 
sional its  dangerous  power,  there  is  something 
far  more  profound  than  any  sneer  can  fathom. 
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It  is  not  the  desire  to  sin  again  that  makes  men 
long  to  nnbnrthen  their  consciences  ;  bntit  is  the 
yearning  to  be  trne,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  even 
of  the  most  depraved  hearts,  to  appear  what  they 
are,  and  to  lead  a  false  life  no  longer  ;  and  besides 
this,  sympathy  is  desired.  For  this  comes  ont  of 
that  dreadful  sense  of  loneliness  which  is  the 
resnlt  of  sinning ;  the  heart  severed  from  God, 
feels  severed  from  all  other  hearts ;  goes  alone, 
as  if  it  had  neither  part  nor  lot  with  other  men  ; 
itself  a  shadow  among  shadows — what  wonder 
that  it  craves  for  sympathy  ?  " 

Then  how  intensely  true,  as  a  judgment  of  the 
verdicts  which  members  of  the  upper  ten  thousand 
pass  upon  each  other,  is  this  passage  !  What  a 
commentary  on  Jhe  satire  of  the  Boman  poet, 
that  the  middle  classes  must  be  respectable, ''  kbrpe 
aduLteriv/m,  m&diocrihus,^^  the  upper  can.  afford  to 
live  down  a  bad  reputation — the  poor  may  indulge 
in  sin  unobserved  by  their  very  obscurity — this  the 
world  endures.  Now  listen  to  Robertson  putting 
the  case : — 

"One  man  gifted  by  talent,  or  privileged  by 
rank,  outrages  all  decency;  the  world  smiles, 
calls  it  eccentricity,  forgives,  and  is  very  merciful 
and  tolerant.  Then  someone,  unshielded  by  these 
advantages,  endorsed  neither  by  wealth  nor  birth, 
sins  not  to  one  tenth,  not  one  ten  thousandth 
part  the  same  extent ;  Society  is  seized  with  a  vir- 
tuous indignation,  rises  up  in  wrath,  asks  what  is 
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to  become  of  the  morals  of  the  community  if 
these  things  are  committed ;  and  proceeds  to  pro- 
tect its  proprieties  by  a  rigorons  exclnsion  of  the 
offender,  cutting  off  the  bridge  behind  him  against 
his  return  for  ever.*' 

And  passing  by  many  noble  passages  in  this 
sermon,  and  especially  the  allusion  to  Eugene 
Aram's  confessing  his  murder  to  his  schoolboys, 
though  hiding  it  in  a  dream,  as  the  natural  result 
of  conscience  seeking  sympathy,  even  if  it  be  un- 
real, like  the  man  in  the  fable,  who  breathed  out 
his  secrets  to  the  reeds,  I  must  give  the  peroration 
of  this  sermon  : — 

"  Sin,  then,  is  the  result  of  inclination,  or  weak- 
ness, combined  with  opportunity.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  degree,  the  offspring  of  circumstances. 
Go  to  the  hulks,  the  jail,  the  penitentiary,  the 
penal  colony ;  statistics  will  almost  mark  out  for 
you  beforehand  the  classes  which  have  furnished 
the  inmates,  and  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
delinquency  of  each  class.  You  will  not  find  the 
wealthy  there,  nor  the  noble,  nor  those  guarded 
by  the  social  fences  of  life ;  but-  the  poor,  the  un- 
educated, the  frail,  the  defenceless.  Can  you 
gravely  surmise  that  this  regular  tabulation  de- 
pends upon  the  superior  virtue  of  one  class  to 
another?  Or  must  you  not  admit,  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  not  fallen,  are  safe 
because  they  were  not  tempted  ?  *  Consider  thy- 
self, lest  thou  also  be  tempted,  and  restore  the 
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erring  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,'  says  St.  Paul. 
Is  it  not  as  if  he  had  said,  Proad  Pharisee  of  a 
man,  complacent  in  thy  integrity,  who  thankest 
God  that  thou  art  not  as  other  men  are,  hadst 
thou  gone  through  the  same  terrible  ordeal, 
art  thou  sure  thou  wouldest  have  come  out 
with  unscathed  virtue?  Proud  Pharisee  of  a 
woman,  who  passest  by  an  erring  sister  with  a 
haughty  look  of  conscious  superiority,  dost  thou 
know  what  temptation  is,  with  strong  feeling  and 
mastering  opportunity  ?  Shall  the  rich-cut  crystal 
which  stands  on  the  table  of  the  wealthy  man, 
protected  from  dust  and  injury,  boast  that  it  has 
escaped  the  flaws  and  cracks  which  the  earthen 
jar  has  sustained,  exposed  and  subjected  to  rough 
and  general  uses  ?  0  man  !  or  0  woman  !  thou 
who  wouldest  be  a  Pharisee,  consider,  0  consider 
thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted." 

The  sermons  and  lectures  did  not  come  out 
accompanied  by  any  biographical  notice  of  their 
author,  as  is  usually  the  case  ;  they  were  twelve 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  public  before  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke,  published  The  Life  cmd  Letters 
in  1865.  The  public  appetite  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  productions  of  Robertson's  brain,  and  the 
biography  was  eagerly  sought  after  and  welcomed 
as  containing  the  key  to  the  lectures  and  sermons. 
In  all  literature,  and  especially  in  that  which  deals 
with  the  highest  interests  of  men,  the  public  are 
naturally  anxious  to  read  the  life  to  learn  the 
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manner  and  conversation  of  its  teachers :  a  man's 
life  and  his  teaching,  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other,  and  either  part  drives  the  other  home.  A 
good  and  lifelike  picture  of  a  man  in  a  ifiemoir, 
does  in  part  what  going  to  hear  him  preach  would 
do — we  like  to  know  the  inner  man  of  a  prophet. 
Nay,  in  reading  a  biography,  how  much  we  are 
helped  by  a  characteristic  portrait  in  the  frontis- 
piece, especially  if,  as  in  the  three  volumes,  of 
S.  Wilberforce's  biography,  the  different  stages  of 
a  man's  life  are  reflected  in  the  three  steel  en- 
gravings which  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  the 
several  volumes. 

Bom  in  1816  at  the  house  of  his  father.  Colonel 
Biobertson,  and  brought  up  at  Leith  Fort,  he  im«- 
bibed  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  army,  .the 
whole  traditions  of  his  house  4)ointing  that  way. 
A  commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment  arrived  at 
his  father's  house  just  a  fortnight  after  he  had 
matriculated  at  Oxford.  Events,  therefore,  seem 
to  have  predestined  him  for  the  Church,  without 
his  entering  which,  his  writings,  which  have  such 
an  influence  on  thoughtful  men,  would  never  have 
appeared.  We  trace  the  music  of  war  and 
chivalry  in  all  his  utterances,  and  though  he 
adorned  a  peaceful  profession,  there  is  discernible 
his  old  passion  for  the  discipline  and  devotion  of 
a  soldier :  "  we  smell  the  battle  afar  off,  and  hear 
the  shouting  of  the  captains." 

He  was  placed  in  the  fourth  class  as  an  hono- 

u 
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rary  distinction  when  he  took  his  Oxford  degree, 
and  this  alone  shows  ns  he  had  spent  one  year  in 
reading  law,  and  one  in  preparing  for  the  army, 
that  he  might  have  achieved  the  highest  hononrs 
had  his  studies,  after  he  left  Edinburgh,  been  con- 
tinued in  one  direction. 

His  religious  tendencies  were  nourished  in  the 
Evangelical  school;  he  was  at  Oxford  during 
J.  H.  I^ewman's  last  years  at  St.  Mary's,  but 
Mr.  Churton  was  his  tutor  at  Brazenose,  if  I  mis- 
take not — one  of  the  few  tutors  who  entered  the 
protest  against  the  Tracts,  and  we  read  of  his  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Golightly,  whose  name  is 
brought  before  us  lately  in  Mozley's  Bemmiscences. 
He  began  his  clerical  life  with  Mr.  Nicholson, 
rector  of  St.  Maurice,  Winchester,  being  ordained 
by  that  painstaking  Evangelical  prelate.  Bishop 
0.  B.  Sumner,  in  1840.  It  was  the  custom  at 
Famham  for  Bishop  Sumner  to  ask  each  candi- 
date for  Priest's  orders  to  bring  up  three  sermons 
and  to  write  a  history  of  his  diaconate,  and  the 
good  bishop  put  by  F.  W.  Robertson's  paper  to 
show  us  of  a  later  age  how  much  could  be  put 
into  such  a  paper. 

He  was  compelled  by  a  threatening  of  disease 
to  take  a  rest,  and  he  went  to  Switzerland.  Here 
he  met,  and  soon  afterwards  married,  a  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Denys,  Bart.,  of  Northampton- 
shire, and  in  1842  settled  at  Cheltenham  for 
five   years   at   one   of  the   district  churches  of 
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the  Rev.  Aschibald  Boyd,  who  was  afterwards 
so-  famous  as  a  preacher  at  St.  James's,  Fad- 
dington,  and  who  has  died  this  year  (1883),  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one,  as  Dean  of  Exeter, 
Here  Robertson's  pulpit  powers  began  to  ripen, 
and  he  exhibited  not  only  the  natural  gifts  of 
voice,  language,  and  manner,  but  also  of  deep 
thoughtfulness  and  intellect,  warmed  into  vivid 
life  by  intense  earnestness.  His  action  in  the 
pulpit  was  illustrative  of  his  subject,  and  graceful 
because  natural;  there  was  not  much  of  it,  but 
enough  to  take  off  stiffness  in  the  pulpit,  and  he 
had  a  restrained  passion  which  forced  people  to 
listen  and  believe.  Under  Mr.  Boyd's  influence, 
his  views  of  what  a  sermon  should  be  were  much 
enlarged,  and  he  learnt  to  enter  into  the  more 
minute  and  subtler  phases  of  Christian  life.  He 
gave  more  time  to  thinking  out  his  sermons — 
which  at  Winchester  had  generally  been  written 
on  the  Saturday.  He  began  to  examine  himself 
whether  he  was  altogether  of  the  hard  and  fast 
Evangelical  school  of  that  day,  and  he  began  to 
doubt  himself,  and  to  shake  off  his  notions  of 
rigid  Puritanism,  being  by  no  means  inclined  to 
Rome  or  Ritualism,  but  feeling  there  might  be  a 
school  of  theology  which  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  extreme  party  or  tied  down  by  definitions,  but 
he  loved  the  Church  of  England  with  all  the  love 
of  a  son.  He  admired  the  devotion  of  the  High 
Church  party,  and  felt  that  without  forms  and 
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dogmas  a  Church  cannot  exist  as  a  Chnrch,  bnt 
feared  that  these  might  be  so  overrpreached  that 
men  might  rest  in  them,  instead  of  looking  through 
them  to  Christ.  He  judged  the  Evangelical  party 
rather  by  what  appeared  in  their  chief  organ,  The 
Record^  than  by  the  average  feeling  and  tone  of 
the  true-hearted  men  of  that  party.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  way  of  estimating  a  religious  body 
would  lead  to  mistake.  In  fact,  party  religious 
organs,  falsely  so  called,  have  done  irreparable 
mischief,  as  have  also,  unhappily,  party  societies. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  get  on  without  such 
things,  it  needs  must  be  that  offences  come,  and 
these  are  necessary  evils.  At  that  time,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Oxford  Revival  had 
driven  The  Record  into  fierce  antagonism  to  any- 
thing Anglican,  and  their  Evangelicalism  was 
like  the  strong  hate  existing  between  a  Protes- 
tant and  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Celt  and  a 
Saxon  in  Ireland.  Tlie  Record  was  more  than 
usually  "  faithful "  at  that  period,  and  Robertson 
and  it  were  antagonists ;  he  hoped  The  Record 
would  never  speak  well  of  him,  and  his  wish  was 
fulfilled,  for  to  his  death  and  after  his  death  The 
Record  pronounced  his  teaching  as  "  v/nsound,^^  and 
said  of  his  posthumous  sermons,  "  They  a/re  as 
dangerous  as  they  are  fascinating.^^ 

The  result  of  this  unsettled  state  of  his  mind 
was  that  he  left  Evangelical  Cheltenham  and  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  that  great  Anglican 
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prelate  Samuel,  Bisliop  of  Oxford,  and  by  him 
he  was  offered,  and  for  a  short  time  accepted,  the 
charge  of  the  poor  parish  of  St.  Ebbe's,  Oxford, 

But  in  1847  the  trustees  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Brighton — Rev.  James  Anderson,  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  and  Mr.  Thornton — invited  him  to  succeed 
Mr.  Kennaway,  and  in  August  of  that  year  he 
went  to  Brighton  as  his  last  sphere  of  duty,  being 
only  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  having  but  six 
more  years  of  life  before  him,  for  he  died  at 
thirty-five. 

His  lot  fell  on  stirring  times— and  he  was  not 
the  man  in  a  crisis  to  be  still;  there  was  that 
restless  energy,  which  consumed  him  always,  push- 
ing him  to  the  front,  especially  if  the  cause  needed 
the  courage  of  a  man's  opinions,  and  if  the  rocks 
of  martyrdom  and  unpopularity  were  ahead.  Every- 
one knows  how  in  1848,  the  declarations  of  La- 
martine  to  Republican  Paris,  brought  the  work- 
ing man's  question  to  the  front.  The  Working 
Man's  Institute  at  Brighton  brought  out  all  his 
tact  and  eloquence,  and  Bohertson's  Lectwres  and 
Addresses^  published  in  1858,  reveal  the  man,  as 
much  as  the  life  or  the  sermons.  The  Early 
Closing  question ;  the  Sabbatarian  debates  ;  the 
division  of  England  into  Popish  dioceses,  all 
brought  him  to  the  front,  when  it  would  have 
been  better  in  his  excitable  state  of  diseased  brain 
that  he  kept  to  the  quiet  walks  of  his  pulpit  and 
his  parochial  work. 
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In  1840  lie  began  liis  lectnres  in  the  pulpit  on 
the  Book  of  Samnel,  the  events  of  which  book  led 
him  naturally  to  speak  of  the  rights  of  property,  the 
claims  of  labour  (see  Vol.1.,  p.  275,  and  Vol.  II., 
p.  1),  and  the  election  of  David  in  the  place  of 
Saul  opened  the  subject  of  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  how  far  evil  and  weak  rulers  are  to  be  con- 
tinned  in  their  authority.  When  his  preaching  the 
parallels  of  these  things  as  a  sort  of  modern  poli- 
tics, was  objected  to,  he  replied,  "  If  such  things 
amongst  the  Israelites  are  repeated  in  modem 
history,  it  only  shows  how  all-pervading  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible."  The  result  of  his  taking 
this  line  was  that  many  of  Mr.  Kennaway's  regu- 
lar congregation  left,  and  their  places  were  filled 
by  the  middle  classes,  by  servants,  by  working 
men,  by  inquiring  minds,  and  Robertson's  church 
became  the  church  where  the  working  classes 
would  hear  their  duties  enforced  and  their  posi- 
tion and  claims  fairly  vindicated,  but  not  in  re- 
volutionary harangues.  Nevertheless,  as  there 
were  many  Chartists  (for  that  was  the  age  of 
Chartism)  amongst  the  fifteen  hundred  members 
which  Mr.  Holtham's  liberality  and  energy  had 
enlisted  as  members  of  the  Working  Man's  Insti- 
tute, it  was  natural  that  Robertson  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  Chartist,  especially  as  he  was 
engaged  in  a  course  of  sermon-lectures  in  London 
with  the  author  of  Alton  Locke  and  Frederick 
Maurice.     But  one  might  as  well  say  that  the 
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physician  of  a  consumptive  hospital  was  in  favour 

of  consumption.     He  mingled  with  the  working 

men  (his  friends,  as  he  called  them)  to  guide  them 

into  a  more  excellent  way. 

It  is  dangerous  to  eschew  party,  to  be  a  free 

lance,  to  have  a  gospel  or  mission  of  one's  own,  to 

be  an  "  Athanasins  contra  mundum ; "  people  don't 

like  being  put  right.     The  solitary  free  lance, 

therefore,  is  likely   to  be   crushed   by  foes   on 

one  side  or  the  other :  ''  Hit  him  hard,  he  has  got 

no  friends,"  is  the  cry.     After  ages  very  often 

vindicate  the  wisdom  of  a  reformer,  but  if  he  be 

■a  reformer  before  his  time,  or  in  advance  of  the 

age,  it  is  to  posterity  he  must  look  for  his  reward. 

This  is  Robertson's  case :  no  creeds  owned  him 

when  alive,  all  creeds  appeal  to  him  now  he  is 

dead. 

"  Virtutem  incolumem  odimus 
Sublatum  ex  oculis  quaBrimus  invidi." 

In  his  second  lecture  on  Poetry,  given  to  the 
Working  Men's  Institute  (p.  177),  F.  W.  Robert- 
son recommends  isolation,  if  necessary  to  free- 
dom:— "Sever  yourself  from  all  sectarianism  5 
pledge  yourself  to  no  school ;  be  a  slave  to  no 
maxims  ;  stand  forth  unfettered  and  alone,  ser- 
vant only  to  the  truth.  And  if  you  say,  *  But 
this  will  force  each  of  us  to  stand  dlone^  I  reply, 
'  Yes,  gra/ndly  cdone !  untramimeTled  hy  the  preju- 
dices of  any.^  " 

Who  shall  deny  that  we  owe  to  men  of  the 
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Robertson  type  a  great  debt  for  keeping  open  the 
Chnrch  as  the  home  of  many  differing  minds,  in- 
stead of  snfiTering  narrow  dogmas  to  drive  ont 
differing  minds  and  rednce  the  residne  to  a  sect  ? 
"  He  dreaded  that  tyranny  which  sought  to  force  v/pon, 
all  the  members  of  a  Church  a  set  of  limited  opmions 
about  illimitable  truths.**  We  are  getting  more 
and  more  to  see  that  if  our  Chnrch  is  to  be  strong, 
it  mnst  be  comprehensiye  and  tolerant.  Onr 
Chnrch  congresses  have  helped  ns  here :  men  come 
back  from  them  with  a  notion  that  other  parties 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  for  themselves,  and  that 
we  may  have  nnity  of  spirit  and  work  in  labours 
of  love,  without  having  exact  uniformity  of  ritual 
and  Church  organization.  "  Oh,  what  (says. Arch- 
bishop Leighton)  a/re  the  things  we  seek  to  differ 
ohout^  compa/red  with  the  deep  things  of  God  ?  " 

And  his  ministry,  short  as  it  was,  and  conducted 
against  much  opposition,  was  a  powerful  one.  "  I 
never  heard  him  (said  a  man  of  inquiring  mind) 
without  hewing  a  doubt  removed  or  a  difficulty  solved,** 
There  was  teaching  in  every  discourse — and  most 
sermons  lack  teojching  ;  what  wonder  if  men  went 
to  hear  him,  and  were  drawn  towards  him  just  as 
even  plants  turn  to  the  light.  "  Children  akoays 
turn  to  the  light  (said  Julius  Hare),  I  wish  grown 
y/p  people  would  imitate  them  in  this.**  Many  a 
business  man  from  London,  many  a  young  officer, 
many  a  person  from  the  fashionable  world  of 
Vanity  Fair,  dropped  into  Robertson's  chapel,  and 
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came  away  with  a  set  purpose  in  life,  feeling  that, 
after  all,  there  was  something  better  than  this 
world,  and  that  a  sermon  from  snch  lips  need  not 
be  a  dnll  thing,  bnt  a  fountain  of  thought,  sugges- 
tive, satisfying  teaching — an  enjoyment,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  led  to  good  resolves,  and  became 
a  means  of  grace  to  the  listener. 

If  Robertson  had  attended  more  to  the  *'  drill 
<md  pipeclay  of  his  profession  "  he  would  have  had 
an  easier  life,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  his 
influence  would  not  have  been  lessened,  and  per- 
haps he  himself  have  been  gradually  toned  down 
into  the  aimless,  spiritless,  conventional  essayist, 
^^  whose  sermons  (as  Archbishop  Tait  said  in  his 
last  printed  paper)  resemble  the  8alwrday  Fapers 
in  Addison* s  *  Spectator^* "  unless  they  might  with 
more  propriety  be  supposed  to  have  been  written 
(as  many  doubtless  are)  for  the  Bamhler, 

(a.)  In  endeavouring  to  point  out  what  occur  to 
me  as  his  special  excellences,  I  should  name  his 
originality  J  both  in  the  general  outline  of  his  treat- 
ment of  subjegts,  and  in  the  minor  details  and 
illustrations.  I  suppose  nothing  in  one  sense  is 
so  original,  but  that  the  germ  and  starting-point 
of  the  idea  was  suggested  by  the  remark  of  some- 
one else.  We  can  only  give  to  ideas  a  new  cloth- 
ing  or  direction.  There  is  a  very  full  and  beauti- 
ful passage,  showing  how  this  is  the  case,  in 
Canon  Liddon's  Bampton  Lectures  of  1866,  but 
as  I  have  quoted  it  at  length  in  my  chapter  ^*  On  tlie 
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legitimate  use  of  other  meitCs  writings y^  in  my  Pa/per s 
on  Preachi/ng,  I  will  only  refer  to  it  here.  Singu- 
larly enough,  in  his  later  years,  Robertson  denied 
that  he  could  start  original  ideas,  and  was  obliged 
to  read  for  inspiration.  "  I  spent  the  day  in  read- 
ing and  meditating  on  Zander's  Doctrine  of  St. 
John,  imbuing  my  mind  with  a  tone  of  thought 
for  Sunday  next.  I  find  that  to  be  the  only  way 
in  which  my  mind  works.  I  cannot  copy,  nor  can 
I  now  work  out  a  seed  of  thought,  developing  it 
for  myself.  I  cannot  light  my  own  fire,  but 
wherever  I  get  my  fire  lighted  I  can  carry  the 
living  flame  as  my  own  into  other  subjects  which 
become  illuminated  in  the  flame."  {Life,  Vol.  II., 
p.  213.) 

(b.)  His  power  of  extemporizing  a  sermon  which 
had  existed  in  outline,  clear  and  well  thought  out, 
not  on  paper,  but  in  his  own  brain.  Like  Robert 
Hall,  he  could  plan  his  divisions,  and  keep  a  clear 
thread  from  beginning  to  end,  without,  (as  we 
most  of  us  do)  having  recourse  to  a  sheet  of  note 
paper,  or  the  back  of  a  card  or  envelope.  Refer- 
ring to  a  system  of  Memoria  lecturia  which  a  M. 
Zaba  was  teaching  under  the  head  of  Lectures  on 
Mnemonics,  Robertson  observes : — "  Without  me- 
thod, memory  is  useless.  Detached  facts  are 
practically  valueless.  All  public  speakers  know 
the  value  of  method.  Persons  not  accustomed  to 
it  imagine  that  a  speech  is  learnt  by  heart.  Know- 
ing a  little  about  the  matter,  I  will  venture  to  say. 
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that  if  anyone  attempted  that  plan,  either  he  mnst 
have  a  marvellous  memory,  or  else  he  would  break 
down  three  times  out  of  five.  It  simply  depends 
upon  correct  arrangement.  The  words  and  the 
sentences  are  left  to  the  moment ;  the  thoughts 
methodized  beforehand ;  and  the  words,  if  rightly 
arranged,  will  place  themselves.  But  upon  the 
truthfulness  of  the  arrangement  all  depends. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  find  that  his  divisions  have 
been  artificial  and  not  natural.  A  thought  is  put 
down  under  a  certain  head  carelessly,  for  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  have  come  in  as  well 
Under  an  earlier  as  a  later  division.  It  belongs  to 
both — a  clear  proof  that  the  division  is  confused, 
and  not  exhaustive,  as  it  goes.  Then  in  speaking, 
perhaps  it  suggests  itself  under  the  first  head ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  one  where  it  was  to 
have  been,  there  is  a  gap,  and  he  stumbles, 
blunders,  stops.  Now  there  is  a  whole  course  of 
teaching  in  these  few  lines.  Several  men — even  able 
men — have  tried  to  learn  a  speech  by  heart,  which 
is  as  impossible  as  for  a  boy  to  learn  a  proposition 
of  Euclid  by  heart.  Whereas  if  we  keep  our 
skeleton  and  divisions  clear — and  tke  shorter  our 
notes  are  the  better — to  preach  and  speak  extem- 
pore is  by  no  means  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  preachers,  provided  they  are  fairly 
well  read  up.  '  If  you  are  feeling  sure  of  your 
subject  (says  Jay),  you  may  be  quite  sure  your 
discourse  will  go  off  well ;  the  hard  work  is  done 
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before  yon  get  into  the  pnlpit ;  to  the  well  pre- 
pared man,  the  work  is  easy  there.'  " 

Now  jnst  as  we  say  a  hymn  or  an  ode  of 
Horace,  each  verse  suggesting  and  leading  np  to 
the  next,  so  well-arranged  heads  give  a  momentum 
to  the  speaker,  and  he  feels  like  a  man  walking  in 
a  crowd  going  the  same  way  as  himself.  Bat  no 
one  can  say  an  ode  backward,  there  would  be  no 
sequence  of  ideas  ;  memory  would  be  strained  to 
its  utmost  for  every  fresh  start — it  would  be  like 
walking  in  a  crowd  the  contrary  Way  to  the 
throng. 

(c.)  We  cannot  help  as  we  skim  his  sermon-notes 
being  struck  with  his  charity  to  other  Churches. 
It  used  to  be  thought,  as  against  Boman  Catholics 
or  Nonconformists,  the  proper  thing  to  thunder 
out  anathemas  as  essential  to  maintain  one's  own 
orthodoxy,  on  the  principle  of,  "  Jf  you  have  no 
Cdse,  dbtise  the  plaintiff* 8  attorney ^^^  or  the  still 
wider  principle,  "  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  heterodoxy 
is  your  doxy.**  You  never  hear  Bobertson  talk  of 
those  wretched  Dissenters,  or  those  benighted 
heretics  the  Koman  Catholics.  But  he  works 
much  more  efifectually,  and  in  a  much  more 
rational  manner,  by  showing  that  these  errors 
have  gained  ground  because  there  is  a  substratum 
of  truth  in  them.  Amongst  a  hundred  similar 
instances,  let  me  note  this  one: — "There  is  a 
truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  Mass.     Eome  asserts  that  in  the 
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Mass  a  sacrifice  is  made,  that  the  offering  of 
Christ  is  repeated.  To  this  Protestantism  has 
objected  vehemently,  that  there  is  but  one  offer- 
ing once  offered,  an  objection  in  itself  entirely 
true ;  yet  the  Romish  doctrine  contains  a  truth 
which  it  is  important  to  disengage  from  the  ma- 
terial form  with  which  it  is  overlaid.  Let  us 
hear  St.  Paul :  *  I  fill  up  that  which  is  behind- 
hand of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for 
his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church.'  The  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  is  done  over  again  in  every  life 
which  is  lived,  not  to  self,  but  to  God."  (Vol.  III. 
of  the  Sermons,  p.  115.) 

Surely  his  plan  of  stifling  error  may  be  wisely 
imitated  both  by  individuals  and  societies.  **  You 
cannot  overthrow  falsehood  by  negation,  but  by 
establishing  the  antagonistic  truth.  The  reputa- 
tion which  is  to  last  must  be  positive,  not  nega- 
tive. It  is  an  endless  work  to  be  uprooting 
weeds ;  plant  the  ground  with  wholesome  vege- 
tation, and  then  the  juices  which  would  have 
otherwise  fed  rankness  will  pour  themselves  into 
a  more  vigorous  growth ;  the  dwindled  weeds 
will  be  easily  raked  out  then.  It'  is  an  endless 
task  to  be  refuting  error.  Plant  truth,  and  the 
error  will  pine  away." 

(d.)  He  laid  under  contribution  a  vast  amount  of 
multifarious  knowledge,  proving  the  fact  which 
Professor  J.  J.  Blunt  used  to  insist  on  in  his 
class-room,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  good  book 
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on  any  subject  whicli  cannot  be  made  to  furnish  a 
contingent  to  the  clergyman's  useful  knowledge. 
RobertsoUjlike  Kingsley,  was  very  clever  at  drawing 
illustrations  from  botany  and  natural  history.  Ho 
is  describing  man  as  he  is  and  man  as  he  might 
be.  "He  who  has  never  seen  the  vegetable 
world  except  in  arctic  regions,  has  but  a  poor 
idea  of  the  majesty  of  vegetable  life, — a  micro- 
scopic red  moss  tinting  the  surface  of  the  snow, — 
a  few  stunted  pines,  and  here  and  there,  perhaps, 
a  dwindled  oak ;  but  to  the  botanist  who  has  seen 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  its  tropical  magni- 
ficence, all  that  wretched  scene  presents  another 
aspect.  To  him  those  dwarfs  are  the  representa- 
tives of  what  might  be,  nay,  what  has  been  in  a 
kindlier  soil  and  a  more  genial  climate ;  he  fills 
up  the  idea  in  conception,  and  imputes  to  these 
tiny  mosses  and  shrubs  the  majesty  of  which  the 
undeveloped  germ  exists  already.  The  difierence 
between  these  trees,  seen  in  themselves,  and  seen 
in  the  conception  of  their  nature's  perfectness,  is 
the  difierence  of  man  seen  in  himself,  and  man 
seen  in  Christ."     (Vol.  III.  p.  110.) 

(e.)  Lord  Carlisle,  in  his  Essay  on  Pope^s  Poefry^ 
asserts  the  greatness  of  Pope's  mind,  because  the 
universal  world  has  claimed  so  many  of  his  maxima 
as  its  own,  in  which  to  concentrate  acknowledged 
truths.  Pope  was  a  master  of  axioms  and  pro- 
verbs. More  or  less  every  great  writer  sums  up 
his  teaching  in  the  form  of  maxims  and  aphorisms. 
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I  think  of  a  few  of  Robertson's  in  passing :  "  To 
love  good  intensely,  is  to  hate  evil  intensely." 
"  Sin  is  weakness  combined  with  opportunity." 
"  Plant  truth,  and  you  need  not  fear  the  growth 
of  error."  "  Register  triumphs  out  of  your 
falls."  Many  such  proverbial  bits  of  wisdom 
meet  us  in  every  page  of  Robertson.  He  spake 
to  the  people  and  the  people,  love  proverbs  and 
maxims. 

(f.)  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that  the 
Church  of  England  fires  over  the  heads  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  and  that  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  these  classes  frequent  Noncon- 
formist chapels,  not  that  they  object  to  the  Church 
of  England  services  and  doctrines,  but  they  are 
more  at  home  amongst  ministers  of  their  own 
class.  If  we  left  a  stratum  beneath  the  dignified 
parties  of  the  English  National  Church,  so  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Nonconformists,  taking  the  next 
stratum  as  their  province,  still  left  a  lower  stratum 
with  which  the  Salvation  Army  goes  forth  to 
fight.  In  the  realms  of  fiction,  Miss  Austin  took 
the  middle  classes  as  her  study,  and  it  was  left 
for  Charles  Dickens  to  enter  into  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  indigent,  homeless  poor.  Canon 
Curteis,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  says  well :  '*  The 
Wesleyan  revival  taught  the  great  lesson,  by  the 
masses  whom  it  drew  by  its  preaching,  that 
ministers  should  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate." 
I  suppose  Robertson  might  have  missed  some 
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whom  the  Salvation  Army  would  attract,  bnt  there 
is  no  doubt   that  he  got  a  hold    on  the  people 
who  live  behind  counters  and  in  warehouses,  the 
young  men  of  Brighton,  and  also  the  working  men. 
This   was   the   class   whom   Thomas   Binney   of 
Weigh  House  Chapel  used  to  influence  for  good. 
"  Perhaps  no  minister  had  ever  more  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  difficulties  of  thought,  and  the 
perils  of  heart,  of  young  men  in  the  business 
houses  of  a  great  city.     Probably  no  minister  of 
religion  in  our  day  so  strongly  moulded  and  so 
nobly  inspired  so  many  characters  and  lives  of 
strong  men  belonging  to  this  class.    And  although 
the  influences   exerted  by  a  preacher  are  of  all 
influences  the  most  intangible,  yet  his  thoughts 
enter  the  intellectual  life  of  men  and  shape  it,  and 
the  moral  life  of  men  and  fertilize  it.    Yet  it  often 
is,  as  the  rain  fertilized  the  soil,  itself  disappear- 
ing in  the  process,  and  leaving  those  who  have 
benefited  often  unconscious  of  the  blessing  they 
have  received.     It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say, 
that  in  hundreds  of  men  now  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  powerfully  influencing  commercial,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  life,  both  in  London  and  in 
provincial  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  Mr. 
Binney  has  incarnated  himself."      This  I  quote 
from   the   Biographical    Sketch   by   Dr.   Henry 
AUon,  prefixed  to  the  Second  Series  of  Thomas 
Binney's  Sermons,  1829-1869,  the  whole  of  which 
is  well  worth  reading.      Such  men  as   Binney 
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amongst  tlie  Nonconformists,  and  'F,  W.  Robert- 
son at  Brighton,  are  great  moral  forces  in  the 
world,  and  roll  away  the  reproach  that  the  middle 
classes  and  the  young  men  of  the  warehouses  are 
never  thought  of.  If  the  former  was  more  power- 
ful, owing  to  his  metropolitan  position  and  his 
longer  life,  Robertson's  sermons  have  influenced 
thought  in  preachers,  who  have  thus  multiplied 
Robertson's  lessons  to  innumerable  congregations 
both  in  and  outside  his  own  Church.  Sir  James 
Stephen  expresses  a  well-known  truth  when  he 
says  in  his  'Essays^  "  The  Church  of  England  wrote 
(even  in  its  golden  age  of  divines)  for  scholars 
and  intellectual  minds ;  Jewell  and  Bull  wrote 
for  their  peers  and  for  future  ages — certainly  not 
for  the  commonalty  of  their  own  day."  Men  are 
beginning  to  see  that  we  must  set  our  nets  lower — 
in  the  pulpit  by  special  services  for  these  classes, 
and  by  mingling  more  with  these  in  our  parochial 
work  and  daily  life — ^if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with 
the  times  and  continue  the  National  Church  of 
the  English  people.  Lamartine  used  to  say,  *'  To 
he  admired  you  must  rise,  hut  in  order  to  he  useful  it 
18  often  necessary  to  descend,^* 

(a.)  Then  how  human  is  Robertson,  how  much  at 
home  with  every  feeling  which  needs  sympathy, 
and  withal  how  cheerful !  Look  at  the  contrast 
between  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ, 

"  The  life  of  John  the  Baptist  was  the  highest 
form  of  religious  life  known  in  Israel.     It  was 

X 
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the  life  ascetic.  It  was  a  life  of  solitariness 
and  penitential  austerity.  He  drank  no  wine  ; 
he  eat  no  pleasant  food;  he  married  no  wife; 
he  entered  into  no  human  relationship.  It  was 
the  law  of  that  stern  (and  in  its  way  sublime) 
life,  to  cut  out  every  human  feeling  as  a  weak- 
ness, and  to  mortify  every  natural  instinct,  in 
order  to  cultivate  an  intense  spirituality.  A 
life  in  its  own  order  grand,  but  indisputably  un- 
natural. 

"Now  by  his  first  miracle  in  Canaan,  the 
Messias  comes  before  the  world — not  in  the  life  of 
asceticism,  but  in  the  life  of  godliness  ;  not  sepa- 
rating from  life,  but  consecrating  it ;  carrying  a. 
Divine  Spirit  into  every  simplest  act,  accepting 
an  invitation  to  a  feast,  giving  to  water  the  virtue 
of  a  nobler  beverage.  For  Christianity  does  not 
destroy  what  is  natural,  but  ennobles  it. 

"  It  is  far  more  striking  to  the  vulgar  imagina- 
tion to  be  religious  after  the  type  and  pattern  of 
John  the  Baptist,  to  fast,  to  mortify  every  inclina- 
tion, to  be  found  at  no  feast,  to  wrap  ourselves  in 
solitariness  and  abstain  from  all  social  joy.  Yes  ! 
and  far  easier  so  to  acquire  a  name.  A  silent 
man  is  often  accounted  wise.  A  man  who  suffers 
none  to  see  him  in  the  jostle  and  undress  of  life, 
easily  gathers  round  him  a  mysterious  veil  of  un- 
known sanctity.  Is  not  the  unknown  always 
wonderful  ?  But  the  life  of  Him  whom  men  called 
a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of 
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publicans  and  sinners,  was  a  far  harder  and  a  far 
heavenlier  religion.  To  shroud  ourselves  in  no 
false  merit  of  holiness  ;  to  dare  to  show  ourselves 
as  we  are,  making  no  solemn  affectation  of  reserve 
or  difference  from  others,  to  be  found  at  the  mar- 
riage feast,  to  accept  the  invitations  of  Simon  and 
Zaccheus,  content  to  be  creatures  not  too  bright 
or  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food,  and  yet  for 
a  man  amidst  it  all  to  remain  a  consecrated  spirit, 
his  trials  and  his  solitariness  known  only  to  God, 
to  put  the  cup  of  this  world's  gladness  to  his  lips, 
and  yet  be  unintoxicated ;  to  gaze  steadily  on  all 
its  grandeur  and  yet  be  undazzled;  to  feel  its 
brightness  and  yet  defy  its  thrall — this  is  the  diffi- 
cult, the  rare,  the  glorious  life  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man." 

Thus  teaching,  and  toiling  after  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  balm  that  cures  human 
sorrows,  his  brain-work  seems  to  have  worn  him 
out,  it  was  like  a  gigantic  machinery  working 
within  a  feeble  case.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty-five 
he  sank  to  his  rest,  with  throbbing  brow  and  dizzy 
brain.  A  memorial  window  in  Brazenose  College 
Chapel  and  a  bust  in  the  Bodleian  Library  bear 
the  inscription,  ^^  Academici  et  a/mici  'posuere, 
Natus  1816,  obit  1853." 

George  Herbert  has  beautifully  reminded  us 
that  when  God,  at  the  creation,  gave  every  gift 
to  man,  he  reserved  rest  to  Himself — that  we 
might  look  forward  to  our  own  rest  in  Him  as 
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oar  eternal  reward.  F.  W.  Robertson  fell  into 
that  "  repose  of  the  still  land,  where  the  mystery 
of  this  strange  life  is  solved,  and  the  wearied  sonl 
lays  down  its  load  at  last."  "  We  a/re  made^  O 
Lord  (says  St.  Angnstine)  as  Thine  own  vmage^  amd 
therefore  we  are  restless  even  till  we  do  repose  m 
Thse,^*  In  Robertson,  we  donbt  not,  is  falfiUed 
the  proverb,  '^  Heanjen  is  made  to  receive  tMs  world's 
fadlv/res.^* 


,        REV.  CHARLES  KINGSLET, 

EECTOE    or   KVEBSLET,  HANTS,    AND   OANOH    OF   WEST- 
M1H8TBK. 

■1819—1875. 

"  Om*  doBted  relrets  h&ve  much  need  of  tbue : 
lliou  art  DO  Sabbath  drawler  of  old  saws, 
DUtilled  from  some  worm-canker'd  bvmilj. 
But  lynrned  at  heart  with  fiercest  energy." 

Tbhhtsom,  yoL  i.,  p.  7*. 
"  Mj  popU,  Chojlea  Kingsley,  is  a  remarkable  boy— ori- 
ginal to  the  verge  of  eccentcicitj — and  yet  a  thorough  boy, 
fond  of  sport,  and  np  to  any  enterprise — a  genuine  out-of- 
dooTB  English  boy." — Dkrwest  Colbbidob. 

I HARLES  KINGSLBT'S  biographer  in 
1  Macmillan'a  Magazine  of  1875,  says 
wliat  we  all  most  feel  io  be  true,  that 
"His  was  geniaB  of  the  highest  order,  bat  so 
discarsive  that  one  wishes  it  had  been  boanded  in 
certain  directions  and  ran  in  fewer  channels." 
For  instance,  if  he  had  written  nothing  but  ser- 
mons,  how  great  woald  have  been  his  fame  as  a 
sermon-writer!     So  one  would  be  tempted  to 
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think  for  a  moment,  bnt  not  on  second  thoughts. 
For  snrely  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
novels,  his  knowledge  of  nature  in  botany  and 
geology,  his  imagination  cnltivated  in  poetry,  his 
power  of  addressing  himself  to  children  in  sach 
books  as  The  Water  Babies  added  to  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge  and  power  of  ex- 
pressing  himself,  and  therefore  formed  no  incon- 
siderable contingent  to  the  forces  he  bronghte  to 
bear  in  the  pnlpit. 

I  may  go  a  step  farther  than  this,  and  say  in 
all  these  things  he  was  a  preacher.  Whether  in 
his  nursery,  in  his  parish,  in  his  study,  or  writing 
letters  to  undergraduates, — even  in  love-letters  to 
his  bride, — ^he  was  always  preaching  either  some 
doctrine  of  faith  or  morals,  or  insisting  on  some 
law  of  human  sympathy.  I  may  certainly,  there- 
fore, include  him  amongst  preachers^  and  who 
shall  say  he  was  not  a  succesrful  one  P  There  was 
enough  of  strangeness  in  his  early  works,  Alton 
Locke  and  Yeast,  to  excite  curiosity  as  to 
how  one  who  had  written  social  ethics  under  the 
name  of  Pcvrson  Lot,  and  published  the  auto- 
biography of  a  Chartist,  would  bear  himself  as 
Canon  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  at  Westminster. 
To  be  a  preacher  one  must  have  an  audience,  and 
all  the  forces  Kingsley  had  brought  to  bear  made 
men,  and  especially  young  men,  crowd  to  hear 
him.  His  knowledge  of  natural  history,  his  fame 
as  a  poet,  and  as  the  author  of  Westioa/rd  Ho ! 
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might  be  ladders  leading  to  the  throne,  but  the 
throne  itself  was  the  Abbey  pnlpit.  He  said  to 
his  daughter, — "I  have  done  with  novels.  I 
will  devote  the  residue  of  my  life  to  showing  that 
there  is  a  living  God  in  Nature,  and  that  the  God 
of  Nature  is  the  same  with  the  God  of  the  Bible. 
If  I  can  only  get  the  ear  of  the  congregation  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  will  be  a  work  to  live  for 
and  work  for  all  the  rest  of  my  life,"  were  his 
words  on  going  into  residence  in  1874  at  West- 
minster.    {Life^  vol.  ii.  p.  417). 

What  earnestness  there  was  in  those  three 
preachers  born  in  the  last  half  of  the  second 
decade  of  this  century — Arthur  Stanley,  1815  ; 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,  1816 ;  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  1819.  I  fancy  I  hear  him  now,  with  that 
slight  hesitation  in  his  speech,  which  did  but 
reveal  his  earnestness,  just  as  a  thorough-bred 
horse  rises  and  leans  fretfully  in  the  collar  before 
the  word  "  Go  "  is  spoken.  He  lost  this  in  the 
pulpit  almost  entirely,  but  in  conversation  it  was 
more  perceptible.  He  used  to  say  he  "  could  give 
God* 8  message  more  easily  than  his  cnjoriy*  in  refe- 
rence to  the  great  mercy  of  his  tongue  being 
loosed  in  the  pulpit.  The  family  of  the  Kingsleys 
dates  as  far  back  in  records  as  1128.  The  father 
of  this  present  sketch  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford,  but  finding  himself,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  with  no  property,  he  went  a  second  time 
to  a  University,  entering  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
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bridge.  While  there  he  became  acquaint^  with 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  Margaret  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity, who  afterwards,  when  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borongh,  made  Charles  Kingsley,  senior,  his 
examining  chaplain,  and  for  a  time  let  him  hold 
the  Hying  of  Bamach,  in  the  fen  conntrj.  It 
was  of  this  Bishop  Herbert  Marsh  that  Sydney 
Smith  wrote  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
1822,  on  "  Persecuting  Bishops."  It  seems  the 
Bishop  had  planned  out  eighty-seven  questions, 
which  were  to  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  all 
candidates  for  orders.  He  thought  by  these  he 
could  detect  the  smallest  taint  of  Calvinism, 
which  he  abhorred.  ^^  What  (says  Sydney  Smith) 
if  it  pleased  Providence  *to  afflict  every  prelate 
with  the  spirit  of  putting  eighty-seven  queries, 
and  the  two  Archbishops  twice  as  many,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  with  the  spirit  of  put- 
ting only  forty-three  queries,  there  would  then  be 
a  grand  total  of  2,835  interrogatories  flying  about 
the  English  Church,  and  sorely  vexed  would  the 
land  be  with  question  and  answer."  We  may,  how* 
lever,  suppose  that  Charles  Kingsley  had  no  High 
Calvinistic  tendencies,  and  answered  these  ques- 
tions satisfactorily  ;  and,  no  doubt,  when  he  be- 
came examining  chaplain  his  work  would  be  easy, 
as  these  eighty-seven  Bishop's  questions  would 
be  more  than  the  paper  work  as  Bishop's  exami- 
nations went  sixty  years  ago.  After  a  while, 
Kingsley's  father  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
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Clovelly,  which  he  held  till  he  went  to  St.  Luke's, 
Chelsea,  in  1836. 

Charles  Kingsley  the  yonnger  was  bom  at 
Holne  Vicarage,  nnder  the  brow  of  Dartmoor,  on 
the  12th  of  Jnne,  1819.  The  fen  country,  first, 
and  afterwards  the  sea-coast  of  Devonshire,  and, 
lastly,  his  life  at  Eversley  Rectory,  on  the  borders 
of  Old  Windsor  Forest,  each  contributed  to  his 
studies  in  natural  history.  The  fen  country  in 
those  days  was  &r  different  to  what  it  is  now,  and 
was  famous  for  its  wild  fowl  and  its  insect  creation. 
And  Charles  Kingsley  early  appreciated  the  poems 
(then  appearing  without  a  name)  of  another  poet 
of  the  fen  country,  afterwards  to  be  the  Laureate. 

We  recognize  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
part  of  East  Anglia  in  Maricma,  or  the  Moated 
Grange^  one  of  Tennyson's  earliest  poems,  pub- 
lished 1830,  where  for  leagues  there  was  no  other 
tree  but  the  poplar — 

"  Upon  the  middle  of  the  night 

Waking  she  heard  the  wild-fowl  crow — 

The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light ; 
From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 

Came  to  her." 

Natural  history  he  always  understood  in  its 
widest  signification,  viz.,  the  study  of  all  nature, 
and  the  reader  of  his  various  works  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  trace  how  much  each  residence  contributed 
as  its  quota  to  his  works.  In  the  second  volume 
of  his  Life  (page  399)  there  is  a  curious  entry,  as 
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to  which  scenery  he  loved  best.  He  was  writing 
answers  in  an  album  to  a  series  of  qnestions. 
Amongst  others  occurs,  "  What  is  your  favourite 
scenery  ?  "  Answer :  "  Wide  flats  or  open  sea." 
He  had  never  lost  his  love  for  the  fen  country,  and 
had  different  views  from  Arnold,  whose  Rugby 
life  is  full  of  complaints  of  the  flatness  of  Warwick- 
shire as  galling  him  after  Laleham,  Oxford,  and 
Westmoreland. 

His  schoolmaster  at  Helston  Grammar  School, 
the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  son  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  outlived  his  pupil  many  years, 
and  readers  of  the  OtLoa'cUam  in  April,  1883,  will 
have  seen  a  very  pleasant  in  memoriam  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  William  Benham,  one  of  his 
pupils  at  St.  Mark's.  It  was  here  that  Charles 
Kingsley  made  the  first  acquaintance  of  his  life- 
long friend,  Richard  Cowley  Powles,  afterwards 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Exeter,  Oxford.  The  two  met 
again  at  King's  College,  whence  Powles  went  to 
Oxford  and  took  a  first  class,  and  Charles  Kingsley 
went  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
soon  gained  a  scholarship  and  ultimately  a  Senior 
Optime  in  Mathematics,  and  a  first  class  in  Classics. 
He  graduated  in  the  winter  of  1841.  Dr.  Bateson, 
master  of  St.  John's,  said  his  papers  showed  more 
native  talent  than  industry  or  cram,  and  thought 
that  if  he  had  worked  steadily  all  through,  no 
honours  would  have  been  out  of  his  reach.  But 
Kingsley  was  **  a  good  out-of-doors  boy,"  and  dis- 
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liked  the  routine  studies  of  the  place;  conseqnentlj, 
he  had  to  work  harder  than  his  frame  wonld  allow, 
to  gain  his  position  and  make  np  for  lost  time 
during  the  last  six  months.  This  left  him  very 
depressed  and  unstrung,  and  probably  laid  the  basis 
of  that  extreme  high-wrought  nervousness  which 
from  time  to  time  obliged  him  during  life  to  rest 
the  over- worked  brain.  The  good  degree,  at  such  a 
price  of  impaired  health,  seems  to  the  readers  of 
Kingsley's  life  to  be  too  dearly  purchased.  When 
Lord  Pabnerston  appointed  him,  in  1860,  to  the 
Regius  Professorship  of  Modern  History,  resigned 
some,  time  previously  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  he 
once  more  rejoiced  at  revisiting  his  old  Uni- 
versity, and,  amongst  others,  had  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  a  pupil.  In  1864  some  of  these  lec- 
tures were  published  under  the  heading  of  "  The 
Eoman  and  the  Teuton."  In  1869  he  resigned 
the  Professorship,  and  was  shortly  after  ap- 
pointed to  the  canonry  of  Chester,  which  he 
exchanged,  in  the  spring  of  1873,  for  the  West- 
minster canonry — again  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Then,  after  a  short  term  of 
residence,  he  set  forth  on  an  American  tour,  and 
returned  home  to  Westminster,  much  shaken  by 
an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  after  a  while,  in  the 
late  days  of  December,  took  his  wife  home  ill  to 
Eversley,  and  wife  and  husband  both  were 
stricken  down  together,  just  as  a  few  years 
previously  another  husband  and  wife  were  doubt- 
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ing  which  should  be  taken  first  to  Hnrsley  church- 
yard— the  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  and  Mrs.. 
Keble.  They  followed  one  another  quickly  to 
the  grave :  but  at  Eversley  it  pleased  God  that 
one  should  be  taken,  and  the  other  (the  wife) 
spared.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  dies  as  incum- 
bent of  a  parish  where  he  worked  early  as  a 
curate;  but  this  was  the  case  both  with  John 
Keble  and  Charles  Kingsley.  In  Charles 
Kingsley's  case  Eversley  was  his  title  to  orders, 
and  under  the  fir-trees,  close  by  the  little  village 
church  where  he  had  ministered  for  thirty-two 
years,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1875,  a  mixed 
multitude  laid  him  to  his  well-earned  rest. 

**  For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 
And  the  sooner  it's  over  the  sooner  to  sleep." 

His  history  reveals  the  struggle  between  work 
and  the  necessity  for  rest  which  compelled  him  to 
desist  at  times  from  all  labour.  He  was  like  an 
oarsman  who  reaches  his  landing  point,  more  by 
spasmodic  efforts,  by  spurts,  than  by  a  steady 
pull.  We  are  apt  to  associate  the  name  of  Charles 
Kingsley  with  muscxdar  Christianity,  and,  indeed, 
athletic  sports  were  a  part  of  his  gospel;  he 
would  walk  and  jump  with  all  competitors ;  but 
athletes  do  not  often  work  their  minds,  and  keep  all 
their  strength  for  bodily  prowess ;  but  in  our  hero, 
both  mind  and  body  were  always  at  high  pressure, 
and  he  was  prodigal  of  his  great  mental  powers,  and 
no  warnings  could  persuade  him  to  exercise  them 
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in  moderation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  trnih 
»in  Sydney  Smith's  oft-quoted  saying .  of  Lord 
Jeffrey,  "His  hody  was  too  small  for  his  mmd,^^ 

It  was  most  true  of  Charles  Kingsley  ;  he  had 
the  sonl  to  do  ohivalrons  work  to  the  amonnt  of 
five  times  what  his  nerves  and  muscles  would 
permit.  This  is  the  notion  which  he  preaches 
in  "  Westward  Ho  !  "  Chapter  VII.,  and  which  in 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  girded  himself  up 
at  Eversley  to  his  parish  work,  and  to  all  his 
other  work,  his  biography  fully  carries  out. 
**  The  best  reward  for  having  wrought  well 
already,  is  to  have  more  to  do.  This  is  the  true 
and  heroical  rest,  which  only  is  worthy  of  gentle- 
men and  sons  of  God.  And  as  for  those  who 
either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come,  look 
for  idleness,  and  hope  that  God  shall  feed  them 
with  pleasant  things,  as  it  were  with  a  spoon, 
Amyas,  I  count  them  cowards  and  base,  even 
though  they  call  themselves  saints  and  elect. 
Count  life  a  worthless  thing  (in  comparison  with 
duty),  as  did  the  holy  men  of  old."  In  his 
speech  at  the  Lotus  Club,  New  York,  February, 
1874,  he  uttered  words  which,  spoken  as  they 
were  only  eleven  months  before  his  death,  seem 
prophetic.  "  One  of  the  kind  wishes  expressed 
for  me  is  long  life !  Let  anything  be  asked  for  me, 
except  that.  Let  us  live  hard,  work  hard,  go  a 
good  pace ;  get  to  our  journey's  end  as  soon  as 
possible.     Happy  let  us  be  in  the  assurance  that 
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younger  spirits  will  rise  np  after  ns  andcatehthe 
lamp  of  trath  (as  in  the  old  lamp-bearing  race  of  * 
Greece)  out  of  our  hand  before  it  expires,  and 
carry  it  on  to  the  goal  with  swifter  and  more  even 
feet."  In  harmony  with  this  wish  and  spirit  is 
that  fine  ode  of  Charles  Kingsley's  to  the  bracing 
North-East  Wind  :— 

"  Welcome,  wild  North- Easter ! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr  5 

Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee. 
Come,  and  strong  within  us 

Stir  the  Vikings'  blood ; 
Bracing  brain  and  sinew, 

Blow,  thoa  wind  of  Grod !  " 

He  resembles,  to  my  mind,  another  true  Christian 
» knight,  Frederick  Robertson  of  Brighton,  in  his  ner- 
vous, high- wrought  system,  and  his  determination 
to  couch  a  lance  in  defence  of  every  weak  vessel, 
and  against  every  wrong  ;  or  if  I  may  go  from  real 
life  te  the  realms  of  fiction,  like  Ivanhoe,  the  sick 
knight  on  his  jaded  horse,  entering  the  lists  against 
Bois-Guilbert  before  the  Castle  of  Templestowe. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  everyone  how 
Kingsley  warred  against  "  human  soot,"  and  every 
kind  of  uncleanliness ;  for  with  him,  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,  and  very  conducive  of  it. 
He  objected  to  reading  the  prayer  for  fine  weather, 
because  he  said  Providence  knew  best  how  much 
rainfall  was  necessary  to  cleanse  the  sewers  and 
replenish  the  springs. 
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From  his  youth  up  he  was  an  nnflinching 
opponent  of  the  Oxford  school,  especially  as  it 
tended  to  advocate  asceticism  and  monastic  vows. 

This,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  lower  classes, 
moved  him  to  the  depths.  Dr.  Bigg,  in  his  memoir 
of  Canon  Kingsley,  says  :  "  His  first  poem,  The 
Saints^  Tragedy,  was  fall  of  the  two  passions  which 
at  the  time  engrosed  his  nature:  abhorrence  of 
Romanish  asceticism,  and  sympathy  with  the 
helpless  children  of  ignorance  and  social  degra- 
dation. His  heart  was  full  of  indignation  against 
the  hard  school  of  political  ecQUomists^  who  pointed 
out  miseries  without  striving  to  remedy  them. 
He  strove  as  a  social  reformer  and  in  his  works  of 
fiction  to  bring  before  his  readers  '  the  very  form 
and  pressure  of  the  time,^  In  1848,  Kingsley 
made  himself  *  more  vile '  by  writing  on  behalf 
of  social  reform,  under  the  sobriquet  of  Fa/rson 
Lot:' 

His  married  heroine  (Elizabeth  of  Thuringia) 
is  preferred  to  his  celibate  saint — a  sentiment  be- 
coming one  who,  happy  in  an  early  love  and  an 
early  marriage,  considered  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  her  clergy  the  best  Sisters  of  Mercy  whom  the 
Church  of  England  could  employ. 

His  zeal  for  Protestantism  led  Kingsley  to  make 
an  attack  upon  one  who  was  his  superior  in  logic 
and  language.  When  he  fell  thoughtlessly  upon 
John  Henry  Newman,  he  was  : — 

"  Infelix  puer — atque  impar  congressus  Achilli." 
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"  The  only  abiding  significance  of  that  disagree- 
ment (Bishop  S.  Wilberforce,  in  the  Qua/rterly 
Beview,  October,  1864)  will  be  its  having  given 
rise  to  the  Apologia  pro  vita  sua.  Professor 
Kingsley's  pamphlet  can  only  live  as  the  embedded 
fly,  in  the  clear  amber  of  his  antagonist's  apology. 
He  was  undoubtedly  rash  in  his  imputations  ; 
and  (like  the  burglar  who  touches  unawares  the 
alarum  spring)  has  awoke  around  himself  a  crash- 
ing peal  which  he  would  be  glad  to  find  quieted." 

Goethe  says  pointedly,  "  In  the  world  there  are 
many  echoes,  but  not  many  voices.*^  Most  preachers 
are  imitators,  but  Charles  Kingsley  struck  out  a 
line  for  himself.  His  style,  his  choice  of  subjects, 
his  language  is  peculiarly  his  own.  The  remain- 
der  of  this  paper  shall  be  devoted  to  an  attempt 
to  explain  his  special  excellences,  the  differentia 
of  his  style  from  that  of  common  preachers,  for 
(like  Augustus  Hare)  his  writings  are  a  great  de- 
parture from  the  common-place. 

(a.)  I  may  first  state  that  which  Kingsley  had 
in  common  with  other  men,  am,  evident  fan^th  in  what 
he  sand.  You  could  not  listen  to  him  for  a 
moment  without  feeling  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  he  was  speaking  his  own  convictions.  It 
was  the  outspoken  testimony  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  said,  after  hearing  Charles  Kingsley 
in  the  Abbey,  "  I  went,  as  you  told  me,  to  hear 
Kingsley  preach ;  you  were  right.  That  man 
believes,  and  he  sent  me  to  my  Bible  to  read  and 
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pray."  (Dean  Boyle's  letter,  Vol,  II.  of  the 
Biography  of  Kingsley^  p.  51.) 

This  led  him,  if  any  difficxQties  occurred  in  treat- 
ing any  subject,  to  state  them ;  and  answer  them 
as  far  as  he  could.  As,  for  instance,  in  Vol.  I.,  No. 
XIV.  of  Sermons  on  National  Subjects^  when  after 
stating  that  cholera  and  fever  were  the  results  of 
bad  drainage  and  dirt,  he  comes  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  punishment  falling  on  little  children,  or 
people  inhabiting  back  streets,  because  they  were 
too  poor  to  live  in  better-drained  localities ;  he 
states  the  difficulty  and  replies  to  it.  Then  he 
knew  the  besetting  sins  of  each  of  his  people  (for 
it  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  have  country 
parishes  to  be  able  to  know  each  sheep  by  name 
and  by  character),  and  so  Kingsley  had  the 
medicme,  the  special  ^^hcHm  m  Cfilead"  for  each 
disease  of  the  soul.  Looking  over  the  sermons 
which  the  Rev.  C.  Kegan  Paul  brought  to  Eversley 
one  week  to  preach  for  him,  he  selected  one,  and 
said,  *^ Preach  that  one^  Charles;  there  is  a  poor 
soul,  who  will  be  in  church  to-morrow,  whose 
sins  it  may  touch,  and  whose  sorrows  it  may  heal. 
God  help  us  all !  "  (Li/e,  I.  229).  So  that  he  had 
faith,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  others,  that 
the  word  preached  should  accomplish  its  errand. 

(b.)  Then  he  had  faith,  when  he  came  to  a  ne- 
glected parish,  that  if  he  went  to  the  people,  they 
would  come  to  him,  and  retwm  his  calls  on  Simday 
at  the  little  ch/u/rch.     He  realized  the  proverb,  that 

T 
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'*  a  hmse-going  parson  makes  a  church^oing  people,** 
If  he  found  aoj  sick  man  on  whom  his  visits  were 
telling,  he  wonld  go  to  see  him  three  or  fonr  times 
a  day.  He  belieyed  that  he  should  have  to  give 
account  for  those  people,  and  that  each  soul  had 
its  separate  history,  temptations,  providences,  and 
destiny.  Many  a  man  with  his  brilliant  powers 
would  have  thought  visiting  amongst  foresters 
waste  of  time  and  beneath  notice,  a  thing  any- 
how to  be  handed  over  to  a  curate.  But  he 
knew  well  that  only  by  being  the  friend  of  the 
heath-cropper,  the  broom-squire,  and  the  gipsy, 
could  he  get  them  to  listen  to  his  message,  that 
God  was  their  Father,  and  they  must  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Then  many  would 
have  said,  '*  Any  old  worm-eaten  homily  will  do 
for  that  village  church"  with  its  few  worshippers  ; 
but  he  wrote  and  preached  his  best,  and  they  felt 
it,  and  came  to  hear  him;  and  after  a  while, 
officers  came  from  Aldershot,  and  half-a-dozen 
carriages  were  seen  at  Eversley.  Then  he  fed 
his  Sunday  congregation  by  gathering  a  few  little 
bands  there,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  distant  cottages, 
and  thus  prepared  them  for  church  services.  After 
a  while  a  school  grew  up,  and  scholars,  and  so 
the  next  generation  began  to  feel  the  church 
system  telling  on  them.  His  churchyard,  too, 
planted  with  evergreens  and  kept  tidy,  preached 
care  of  the  dead,  as  those  for  whom  a  resurrection 
is  in  store.     Thus  new  life  came  into  this  country 
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parish ;   all  the  work  of  one  man,  worMng  m 
faUh, 

(c.)  Bnt  to  the  comfort  of  those  of  little  faith,  or 
whose  minds  are  harassed  with  misgivings,  let  it 
be  now  shown  that  Charles  Kingslej's  "  Fa/lih  " 
was  born  of  '^  DovhtJ*  Tennyson  has  only  em- 
bodied an  indisputable  fact  when  he  says,  there 
is  more  faith  in  an  honest  donbt  than  in  half  the 
creeds — which  our  Church,  in  the  Collect  for  St. 
Thomas's  day,  confirms:  "Who for  the  pure  con- 
firmation of  the  faith  didst  sufier  Thy  holy  apostle 
St.  Thomas  to  doubt."  1  quote  here  from  the 
Lifef  Vol.  I.  p.  328,  a  very  "  characteristic  "  letter 
of  Kingsley's  to  a  young  man  who  had  written  to 
consult  the  Rector  of  Eversley  on  some  difficulties 
in  his  mind  which  were  making  him  a  sceptic. 
"  It  is  not  life,  but  death,  where  nothing  stirs,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  in  your  case  to  see  life  springing 
out  of  death,  as  faith  is  born  of  doubt.  I  take 
all  these  struggles  of  yours  as  signs  that  your' 
heavenly  Father  is  treating  you  as  a  son.  I  went 
through  the  same  Devil's  sewer  with  a  thousand 
times  the  advantages  you  have  had.  Who  am  I 
that  I  should  throw  stones  at  you  ?  Take  your 
troubles  not  to  me,  but  to  your  Father  in  heaven. 
Why  not  try  St.  Paul's  advice  ?  Bead  the  first 
nine  chapters  of  the  Bomans,  and  write  me  your 
heart  about  them.  Bead  them  as  you  would  a 
Greek  play,  taking  all  the  words  in  their  simplest 
and  most  literal  meaning."     "  Be  with  me  (to 
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another  he  writes)  in  jour  thonghts  in  my  Tillage 
visits  and  my  moorland  walks,  when  I  am  drink- 
ing in  from  man  and  nature  the  good  and  the 
beantifnl,  while  I  purge  in  my  vocation  the  evil, 
and  raise  up  the  falling  and  the  faint.  Can  I 
not  do  it  ?  for  have  not  I  fainted  and  fallen  ?  " 

(d.)  His  notion  was,  if  possible,  to  keep  from 
action  in  preaching,  and  he  used  to  start  his  first 
few  sentences  with  his  arm  resting  on  or  grasping 
the  cushion,  as  if  to  keep  himself  still,  but  after  a 
while,  as  the  fire  kindled  within  him,  he  became 
more  animated ;  his  eye  was  on  fire,  his  whole  frame 
vibrated ;  and  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  moved 
with  a  hovering  motion  (like  a  hawk  about  to 
swoop  down  on  his  prey),  which  he  could  not  re- 
strain, and,  indeed,  seemed  always  unconscious  of. 
He  reminded  men  of  an  inspired  prophet,  rapt 
with  visions,  and  proclaiming  a  message  not  to  be 
withheld,  even  the  "  Good  news  of  God." 

(e.)  It  was  this  enthusiasm  which  led  him  to 
speak  the  first  words  which  came  up,  without 
looking  to  the  polish ;  without  considering  whether 
they  were  sermon  words.  Someone  has  given 
advice  (I  think  Canon  Gresley,  in  his  Ecclesiastes 
Anglicanvs)  to  young  preachers,  to  weigh  well 
words  which  have  a  modern  twang,  and  substi- 
tute archaic  expressions ;  giving  as  an  instance, 
how  much  better  it  sounds  to  say,  "  Luke,  the  be- 
loved physician,"  than  to  say,  the  apothecary,  or 
the  parish  doctor.     I  think  it  is  the  same  writer 
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who  says,  instead  of  "  Do  you  v/nderstaohd  me  f  " 
which  implies  a  want  of  intellect  in  yonr  andience, 
how  mnch  better  it  would  be  to  say,  "  JDo  J  make 
fmfsdf  wnderstood  ?  ^^  implying  that  the  clearness 
might  be  improved  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
Of  this  polish,  though  to  some  men  it  may  be 
natural,  and  to  some  congregations  desirable, 
Charles  Kingsley  had  not  the  least  idea.  He  was 
speaking  as  a  man  to  man,  and  all  that  was  human 
he  would  utter.  He  would  use  the  unconventional 
language  of  his  hearers,  '^  the  language  of  the 
men  on  the  wall ; "  the  words  which  the  gipsy 
and  the  ploughman  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  A 
fashionable  West-end  preacher  is  reported  to  have 
said :  "  If  you  do  not  repent,  you  will  go  to  a 
place,  the  name  of  which  is  not  fit  for  this  edu- 
cated audience  to  hear."  Take  the  converse  of 
this  style,  and  you  have  Charles  Kingsley  all  over. 
In  one  of  his  Westminster  Abbey  sermons  he 
says:  "None  knew  better  than  St.  Paul,  who 
gave  a  list  of  the  works  of  the  flesh,  the  things 
which  a  man  does  who  is  the  slave  of  his  own 
brain  and  nerves ;  and-  a  very  u^ly  list  it  is,  be- 
ginning with  adultery,  and  (after  going  through 
all  the  deadly  sins)  ending  with  drunkenness." 
Young  England,  also,  will  be  amused  to  find  the 
expression  in  the  Abbey  sermons,  "  People  call 
it  bad  form  to  be  in  earnest ;  "  but  such  expres- 
sions were  natural  to  Charles  Kingsley,  and  came 
.  out  so  like  human  nature,  that  they  were  looked 
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on  as  part  of  his  eamestness,  and  by  no  means 
vulgar  or  in  bad  taste,  thongh  some  men  could 
scarcely  use  language  so  colloquial. 

Good  old  Bishop  Bichard  Sumner  used,  when 
men  went  up  for  Priest's  orders,  to  expect  each 
candidate  to  bring  three  sermons  of  his  own 
composition,  which  had  been  preached  during 
his  diaconate;  and  taking  us  on^  by  one  into 
his  study,  at  Farnham  Castle,  would  look  over 
them,  and  make  a  few  remarks.  The  remark  he 
made  of  Charles  Kingsley's  was,  "  These  are  too 
colloquial."  Yet  that  was  the  very  secret  of  his 
success ;  he  threw  away  polish  and  dignity,  and 
spoke  the  language,  of  ordinary  conyersation.  I 
have  often  heard  poor  people  say,  they  get  good 
at  chapel,  from  badly-educated  preachers,  becanse 
the  minister  speaks  plain,  and  in  the  language 
they  are  used  to  in  their  cottages  and  in  their 
work.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  do  not  polish 
too  much  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  evapo- 
rate in  refinement  whatever  of  strength  there  is 
in  language  spoken  to. the  poor.  We  fire  over  their 
heads.  Canon  Curteis,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures 
oh  ''  The  Church  and  Dissent,"  ascribes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Wesleyans  to  their  fixing  on  the  lower 
orders  and  lower  part  of  the  middle-classes,  and 
condescending  "  to  men  of  low  estate. "  "I  have 
heard  (says*  Archbishop  Trench)  that  in  the  famous 
school  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  customary  for  the 
teachers  to  travel,  not  upwards,  but  downwards. 
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As  thej  showed  themselves  fitter  and  more  ac- 
complished for  their  work,  they  took  not  a 
higher  class,  but  a  lower.  And  it  is  not,  I  think, 
hard  to  see  the  motives  bj  which  this  arrange- 
ment was  justified.  The  less  mental  activity 
there  existed  on  'the  part  of  the  learner,  the 
greater  was  needed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher; 
the  less  the  scholar  knew,  the  more  the  master 
should  know,  seeing  that  he  had  to  find,  not  his 
own  share  only,  but  in  great  part  the  share  of  the 
other  as  well." 

On  this  principle,  which  certainly  is  a  true  one, 
it  is  not  altogether  waste  of  genius  to  put  a  first- 
rate  thinker  and  reasoner  and  man  of  science 
(like  Charles  Kingsley)  into  a  country  parish, 
where  the  people  are  in  crass  ignorance.  What 
would  a  dull  man  have  done  at  Bversley  ?  No- 
thing. He  would  have  left  the  parish  as  he  found 
it.  The  officers  would  not  have  come  from  Sand- 
hurst, or  Aldershot,  and  the  heath-cropper  and 
the  gipsies  would  have  spent  their  Sundays  tick- 
ling a  trout  or  wiring  a  rabbit.  It  is  quite  true 
that  such  men  are  wanted,  and  tell  more  in  large 
towns,  but  the  country-folk  must  have  their 
share.  Charles  Kingsley,  moreover,  did  not  look 
upon  the  task  as  other  than  a  noble  one,  and  he 
gave  great  labour  to  his  preparation  of  sermons, 
begiiining  on  the  Sunday  night,  after  his  day's 
labour,  to  prepare  for  the  next  week.  He  would 
not  ofier  what  cost  him  nothing.     By  no  long 
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words^  bnt  in  the  simplest  language,  bj  a  few 
strong  tonches  he  produced  great  results. 

In  a  volume  called  The  Gospel  of  the  Pentateuchy 
•which  he  wrote  to  oppose  Bishop  Colenso's  yiews, 
there  is  a  sermon  on  The  Plagues  of  Egypt, 
"  You  think  it  very  wonderful' that  God  should 
cause  frogs  to  come  upon  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt  in  one  day.  But  that  God  should  cause 
frogs  to  come  up  every  spring  in  the  ditches,  that 
you  do  not  wonder  at,  because  it  happens  every 
year.  If  any  man  here  thinks  it  too  hard  for  the 
Lord,  let  him  go  this  day  to  the  nearest  standing 
pool,  and  look  at  the  frog-spawn  therein,  and 
consider  it  till  he  confesses  his  blindness  and 
foolishness,"  &c. 

One  of  his  farmers,  in  1868,  on  being  asked 
how  he  liked  his  minister's  preaching,  said,  ''It 
was  not  perfectly  to  his  taste ;  he  felt  it  some- 
times over-plain,  and  occasionally  somewhat  hard 
upon  the  hearers."  The  farmer's  wife,  how- 
ever, considered  it  just  the  thing,  and  praised 
Xingsley's  attention  to  her  father  in  his  last  ill- 
ness. "  They  do  say,"  she  added,  "  as  how  he  da 
write  novels ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.'* 
(Dr.  Rigg's  Memoir  ofGharles  Kingsley,  p.  88.) 

Charles  Kingsley  would  fetch  his  illustrations 
from  all  quarters,  but  chiefly  from  familiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  thus  in  *'  The  Eace  of  Life,"  Ser- 
mon  X.  in  The  Good  News  of  God:  "If  we 
were   training   a   young  horse,   how  should  we 
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treat  it?  Why!  if  it  were  merely  weak,  we 
should  strengthen  and  exercise  it.  If  it  were 
merely  ignorant,  we  should  teach  it.  If  it  were 
lazy,  we  should  begin  to  punish  it,  but  gently, 
that  it  might  still  have  faith,  trust,  confidence 
in  us,  and  pleasure  for  its  work.  But  if  we  found 
wickedness  in  it,  vice,  as  we  rightly  call  it,  if  it 
became  restive,  rebellious,  self-willed,  then  we 
should  punish  it  severely.  Seldom,  perhaps,  but 
sharply,  that  it  might  see  clearly  that  we  were 
the  stronger,  and  that  rebellion  was  of  no  use 
at  all. 

"  Will  you  understand,  my  friends,  and  believe 
once  for  all  that  God  is  not  agadnsi  you,  but /or 
you  in  the,  struggles  of  life ;  that  He  wants  you  to 
get  through  safe ;  wants  you  to  succeed,  wants 
you  to  win  ?  and,  therefore.  He  wjll  help  you  and 
hear  your  cry," 

Then  in  the  same  volui^e,  in  No.  XII.,  "  True 
Repentance,"  see  how  he  makes  play  with  words 
of  one  or  at  most  two  syllables  :  "  To  change  one's 
mind  is  to  repent.  Now  if  a  mim  changes  his 
mind,  he  chemges  his  conduct  too.  If  you  set 
out  to  go  to  a  place  and  change  your  mind,  you 
turn  round,  and  you  do  not  go  there.  But  if  you 
sin — see  in  part  your  bad  ways,  and  still  follow 
them, — still  walk  on  in  the  same  road,  that  is  not 
changing  your  mind.  If  you  change  your  mind, 
you  will  change  your  steps.  You  will  turn 
round,  or  turn  ofiT,.  some  other  road.     If  a  man 
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finds  he  is  on  the  wrong  road,  which  leads  to 
shame  and  hell,  why  will  he  confess  that  he  is 
is  going  wrong,  and  yet  keep  in  that  same  path  ? 
Tell  me  this,  1  pray  yon  !  He  may  find  the  road 
full  of  thorns  and  pitfalls,  for  the  broad  road  is 
not  all  joy,  it  is  only  the  gate  of  it  that  is  broad 
and  easy ;  and  yon  will  find  that  the  further  you 
walk  along  it,  the  uglier  and  more  wretched  the 
road  becomes." 

He  was  conscious  of  using  language  which  was 
over-plain,  as  in  a  letter  to  Frederick  Maurice  he 
says :  ''  I  was  struck  the  other  day  by  the  pleasure 
which  a  sermon  of  mine  gave,  not  only  to  the 
clods,  but  to  the  best  of  my  high-class  gentry,  in 
which  I  copied  one  of  your  essays — of  course 
stating  the  thing  more  coao'sely  than  your  wisdom 
would  have  allowed  you  to  do,  and  yet  my 
people  were  delighted."  He  did  not  use  words 
to  conceal  his  thoughts,  but  out  it  came. 

In  his  sermon  on  '*  Ahab  and  Naboth,"  No.  XL, 
Sermons  for  the  Times ^  he  says,  speaking  of.  a  car- 
nal, peevish  temper :  "  This  is  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  a  bird-call  for  all  the  devils,  and  when 
they  see  a  man  in  this  state  of  mind,  they  flock 
round  him  like  crows  round  carrion." 

The  present  Dean  of  Salisbury  records  the 
charm  of  his  preaching  when,  many  years  ago, 
staying  at  Eversley,  he  heard  him  deliver  the 
sermon  on  ^'  Jeremiah's  Calling,"  the  6th  in  the 
second  volume  of  National  Sermons,     He  tells 
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me,  however,  that  perhaps  Kingsley  may  be  read 
to  most  advantage  in  the  original  twenty-five 
Village  SerTnons,  which  are  very  spirited,  and  like 
many  a  man's  first  efforts,  the  best.  I  think  he 
here  fixed  upon  the  isnbjects  most  cherished, 
especially  snch  thoughts  as  the  104th  Psalm 
would  suggest  to  him  about  nature,  plants,  and 
trees,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  whose  history  he 
again  records  in  one  of  his  last  Westminster 
Abbey  sermons :  "  Upon  the  slopes  of  the  great 
snow  mountain  of  Lebanon,  stood  those  gigantic 
cedar-trees,  whole  forests  of  them  then,  now  only 
one  or  two  small  groups,  but  awful  (so  travellers 
tell  us)  in  their  decay.  There  are  bnt  one  or  two 
other  patches  like  them  in  the  whole  world,  one  on 
the  Atlas  and  one  on  the  Himalayas.  There  were 
trees  among  them,  probably,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  whose  tops  were  as  our  minster 
towers,  whose  shafts  were  like  yonder  pillars ;  of 
fragrant  and  incorruptible  timber,  fit  for  the 
palaces  of  kings  and  the  temples  of  the  gods,  as 
the  old  Sanscrit  tongue  translates,  '  the  timber  of 
Ood,*  or  ^the  Icmce  of  God.'  Whence  came  they, 
wonld  opeji  a  difficult  field  of  inquiry/'  &c. 
(Sermon  XVL,  p.  186).  Nor  in  passing  must  we 
forget  to  notice  how  he  seized  hold  of  present 
passing  judgments  and  events  (after  the  advice  of 
George  Herbert),  as  the  cholera,  Chartist  riots,  he 
would  preach  of  law  distinguishing  civilized  from 
uncivilized  men.     Then  he  would  bring  home  to 
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his  rongli  population  their  own  habits  by  a  ser- 
mon on  "  Poaching,"  or  their  privileges  by  one  on 
"  Sponsorship,"  reminding  his  hearers  that  not  the 
child  only  had  promises  to  fulfil,  but  the  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  by  seeing  that,  when  come 
to  a  proper  age,  the  infant  for  whom  they  had  stood 
sponsors  should  come  to  be  confirmed.  This  was 
doing  the  work  of  a  practical  Churchman,  and  if 
everyone  had  availed  himself  as  King  si  ey  did  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Church  of  England,  there 
would  not  have  been  so  many  places  open  to  the 
drag-net  of  the  "  Salvation  Army."  The  Church  of 
England  has  all .  the  requisite  appliances,  if  only 
they  are  rightly  used,  without  going  to  Puritanism 
or  to  Rome  for  weapons  of  war.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  in  his  In  Memoriam  of  Charles  Kingsley 
in  1875,  says  his  ruling  passion  and  leading  idea 
was,  "  a  high  appreciation  of  the  perfection  to 
which  manhood  might  be  brought.  His  great 
man  was  to  excel  physically  as  well  as  mentally." 
"  The  clod  of  these  parts  (so  he  describes  the 
yokels  of  Eversley),  "  is  the  descendant  of  many 
generations  of  broom -squires  and  deer- stealers ;  the 
instinct  of  sport  is  strong  within  him  still,  though 
no  more  of  the  Queen's  deer  are  to  be  shot  in  a 
turnip- field  in  winter,  or  worse,  caught  by  an 
apple-baited  hook  hung  from  an  orchard-bough. 
He  now  limits  his  aspirations  to  hares  and 
pheasants,  and  too  probably  once  or  so  in  his 
life,  hits  the  keeper  into  the  river,  and  reconsiders 
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himself  over  a  crank  in  Winchester  Gaol.  Well, 
he  has  faults,  and  so  have  I  mine.  Bat  he  is  a 
thorough  good  fellow,  nevertheless.  Civil,  con- 
tented, industrious,  and  often  very  handsome ;  a 
far  shrewder  fellow  too,  owing  to  his  dash  of  wild 
fresh  hlood  from  gipsy,  highwayman,  and  what 
not,  than  his  bullet-headed  and  flaxen-polled 
cousin,  the  pure  south  Saxon  of  the  chalk  downs. 
Dark-haired  he  is,  ruddy,  and  tall  of  bone ;  in  his 
youth,  swaggering;  but  when  he  grows  old^  a 
thorough  gentleman,  reserved,  stately,  and  cour- 
teous* as  a  prince."  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
thus  understanding  their  good  qualities,  Charles 
Kingsley  could  preach  them  a  sermon,  No.  XX. 
of  Sermons  for  the  Times;  on  "  The  True 
Gentleman." 

Behind  his  pleasant  conversational  way  of  talk- 
ing to  them  from  the  pulpit,  there  was  the  great 
personal  influence  he  derived  from  intercourse 
with  them  in  the  week.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (so 
Lockhart  tells  us)  gave  his  woodman  and  keeper, 
Tom  Purdey,  a  silver  snufi-box  to  carry  instead 
of  his  old  horn  snuff-mull,  in  order  that  the 
master  might  depend  upon  a  pinch  if  he  had  left 
his  own  box  at  home.  One  day,  asking  him  for  a 
pinch,  Tom  produced  the  old  horn  one,  and  on 
his  master  asking  why  he  had  not  the  silver  box 
he  said, — "  No,  not  on  week  days ;  I  only  take  a 
pinch  out  of  that  on  the  blessed  Sabbath."  Now 
Charles   Kingsley's  religion   was    not  like   the 
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silver-box,  kept  for  Sunday,  which  is  a  common 
fault,  but  at  work  all  the  liyelong  week.  Henoe 
his  power  with  the  poor  of  Bversley. 

If  our  hero  had  been  asked,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  wherein  thy  great  strength  lieth,*'  he 
would  have  probably  referred  the  inquirer  to  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  George  Herbert's  Country 
Pa/rson,  "  The  Parson  in  Circuit,"  in  which  the 
good  Rector  of  Bemerton  says:  "The  country 
parson,  upon  the  afternoons  in  week-days,  takes 
occasion  to  visit  in  person,  now  one  quarter  of 
his  parish,  now  another.  For  there  he  shall  find 
his  flock  most  naturally  as  they  are,  wallowing 
in  the  midst  of  their  affairs,  whereas  on  Sunday  it 
is  easy  for  them  to  compose  themselves  to  order, 
which  they  put  on  as  their  holiday  clothes,  and 
come  to  church  in  fraipe,  but  commonly  the  next 
day  put  off  both.  Besides  religion,  he  mingles 
other  discourses  for  conversation  sake,  and  to 
make  his  higher  pturposes  slip  the  more  easily." 

This  was  one  secret  of  his  success  at  Eversley ; 
he  could  swing  a  flail  with  the  thresher,  talk  to 
the  farmer  of  his  crops,  or  the  cottager  of  his 
garden  and  bees,  turn  a  swathe  with  the  stalwart 
mower,  play  cricket  with  the  boys  on  the  green, 
talk  to  the  huntsman  about  a  good  run,  or  to  the 
old  poacher  about  the  shallow  where  the  trout 
was  to  be  risen,  or  the  deep  hole  where  the  pike 
makes  his  dwelling. 

Who  can  forget  (says  Max  Miiller)  that  funeral 
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on  the  28th  of  Jannary,  1875  ?  where,  close  by 
the  representatiye  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  the  Dean  of  his  cathedral, 
were  men  of  all  classes  and  from  all  climes, 
officers  and  travellers,  men  of  the  cares  of  state 
and  men  of  letters,  the  leading  Nonconformists  of 
his  neighbourhood,  and  the  gipsies  of  Eversley 
Common,  who  used  to  call  Kingsley  their  "  Far- 
iricO'Tcdj^^  ^.e.,  their  Priest  King. 

"  He  was  that  he  was  (said  Dean  Stanley  in  the 
Abbey  pnlpit),  not  by  virtne  of  his  office,  but  by 
virtue  of  what  God  made  him  in  himself.  He 
was  (we  might  almost  say)  a  layman  in  the  gnise, 
or  disguise,  and  sometimes  hardly  in  the  guise  of 
a  clergyman,  fishing  with  the  fishermen,  hunting 
with  the  huntsmen,  able  to  hold  his  own  in  tent 
or  camp,  with  courtier  or  with  soldier ;  an 
example  that  a  genial  companion  may  be  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  that  a  Christian  clergyman  need 
not  be  a  member  of  a  separate  caste  and  a  stranger 
to  the  common  interests  of  his  countrymen.  Yet 
human,  genial  layman  as  he  was,  he  still  was 
not  the  less,  nay,  he  was  ten  times  more  a  pastor 
than  he  would  have  been  had  he  shut  himself  out 
from  the  haunts  and  walks  of  men.  He  was  sent 
by  Providence,  as  it,  were,  *  far  off  to  the  Gen- 
tiles '-'—far  off,  not  to  other  lands,  or  other  races 
of  mankind,  but  far  off  from  the  usual  sphere  of 
minister  and  priest,  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new,  to  find  fresh  worlds  of  thought,  and  wild 
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traits  of  character  in  which  he  found  a  response 
for  himself,  because  he  gave  a  response  to  them. 
Witness  the  rough  peasants  of  Hampshire  who 
crowded  round  that  open  grave  to  catch  a  last  look 
at  the  coffin  of  the  friend  of  thirty  years,  with  whom 
were  mingled  the  hunter  in  his  red  coat,  and  the 
wild  gipsy  wanderers,  mourning  for  the  face  that 
they  should  xio  more  see,  in  forest  or  in  heath." 

If  those  Eversley  folk,  in  whom  Kingsley  dis- 
cerned the  latent  love  of  sporting,  were  ques- 
tioned, they  would  probably  reply  by  a  "ftt 
quoque  ;  "  for  if  ever  there  was  a  bom  sportsman, 
it  was  our  hero.  In  his  later  days  the  decorum 
which  becomes  a  canon  and  dignitary  of  the 
Church  limited  his  activities  to  the  fishing-rod, 
and  he  was  fond  of  casting  a  fly  over  the  pellucid 
waters  of  the  Test,  close  by  where  I  am  writing 
this.  In  early  boyhood  he  used  to  be  put  on 
the  pony  to  carry  home  the  game,  and  very 
pathetic  is  his  lament  over  the  departed  glories 
of  the  great  fen.  "  No  longer  do  the  ruffs  trample 
the  sedge  into  a  hard  floor  in  their  flghting  rings, 
while  the  sober  reeves  stand  round  admiring  the 
tournament  of  their  lovers,  gay  with  ruffs  and 
tippets,  no  two  alike.  Gone  are  ruffs  and  reeves, 
spoonbills,  bitterns,  avosets  ;  the  very  snipe  dis- 
dains to  breed."     {Froze  Idylls,  p.  96.) 

Yet,  in  his  day,  Kingsley  knew  the  delights 
which  belong  to  the  Ramrods  and  Nimrods,  as 
well  as  the  Fishing-rods.    No  one,  except,  perhaps, 
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White  Melville  or  Anthony  Trollope,  could  de- 
scribe a  fox-chase  better.  And  however  nmch 
the  Canon  had  given  np  the  "  sport  of  kings,  and 
the  image  of  war,  with  all  the  glory  and  only 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  danger,"  yet  the 
man  and  the  poet  continually  reverted  to  fox- 
hunting : — 

"  The  boy  on  the  famous  grey  pony, 
Just  bidding  good-bye  at  the  duor, 

Plucking  up  maiden  heart  for  the  fences 
Where  his  brother  won  honour  of  yore." 

He  lived  in  the  age  when  fox-hunting  was 
giving  way  to  lawn-tennis,  and  the  leaping-bar 
for  young  horses  was  exchanged  by  the  clerical 
fraternity  for  a  lawn  marked  by  white  paint  on 
either  side  of  a  net,  after  the  manner  of  allot- 
ments  set  out  for  building  speculations.  The 
"  two-bottle  orthodox "  whom  Whately  used  to 
ask  to  dinner,  to  meet  (by  way  of  irony)  John 
Henry  Newman,  are  also  gone ;  and  the  blue  ribbon 
marks  a  new  age.  The  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Eussell,  while  I  pen  these  lines,  finishes  the  old 
fox-hunting  race;  may  their  successors  be  as 
genuine  and  as  hospitable  as  they  were.  The 
biography  of  that  veteran  Devonshire  sports- 
man, extending  over  nearly  seventy  years,  recalls 
a  state  of  things  which  old  people  can  recollect^ 
but  which  posterity  will  receive  with  incredulity. 
The  south-west  counties,  if  they  did  not  believe 
in  baptismal  regeneration  with  Harry  of  Exeter^ 

z 
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certainl  J  thonght  that  field  sports  were  conducive 
to  health;  for  more  than  twenty  rectories  con- 
tained masters  of  packs,  who  hunted  the  fox  or 
hare,  the  stag  or  the  otter.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  of  that  day,  while  driving  out,  saw  so 
many  black  coats  crossing  the  road  after  the 
hounds,  that  he  observed  to  his  chaplain,  "  Some- 
thing fatal  must  have  happened  to  that  hunting 
establishment,  I  am  sure  ;  you  see  everybody  is 
in  mourning." 

Not  the  least  startling  thing  in  Bussell's 
biography  is  the  statement  of  the  use  the  peals  of 
church  bells  were  put  to.  Just  as  we  ring  them 
for  a  fire  alarm,  so  in  those  days,  when  a  fox  was 
tracked  to  earth,  the  whole  parish  gathered  with 
guns  and  forks,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  to  dig 
out  and  destroy  Reynard. 

A  story  is  also  told  there  of  the  late  Kev.  John 
Froude,  who  was  vicar  of  Knowstone  near  Bampton 
as  long  back  as  1804,  and  lived  there  over  fifty 
years ;  a  man  beloved  of  hounds  but  not  of 
bishops.  I  have  heard  the  story  told  well  many 
many  years  ago  by  an  old  Devonshire  fox-hunter, 
to  this  effect — The  Bishop  of  Exeter  having 
always  failed  to  get  Mr.  Proude  to  any  of  his 
visitations,  determined  to  call  at  his  vicarage,  and 
sent  notice  to  him  to  be  at  home.  Froude,  know- 
ing the  Bishop's  dread  of  fever,  sent  his  old 
housekeeper  to  the  door ;  when  the  Bishop  got 
out  of  his  carriage,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Froude 
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was  at  home :  "  Poor  man !  he  keeps  saying, 
'  When  is  the  dear  Bishop  coming  ?  '  Do  step  np 
quick,  my  Lord,  he  longs  to  see  yon — oh,  he  is 
so  ill — as  red  as  a  lobster,  and  keeps  calling  for 
water."  "  Fever,  I  am  thinking ! "  said  the 
Bishop.  '*  My  compliments,  and  I  will  call  another 
day." 

The  Rev.  J.  Russell,  however,  was  an  active 
pastor  as  well  as  a  keen  hunter,  also  a  good 
preacher.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  one  day,  having 
heard  him,  said  to  a  lady  at  lunch,  how  he  ad- 
mired his  sermon.  "  You  like  him  in  the  wood, 
my  Lord,  do  you?   You  should  see  him  in  the 

Archbishop  Abbot,  the  puritan  opponent  of 
Laud  and  his  predecessor  at  Lambeth,  1611- 
1633,  was  an  ancestor  of  Kingsley's ;  and  the 
painting  of  that  fine  old  man,  by  Vandyke,  came 
to  the  Kingsley  family,  and  hung  over  the  fire- 
place in  the  Rectory  at  Chelsea,  during  the  incum- 
bency of  Kingsley's  father.  Singularly  enough, 
Bramshill  Park  is  close  to  Eversley,  now  the 
residence  of  Sir  John  Cope,  who  is,  I  believe, 
the  joint  editor  of  the  "  Visitatio  Infirmorwmi^^^ 
published  by  Masters  in  1848.  At  that  time 
it  belonged  to  Lord  Zouche  ;  and  Archbishop 
Abbot,  when  his  guest,  shot  the  keeper  (while 
aiming  at  a  buck)  with  the  bolt  from  his  cross- 
bow, and  killed  him  ;  thus  repeating,  in  the  same 
county  of  Hants,  the   accident   which   is   com- 
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memorated  as  happening  five  hundred  years  pre- 
viously, by  the  stone  near  Lyndhnrst,  at  Stony 
Cross.  The  Archbishop  was  suspended,  being 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  is  said  to  have 
never  smiled  afterwards  ;  Kingsley  records  his 
sitting  under  the  tree  from  behind  which  Abbot 
discharged  the  fatal  shot. 

I  need  not  remind  my  readers  that  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  reprinted  all  Kingsley's  works 
(some  of  which  had,  at  first,  a  difficulty  to  find 
anyone  bold  enough  to  publish  them)  in  a  very 
beautiful  uniform  edition — ^poems,  stories,  novels, 
essays,  Cambridge  lectures,  and  the  sermons^ — 
beginning  with  the  twenty-five  original  Village 
Discourses,  and  ending  with  Kingsley's  last  utter- 
ances in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  preface  to  these  last  was  read  as  a  paper 
at  Sion  College  in  1871.  It  is  an  essay  on 
"  Naturcd  Theology "  as  opposed  to  "  Natural 
Religion,*^ 

1  cannot  do  better  than  give  the  following 
closing  extract^  to  illustrate  C.  Kingsley's  theo- 
logical views : — "  Yes !  that  old  Evangelical  school 
may  have  passed  its  prime.  It  may  now  be 
verging  towards  old  agie;  and  other  schools, 
younger  and  stronger — with  broader  and  clearer 
views  of  dogma,  of  history  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, of  the  value  of  ceremonial,  of  the  needs 
of  the  human  intellect  and  emotions — may  have 
passed  it  in  a  noble  rivalry,  and  snatched,  as  it 
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were,  from  the  whole  of  the  Evangelical  school  the 
lamp  of  truth,  to  bear  it  farther  forward  in  the 
race.  But  God  forbid  that  the  children  should  be 
ungrateful,  though  God  have  taught  them  things 
which  were  hidden  from  their  parents.  And  they 
were  our  spiritual  parents,  those  Evangelicals ! 
No  just  and  well-informed  man,  who  has  passed 
middle  age,  but  must  confess  that  to  them  we  owe 
whatsoever  vital  religion  exists  at  this  moment  in 
any  school  or  party  of  the  Church  of  England. 
That  to  them  we  owe  the  germs  at  least,  and,  in 
many  cases  the  full  organization  and  final  success, 
of  a  hundred  schemes  of  practical  benevolence 
and  practical  justice  ;  without  which  this  country 
(in  its  ha«te  to  grow  rich)  might  have  plunged 
itself  ere  now  into  anarchy  and  revolution.  And 
he  must  confess  (if  he  has  seen  much  of  his  fellow 
creatures  and  of  society)  that  this  school  num- 
bered amongst  its  disciples  some  of  the  noblest 
spirits,  whose  converse  has  cha.stened  and  en- 
nobled his  own  soul.  New  methods  and  new  in- 
stitutions have  naturally  arisen,  and  still  will 
arise,  for  seeking  and  for  saving  that  which  is 
lost.  God's  blessing  on  them  all,  to  whatsoever 
party  or  sect  they  belong !  Whosoever  caste th 
out  devils  in  Christ's  name,  the  Saviour  Himself 
has  told  us  by  no  means  to  reject  or  forbid,  whether 
they  follow  with  us  or  not." — Wesimvnster  Ahhey 
Se^mons^  Yi,,  p.  66. 
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■L  TTdi,  yeVBio  irarpdj  lirvxi'Tipos, 

rd  3'  dXX  'i/iouts,  Kai  yivoi  Sv  of/  icarrjf  .... 

Btov  S"  'kj)  irpic  TovTO,  lii  a  BtiiI£  Trarpii 

Jc'StiC  iv  iyfipoit  oloc  iK  o'lWrpa^ijf. 

riiiis  ii  eoli^oic  jrvii/uimv  fiAatini,  viay 

•Inix^f  drdXXtiv,  fiijrpi  TJ^f  x'f/'o'^*'- 

Ajax  of  Sophocles. 

5N  dedicating  the  I/idm  of  the  Chief  Jm- 
j  tices  to  his  son.  Lord  Campbell  ex- 
l  pressed  a  hope  that  he  himself  might 
find  a  biographer.  Dean  Stanley,  the  hiographer 
of  Arnold,  of  his  own  father  the  Biahop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  (in  a  shorter  way)  the  biographer  of  all 
the  great  men  who  died  dnring  the  eighteen  years 
he  was  Dean  of  Wegtminster,  will  not  want  some 
one  worthy  to  commemorate  the  moral  of  his 
nsefnl  life.  In  fact,  as  the  Arthnr  of  Torn  Brown's 
School  Days,  the  earlier  parts  of  his  life  are  TiTidly 
portrayed  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hnghes.  His 
literary  execntor,  Sir  George  Grove,  will  give  us 
his  life,  bnt  I  nnderstand  his  engagements  pre- 
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vent  him  from  executing  the  work  for  some  two 
or  three  years.  It  will  not  fare  with  him  as  with 
Plutarch,  who  wrote  the  Lives  of  so  many,  and 
left  no  material  for  an  autobiography. 

Sir  John  Coleridge  says  in  the  commencement 
of  his  Life  of  John,  Keble,  that  it  is  often  well  a 
certain  portion  of  time  should  elapse  before  a 
man's  biography  is  published.  This,  which  is  true 
of  every  one,  is  especially  true  of  men  like  Dean 
Stanley,  whose  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  all  perse- 
cuted men  leads  the  lookers  on  to  suppose  he  had 
no  fixed  opinions  of  his  own  ;  that  Christianity  so 
comprehensive  as  his  was,  was  likely  to  lack  a 
settled  creed ;  that  it  was  too  wide  to  have  any 
depth,  just  as  a  river  without  banks  becomes  a 
swamp  or  morass. 

In  a  few  years  the  smoke  of  the  battle  clears 
away,  personalities  are  forgotten,  and  the  public 
can  judge  dispassionately  of  a  man's  work  and 
influence  on  his  generation.  To  many  men,  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  clears  off  in  their  lifetime, 
and  the  tide  sets  in  their  favour.  It  was  so  with 
Dr.  Arnold  before  he  died  in  1842  ;  it  was  so  with 
Dr.  Pusey  long  before  the  throng  of  friends  met 
in  Christ  Church  Chapel  to  mourn  for  him  in 
1882.  Dean  Milman,  too,  when  he  died  in  1869, 
had  many  years  outlived  the  storm  which  broke 
over  him,  when  in  early  life  he  published  his 
History  of  the  Jews.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case.      Dying  in  1853  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
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seven,  Frederick  Bobertson  went  down  to  the 
grave  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  bnt  his  sermons 
and  other  writings,  published  after  his  death,  have 
amply  reversed  the  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries. At  Dean  Stanley's  death,  men  who 
differed  most  widely  from  him  admitted.his  noble 
and  chivalrous  bearing,  and  devout  men  of  all 
ranks  and  professions  attended  his  funeral  in  the 

Abbey. 

'^  Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  queerimus  invidi." 

But  there  is  less  need  now  tbat  a  full  and  com- 
plete biography  of  any  illustrious  person  (which 
is  to  be  the  final  reference  book  of  posterity) 
should  be  immediately  oV  hastily  compiled.  For 
the  many-tongued  press — with  its  newspapers  and 
its  magazines — is  sure  to  give  shorter  sketches 
and  preliminary  estimates  of  the  character  of  any- 
one, who  has  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  world's 
attention.  Amongst  many  su6h  preliminary  notices, 
one  in  MacmiUcm's  Magazine,  for  September,  1881, 
is  to  be  noticed,  as  being  from  the  pen  of  Augustus 
J.  C.  Hare,  the  adopted  son  of  that  Maria  Ley- 
cester,  whose  sister  Catharine  was  Arthur  Stan- 
ley's mother :  that  mother  who  cherished  him  so 
fondly,  and  whom  he  cherished  so  fondly,  after 
the  death,  in  1849,  of  his  father,  Edward  Stan- 
ley, Bishop  of  Norwich, 

They  are,  of  course,  the  Edward  and  Catherine 
Stanley,  whose  memories  are  enshrined  in  the 
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Yolame  bearing  those  names.  The  memoir  of 
Bishop  Stanley  had  been  published  in  1850,  the 
year  after  his  death ;  after  his  wife's  death  in 
1862,  the  volume  was  enlarged. 

We  are  introduced  in  this  vivid  sketch  by  A. 
J.  C.  Hare  in  Macmillan  to  Alderley,  where  Ed- 
ward Stanley,  the  future  bishop,  the  younger 
brother  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  spent  thirty-two 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  from  this  parsonage  that 
Arthur  was  sent  to  Rugby  in  1828,  soon  after 
Arnold's  election  to  the  mastership,  on  the  advice 
of  that  Augustus  Hare  who  was  rector  of  Alton 
Barnes,  and  who,  with  his  brother  Julius,  jointly 
issued  the  Guesses  at  Truth. 

"  At  Alderley,  the  usually  flat  pasture-lands  of 
Cheshire  rise  suddenly  into  the  rocky  ridge  of 
Alderley  Edge,  with  its  Holywell,  under  an  over- 
hanging cliff,  its  gnarled  pine  tr^es,  and  its  storm- 
beaten  beacon-tower,  ready  to  give  notice  of  an 
invasion,  looking  far  over  the  green  plain  to  the 
smoke  of  Stockport  and  Macclesfield,  which  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  great  towns  on  the  horizon. 
Beautifully  the  beech  woods  clothe  the  mossy 
lawns  which  lead  down  to  the  Mere,  beyond  which 
is  Lord  Stanley's  park,  on  the  edge  of  the  pasture- 
grounds,  and  beyond  that  the  church  and  its  sur- 
roundings, wifch  the  old  timbered  inn  of  the  Eagle 
and  Child,  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  which  turns 
up  to  them." 

The  writer,  after  giving  us  letters  which  relate 
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how  anxions  the  mother  of  Arthur  was  on  account 
of  his  reserve  and  shyness,  gives  an  account  of 
that  Balliol  Scholarship  Examination  on  Novem- 
ber 29th,  1833,  which  resulted  in  the  verdict 
— "  Stcmleyj  from  Bttghy,  first ;  Lonsdale,  from 
Eton,  second.**  It  contains  the  youthful  Stanley's 
letter  home,  and  mentions  his  having  ordered  a 
carriage  and  four  to  start  home  in,  for  the  honour 
of  Rugby. 

Everyone  knows  how  thick  honours  fell  upon 
the  young  Balliol  scholar  during  his  University 
career.  Besides  scholarships,  and  a  first  class  in 
classics  in  1837  (with  Bishop  Byle  and  Arthur 
Haddan),  an  English  poem  and  two  essays,  and 
the  EUerton  Theological  Prize  fell  to  his  lot.  In 
the  autumn  of  1839  he  was  ordained,  and  for 
twelve  years  resided  as  fellow  and  tutor  of  Uni- 
versity College.  ^It  was  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  time  that  he  undertook  the  laborious  duties 
of  secretary  to  the  University  Commission.  His 
previously  written  Latin  essay  was  suggestive  of 
this  office,  ^^QtuBncmb  swat  erga  remjpublicam  acor- 
demicB  officia  ?  " 

Labour,  and  especially  the  labour  of  writing, 
seemed  to  Stanley  almost  a  necessity.  He  did 
not  rest  contented  with  his  university  career ; 
but  that  restless  slight  frame  seemed  determined 
to  set  up  some  lasting  monument  to  mark  each 
decade  of  years  he  passed  through.  Whether  at 
Canterbury,  in  the  Close,  writing  the  memorials 
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of  Canterbury ;  at  Oxford,  as  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical Historj,  in  the  ground  floor  rooms  on  the 
left-hand,  after  entering  Peckwater  from  Tom 
Quadrangle ;  or  in  the  long  library  at  the  West- 
minster Deanery,  he  would  be  at  his  desk,  scatter- 
ing torn-up  papers  around  him.  He  utilized  odd 
moments  of  time,  as  Wordsworth  says,  in  words 
which  Arnold  loved  to  quote : — 

''  Yes,  they  can  make,  who  fail  to  find 
Brief  leisure,  e'en  in  busiest  days." 

It  was  through  this  unhasting  and  unresting 
laboriousness  that  he  achieved  so  much.  His 
holidays  were  turned  to  good  account.  What, 
but  the  pains  with  which  he  studied  and  noted 
down  the  features  of  the  Holy.  Land  in  his  first 
tour  in  1853,  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world  at 
large,  in  Smai  and  Palestme,  so  striking  a  picture 
of  those  countries  ?  and  to  his  hearers  at  Oxford  in 
1858,  such  a  set  of  lectures,  as  lost  their  dulness 
by  reason  of  the  vivid  colouring  of  one  who  could 
speak  as  an  eye-witness  P  If  Macaulay  charms  us 
in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  because 
he  could  describe  the  very  stone  to  which  the 
boom  was  tied,  which  crossed  the  Foyle,  and  pre- 
vented succour  from  coming  up  the  river  to  the 
starved  garrison:  so  Stanley,  also,  has  been  on 
the  spot,  and  is  able  to  paint  in  the  smaller  details 
of  all  he  describes. 

Canon  Farrar,  a  great  word-painter,  and  one 
who    also    has    written    on    a    kindred   theme. 
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thus  reminds  ns  of  Stanley's  power  of  calling  a 
scene  before  the  eyes  by  the  vividness  of  de- 
scription : — 

"We  seem  to  sit  with  Abraham  nnder  the 
mstling  boughs  of  the  terebinth  at  Mamre ;  or  to 
kneel  with  Paul  and  his  weeping  friends  upon  the 
rocks  of  Tyre.  We  seem  to  rest  at  the  Lord's 
feet  as  He  sat  weary  by  the  well  of  Jacob ;  or  toil 
with  Him  up  the  rocky  path  of  Nain.  To  listen  to 
Him  among  the  mountain  lilies,  or  at  His  side  to 
watch  the  birds  which  ruffle  with  their  white 
wings  the  lake  of  Galilee.  And  as  in  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  he  thus  brought  into  vividness  the 
scenes  of  Scripture,  so  in  his  Lectwres  on  the 
Jewish  Church  the  men  and  women  of  the  Bible 
started  into  life  again,  and  breathed  and  wept 
and  struggled  and  rejoiced  ;  not  Qgures  on  woven 
tapestries,  but  men  and  women  like  ourselves. 
Amongst  their  green  pastures  the  patriarchs 
moved  in  peace.  The  priests  and  Levites,  in 
their  solemn  choirs,  seemed  once  more  to  fill  the 
Temple  with  the  glory  of  song.  The  heroes 
blew  the  clarion  of  battle.  Against  wrong  and 
robbery,  against  luxury  and  oppression,  the  pro* 
phets  hurled  their  words  of  fire.  We  saw  the 
flash  of  Ehud's  dagger,  and  Jael  with  the  hammer 
in  her  hand,  and  Elijah  (the  Lord  of  hair)  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  Naboth's  vineyard,  before 
the  cowering  king.  For  the  first  time,  to  many, 
the  old,  old  story  ceased  to  be  the  record  of  things 
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but  half  belieyed ;  bnt,  as  on  a  mirror,  there 
gleamed  forth,  an  announcement  which  showed  us 
how  in  all  history  God  deals  with  man." 

Thus,  in  his  first  visit,  he  opened  to  English 
readers  the  panorama  of  ancient  cities,  as,  in  his 
second  visit,  to  his  great  delight,  the  Mosque  of 
Hebron  (up  to  that  time  inexorably  closed),  was, 
in  honour  to  the  royal  visit,  in  future  thrown  open 
to  the  traveller's  inspection. 

A  conversation  is  recorded  between  two  ad- 
mirers of  Stanley's  biography  of  Thomas  Arnold. 
"  How  grand  does  Arnold  look  in  this  biography/' 
was  the  remark ;  to  which  the  reply  was,  "  In 
saying  that,  do  not  forget  how  inimitably  Stanley 
has  described  him."  It  was  this  work  which  first 
placed  Stanley  in  the  front  rank  of  the  men  of  the 
day  ;  and  even  now,  perhaps,  it  is  his  best  work. 
But  he  knew  Arnold  so  well,  and  admired  him  so 
much,  that  it  was  a  task  of  natural  piety  that  his 
portrait  should,  like  a  photograph,  be  truthful  and 
vivid.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  asked, 
whether  Arnold  owes  most  to  Stanley,  or  Stanley 
to  Arnold  P  Without  Arnold's  Bugby  training 
Stanley  would  not  have  been  what  he  was ;  and, 
without  the  help  of  his  favourite  pupil's  work  as 
an  interpreter,  Arnold's  fame  would  never  have 
been  so  widely  extended.  What  would  Johnson 
have  been  without  Bos  well,  or  Boswell  without 
Johnson?  When,  in  1842,  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  being  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  was 
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deputed  to  preach,  the  fnneral  sermon  over  his 
lamented  master's  grave,  the  mantle  of  the  seer 
descended  upon  his  brilliant  pupil ;  and,  in  1844, 
the  biography  of  Arnold  was  given  to  the  world. 

Thas  Stanley  had  earned  the  right  to  that  good 
and  early  forwardness  in  the  race  of  life  which  is 
denied  to  many.  He  started  in  the  first  row  of 
horses,  and  was  never  mnch  interfered  with  in  the 
race,  bnt  galloped  the  conrse  from  end  to  end, 
and  never  had,  as  it  happens  with  less  favoured 
individuals  (to  use  a  sporting  phrase),  "to  get 
through  his  horses,^* 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Dean  Stanley  used  to 
say  he  had  very  little  sense  of  taste,  and  very  little 
ear  for  music;  the  only  thing  that  ever  made 
much  impression  on  him  was  a  loud  drum  close  to 
his  ear.  Nevertheless,  he  had  what  is  closely 
allied  to  music — a  keen  joy  in  poetry.  And  he 
achieved  what  neither  Arnold  nor  Keble  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain — the  Newdigate  English 
verse,  in  1837,  subject.  The  Gipsies,  It  was 
understood  that,  in  1808,  Keble  would  have  gained 
this  prize  for  the  poem  he  sent  in,  on  Mahomet^ 
except  that  the  law  which  was,  in  consequence, 
laid  down,  did  not  then  exist — that  a  candidate 
who  had  been  successful  in  a  previous  year  must 
not  compete.  In  180.7  and  1808,  Mr.  Matthew 
RoUeston,  of  University  College,  gained  the 
Newdigate  twice — on  Moses  Conducting  Israel  into 
Palestine^  and  Mahomet^  thus  excluding  Keble. 
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In  1869,  in  MacmUlan  (February  number)  there 
is  a  charming  sketch  of  Keble  by  Dean  Stanley, 
in  which  he  relates  how,  when  Keble,  in  1837 
(being  Professor  of  Poetry),  had  to  correct  the 
poems  which  were  successful,  before  their  recita- 
tion in  the  theatre,  some  finishing- touches  were 
put  to  The  Gipsies  by  the  author  of  The  Ghris^ 
Han  Year.  He  tells  how  the  Professor,  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  a  poet,  in  one  line  altered 
*'  water  "  into  "  waters"  pointing  out  that  the  first 
implied  everything  that  is  prosaic,  and  the  second 
everything  that  is  poetical.  And  how  Keble 
altered  the  line  which  describes  the  Judaic,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Christian  advent — 

"  The  wandering  Israelite  from  year  to  year 
Sees  the  Bedeemer'a  conquering  wheels  draw  nea/r" 

That  same  review  which  is  published  in  the 
volume  called  Church  and  State  of  Stanley's 
works,  is  worth  looking  at,  if  it  only  be  for  the 
passages  by  which  Stanley  endeavours  to  trace 
out  and  demonstrate  that  John  Keble,  when  the 
poetic  fervour  was  on  him,  was  sometimes  carried 
over  some  of  the  trammels  which  beset  his  prose 
theology,  notably  in  the  following  passage — 

"  «  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ?  ' 
Ask'st  thou,  Christian,  for  thy  friend  ? 

If  his  love  for  Christ  be  true, 
Christ  hath  told  thee  of  his  end  ; 

This  is  he  whom  Grod  approves. 

This  is  he  whom  Jesus  loves." 

St.  John*8  Day, 
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His  Yolnme  of  Sermons  on  the  BeatUvdes  (on 
one  of  which  he  preached  his  last  sermon),  which 
is  to  inclnde  his  sermons  to  children  on  Inno- 
cents' Day,  are  not  yet  issued  from  Mr.  Murray's 
.  press ;  but  Stanley's  love  for  children  was  well 
known,  and  the  list  of  his  works  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  prose  "  Lyra  Innocentium." 

The  estimates  which  men  formed  of  his  preach- 
ing were  various ;  and,  though  not  having  volume 
enough  of  voice  for  a  great  orator,  there  was  a 
fine  light  touch  in  the  handling  of  language,  and  a 
clearness  and  incisiveness  of  voice  and  manner 
which  made  some  compare  him  with  John  Henry 
Newman.  His  influence  in  the  pulpit  arose,  says 
a  recent  critic,  "  from  a  power  of  rapid  percep- 
tion, of  picturesque  arrangement,  and  of  exquisite 
portraiture,  rather  than  a  power  of  original  thought 
or  novel  speculation." 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  hindrance  to  his  preach- 
ing that  his  sight  was  bad ;  and  his  manuscripts 
got  so  confused  from  alterations  and  additions 
that  they  would  have  been  impossible  for  anyone 
to  decipher,  except  with  much  patient  toil.  He 
himself  at  last  found  the  difficulty  of  making  out 
what  he  had  written  so  great,  that  he  employed 
a  shorthand  writer  to  take  down  his  thoughts, 
and  return  them  to  him  in  a  legible  manuscript. 
This  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  anyone  to  follow,  who, 
wanting  the  nerve  to  preach  extempore,  desires  to 
give  his  first  fresh  thoughts  to  an  audience. 
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In  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  which  I  have 
seen  since  I  wrote  this  sketch,  Canon  Farrar  gives 
some  interesting  details  about  his  Dean.  He  says : 
"  Dean  Stanley  often  preached  old  sermons,  and 
sermons  on  old  themes,  especially  on  those  he  was 
fond  of,  such  as  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esan." 

I  cannot  help  quoting  from  Canon  Farrar's 
BemimsceriGes  the  following  story,  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  Can  anyone  who  was  present  ever  forget  the 
broken  voice  and  streaming  tears  with  which 
Stanley  told  the  story  of  the  two  little  Scotch 
boys,  Reuben  and  Sandie?  The  story  was  as 
follows  :  On  a  cold  winter  day,  a  gentleman  in 
Edinburgh  had,  out  of  pity,  bought  a  box  of 
matches  of  a  poor  shivering  boy ;  and,  as  he  had 
no  pence,  had  given  to  the  lad  a  shilling,  of  which 
the  change  was  to  be  brought  to  his  hotel.  '  Are 
you  the  gentlemom  that  bought  the  matches  frae 
Sandie  ? '  '  Yes.'  *  TTeeZ,  then,  here's  fourp&nce 
out  of  yov/r  shillmg.  Sandie  canna  come.  He's  verra 
ill,  A  ca/rt  ram,  over  him,  and  he  lost  his  matches  a/nd 
yer  sevenpence,  a/nd  hadth  his  legs  a/re  hroJcen,  am!  the 
doctor  says  he'll  die,  omd  that's  a'  ! '  This  from  a 
mere  child !  So  I  fed  the  little  lad  (says  the 
narrator),  and  went  with  him  to  see  Sandie.  The 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  the  two  lads 
slept  on  a  bundle  of  shavings,  and  were  living 
alone.  Sandie  at  once  recognized  me ;  and,  look- 
ing up,  said,  <  I  got  the  change,  and  was  coming 

A  A 
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back,  sir,  wlien  the  cart  knocked  me  down,  and 
both  my  legs  were  broken.  And^  oh,  Renby, 
little  Renby,  who  is  to  take  care  of  you  when  I 
am  gone  ?  What  will  ye  do  ?  *  I  took  his  hand, 
and  said,  '  I  will  take  care  of  Renby.'  He  had 
just  strength  enongh  to  look  np,  as  if  to  thank 
me,  and  show  he  understood ;  and  the  light  went 
out  of  his  blue  eyes.     In  a  moment — 

"  *  He  lay  within  the  light  of  God, 

Like  a  babe  upon  His  breast, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest.' " 

The  transition  from  Arnold  as  a  preacher  to 
Stanley  as  a  preacher  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  If 
the  latter  was  a  pupil  of  the  former  in  one  thing 
more  than  another,  it  was  in  the  lessons  taught 
from  the  chapel  pulpit  at  Rugby.  In  one  of  the 
letters,  which  still  exists,  written  by  Stanley's 
mother,  on  July  14,  1833,  the  following  passage 
occurs :  ^'  It  was  too  damp  to  go  out  this  evening, 
so  I  stayed  at  home  with  Arthur's  notes  of  Ar- 
nold's sermons.  I  have  often  said  it  before,  but 
I  must  say  it  once  again,  *what  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude it  gives  me  towards  the  man  who  makes  such 
thoughts  pass  through  my  child's  mind !  I  think 
I  understand  the  man  better  also ;  the  few  words 
he  said  give  a  clue  to  what  he  has  written,  and 
what  is  written  again  explains  what  he  said.'.' 

We  have  in  Tom  BrowrCs  School  Day 8  the  im- 
pression which  Arnold's  first  sermon  had  on  the 
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listener.  "It  was  not  the  cold, clear  voice  of  one 
giving  advice  and  warning  from  serene  heights 
to  those  who  were  sinning  and  straggling  below, 
bnt  the  warm  living  voice  of  one  who  was  fighting 
for  ns,  and  bj  onr  sides,  and  calling  on  us  to  help 
him  and  ourselves."  If  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  thus 
felt  the  virtue  which  went  out  of  Arnold,  when  in 
the  College  Chapel  pulpit,  Dean  Vaughan  con- 
firms the  report  (if,  indeed,  it  needs  confirmation) : 
"  Those  who  never  beheld  Arthur  Stanley's  face, 
as  he  drank  in  one  of  those  brief,  manly,  and 
original  heart-stirring  sermons,  have  never  seen 
that  face  at  its  most  beautiful,  most  rapturous,  or 
most  inspired.  No  temptation  of  pleasure,  no 
almost  compulsion  of  illness  could  make  him  an 
absentee  from  that  joy  and  pride  of  his  week. 
The  sermon  ended,  he  hastened  back  to  his  study, 
refusing,  like  the  prophet's  servant,  hurrying  to 
Shunem,  company,  salute,  and  question  by  the 
way ;  and  there  he  wrote  down,  from  loving 
memory,  the  thing  heard,  growing  week  by  week 
in  accuracy  of  reproduction,  till  it  became  almost 
the  living  transcript,  by  paragraph  and  sentence, 
of  the  whole.  If  it  cannot  quite  be  said  that 
there  never  arose  such  a  preacher,  at  least  it  may 
be  asserted  with  truth  that  never  had  earthly 
preacher  such  a  listener." 

"  It  was  in  Rugby  School  Chapel  (the  quota- 
tion is  from  Canon  Farrar's  sermon  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  day  before  the  funeral   of 
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Stanley),  amongst  tliose  long  lines  of  boyish 
faces,  when,  through  the  darkening  afternoons, 
the  two  lights  of  the  simple  pulpit  shone  out,  and 
not  only  delicate  and  beautiful  souls  received  the 
impress,  but  even  hardened  boys  were  hushed 
with  awe,  as  that  commanding  form  towered  over 
them,  and  the  kindling  eye  looked  on  them,  and 
the  strong  voice  rang  like  a  clarion  to  array  them 
in  the  cause  of  Grod."  "  Years  have  now  rolled 
away "  (said  the  Dean  himself,  preaching  to  the 
boys  in  Marlborough  Chapel),  "yet  Rugby  Chapel, 
with  its  joyful  and  mournful  recollections,  still 
remains  a  fair  and  blessed  spot  in  my  memory  of 
the  past.  The  words  then  heard  return  again  and 
again,  with  the  vividness  and  freshness  of  yester- 
day, to  console  and  solemnize  the  labours  and  the 
leisure  of  many  who  will  remember  that  scene  as 
long  as  life  shall  last." 

As  early  as  1846-47  Arthur  Stanley  became  a 
University  select  preacher  at  Oxford,  and  some 
consider  his  first  volume,  published  in  discharge 
of  that  office,  the  best.  It  is  entitled  Sermons 
and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age.  In  his  later 
sermon,  on  The  Heligious  Aspect  of  8culptv/rej 
speaking  of  the  four  figures  (the  work  of  Mr. 
Armstead)  which  fill  the  vacant  niches  over  the 
Communion  table  at  the  Abbey,  he  enlarges  on  an 
idea  which  he  dwells  on  in  his  first  sermon :  "  The 
two  great  proofs  which  contain  all  that  we  need 
(as  Coleridge  well  puts  it)  are  Christianity  and 
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GhriBtendom^  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  itself." 

In  1859  was  published  by  J.  H.  Parker,  a  ser- 
mon of  Professor  Stanley's  which  is  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.  It  is  in 
the  chapter  called  "  The  End  of  the  Freshman's 
Year."  Gt>od  sermons  are  amongst  the  weapons 
of  experienced  novelists — see  Parson  Dale's  ser- 
mon in  My  Novel,  and  the  gaol  chaplain's  dis- 
courses in  Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 

That  sermon  alone,  preached  the  day  before  the 
long  vacation  commenced,  would  show  how  Stanley 
could  impart  life  and  poetry  on  the  most  trivial 
occasion. 

'*  We  have  heard  it  said  in  the  troubles  and 
toils  and  temptations  of  the  world,  *0h,  that  I 
could  begin  life  over  again  !  that  I  could  fall 
asleep  for  six  months,  and  find  my  difficulties 
solved  ! '  That  which  we  may  vainly  wish  else- 
where by  a  happy  Providence  is  furnished  to  us 
by  the  natural  divisions  6£  meeting  and  parting 
for  the  vacation  in  this  University.  To  every  one 
of  us,  old  and  young,  the  time  we  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  gives  us  a  breathing  space,  and  time  to 
break  the  bonds  which  place  and  circumstance 
have  woven  round  us  during  the  year  that  is 
past.  From  all  our  petty  cares,  and  confusions, 
and  intrigues ;  from  the  dust  and  clatter  of  this 
huge  machinery  amidst  which  we  labour;  from 
whatever  cynical  contempt  of  what  is  generous 
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and  devont ;  from  whatever  fancifal  disregard  of 
what  ifl  just  and  wise ;  from  whatever  bonds  of 
unequal   dealing  in   which   we   have   entangled 
ourselves  or  others,  we  are  now  for  a  time  set 
free.     We  stand  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which 
shall  for  a  time,  at  least,  sweep  them  away — 
that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon,  the  river 
of  fresh  thoughts,  and  fresh  scenes^  and  fresh 
feelings,   and  fresh  hopes,  one  surely  amongst 
the  blessed  means  whereby  God's  free  and  loving 
grace  works  out  our  deliverance,  our  redemp- 
tion from  evil,  and  renews  the  strength  of  each 
succeeding  year,  so  that  ^  we  may  mount  up  again 
as  eagles,  may  run  and  not  be  weary,  may  walk, 
and  not  be  faint/ 

"  The  truth  shall  make  you  free.  Take  a  long 
breath :  break  off  the  yoke  of  your  sin,  of  your 
wrong-doing,  of  your  perverseness  and  pride; 
break  it  off  by  truth,  break  it  off  by  one  stout 
effort,  in  one  steadfast  prayer,  break  it  off  by 
innocent  amusement,  or  better  still,  by  vigorous 
work.  Put  your  hand  to  the  nail,  and  your  right 
hand  to  the  workman's  hammer.  Strike  through 
the  enemy  who  has  ensnared  you,  yea,  strike  him 
through  and  through.  However  powerful  he 
seems,  '  at  your  feet  he  will  bow,  he  will  fall,  and 
where  he  bows  there  will  he  rise  up  no  more.  So 
let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0  Lord,  but  let  them 
that  love  Thee  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth 
in  his  might,' ''     It  was  said  that  Arnold  broke 
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through  the  conyentionalism  of  the  English 
pnlpit,  but  here  is  the  poetry  of  Stanley  added  to 
Arnold's  vigonr  of  thought. 

It  has  been  often  given  as  a  reason  for  the  dnl- 
ness  of  preaching  that  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
said :  at  most,  a  clever  man  may  give  a  new  setting 
to  an  old  thought,  or  utter  a  sentiment  with  new 
emotions,  as  when  St.  Paul  says,  ^'  Of  whom  I 
have  often  told  you  before,  and  now  tell  you, 
even  weeping  J^  The  same  line  of  argument  is  used 
in  reply  to  those  who  say,  "If  a  barrister  or 
a  senator  can  speak  without  book,  why  not  a 
clergyman  ?  "  Because  the  two  first  have  a  new 
case  and  new  matter  each  time  they  address  their 
hearers,  the  latter  has  not.  This  novelty  in  the 
subject  of  sermons  Dean  Stanley  found  in  the 
Sermons  to  Child/ren  on  Innocents'  Day,  which  we 
are  promised  shortly  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  in  the 
Sermons  on  Special  Occasions^  of  which  a  volume 
is  recently  published  by  the  same  firm.  The  lives 
of  all  the  great  men,  in  every  department,  who 
passed  away  during  the  eighteen  years  Stanley 
was  Dean  of  Westminster,  from  Palmerston  to 
Beaconsfield,  are  in  this  volume :  travellers,  men 
of  science,  statesmen  are  here  spoken  of,  and  the 
list  includes  literary  men — Dickens,  Grote,  Kings- 
ley,  and  Carlyle.  Such  sermons  would  probably 
be  easier  to  compose  than  a  common  homily  on  an 
exhausted  theme,  for  the  very  reason  mentioned, 
that  there  would  be  something  new  and  attractive 
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with  which  to  enlist  the  Bjmpathj  of  an  andience. 
Bat  we  think  here  Stanley's  '^ pictiiresque  sensibi^ 
Zi^"  came  into  play  and  found  a  noble  field  of 
disconrse. 

(a.)  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  sermon  preached 
on  October  29th,  1865,  on  "Lord  Palmerston," 
the  adroitness  of  Stanley  will  appear  in  narrow- 
ing his  snbject  and  seizing  upon  the  differentia  in 
the  character  of  Palmerston,  and  while  saying 
nothing  fulsome  or  over- drawn,  yet  finding  some 
strong  pegs  on  which  to  hang  np  a  good  and  great 
example  to  all  Englishmen.  I  felt  myself  when 
I  was  cutting  the  leaves  of  this  book  of  Stanley's, 
great  curiosity  to  know  how  he  would  treat  that 
very  popular  statesman ;  confessing  that  I  should 
not  have  known  what  line  to  take  up.  I  myself 
heard  a  great  prelate  preach  on  the  same  theme  at 
the  time  of  Palmerston's  death,  and  though  he 
did  his  best,  the  subject  seemed  fairly  to  beat  him  : 
he  dealt  in  generalities,  and  did  not  narrow  his 
subject  to  get  something  tangible,  as  Stanley  has 
done.  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  has  given  us  a  glowing 
description  of  how  Palmerston  raised  the  reputa- 
tion of  England  by  his  vigour  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  I  have  heard  the  then  lord  of  Broadlands 
discourse  on  the  yellow  charlock  to  the  Hamp- 
shire farmers,  and  recommend  lighter  waggons 
and  carts,  in  a  happy  style  of  after-dinner  oratory ; 
but  I  fear  I  should  have  let  the  points  which 
Stanley  has  so  clevetrly  seized  upon,  slip  through 
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my  fingers.  I  am  therefore  producing  Stanley  as 
a  "snecessful  preacher,"  for  one  reason,  because  of 
his  tact,  in  knowing  how  much  of  a  subject  to 
deal  with,  and  how  much  to  leave  alone, — within 
what  limits  to  draw  his  picture  of  a  great  man. 
"  Of  all  the  great  men  who  are  laid  within  these 
walls,  every  single  one  is  probably  laid  there  for 
a  separate  and  distinbt  reason,  which  could  not 
apply  to  anyone  else.  Now  the  gifts  by  which 
the  eminence  of  that  statesman  whom  we  have 
just  lost  was  achieved  are  more  or  less  within  the 
reach  of  all  of  us.  It  has  been  said  of  Judas 
MaccabsBus,  that  of  all  military  chiefs  he  was  the 
one  who  accomplished  the  greatest  victories  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  external  resources.  Pal- 
merston  won  his  way,  not  so  much  by  eloquence 
or  far-sighted  wisdom,  as  by  the  lesser  graces  of 
cheerfulness,  good  humour,  gaiety,  kindness  of 
heart,  tact,  and  readiness — ^lesser  graces,  doubtless, 
graces  of  which  some  of  the  highest  characters 
have  been  almost  destitute,  yet  graces  which  are 
assuredly  not  less  the  gifts  of  God — graces  which 
even  in  the  house  of  God  we  do  well  to  reverence 
and  admire.  Those  who  may  think  it  a  matter  of 
little  moment  to  take  offence  at  the  slightest 
affront ;  those  who  by  their  presence  throw  a  dark 
chill  over  whatever  society  they  take  part  in ; 
those  who  make  the  lives  of  those  around  them 
miserable  by  wounding  them  in  their  tenderest  and 
weakest  points ;  those  who  poison  discussion  and 
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embitter  controversy  by  pnsliing  particular  viewB 
to  their  extremest  conseqneiiceB ;  those  who  think 
it  their  duty  to  make  the  worst  of  everyone  from 
whom  they  dissent, — to  all  these  a  silent  rebuke 
will  rise  from  yonder  grave,  sach  as  God  designs 
for  their  special  benefit,"  &o. 

"  He  was  an  Englishman  even  to  excess.  Think 
of  our  marvellous  history  slowly  evolved  out  of 
our  marvellous  situation.  Think  of  that  fusion 
of  hostile  races,  and  hostile  institutions  within 
the  same  narrow  limits.  Think  of  the  long, 
bright;  continuous  line  of  our  literature,  such  as  is 
unknown  in  any  other  country.  Think  of  our 
temperate  monarchy  and  constitution  so  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  wrought  out  through  the  toil  and 
conflict  of  so  many  centuries.  Think  of  the 
English  prayers  and  the  English  Bible  woven  into 
our  inmost  and  earliest  recollections.  Think  of 
liberty  of  speech,  which  gives  to  our  words  a 
double  value.  Think  of  the  sober  religious  faith, 
which  shows  itself  in  so  many  forms,  each  supply- 
ing what  the  other  wants.  These  are  some  of 
the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole  idea 
that  is  conjured  up  by  the  sacred  name  of 
England,  for  which  our  statesman  lived  and 
died." 

If  in  the  same  way  we  turn  over  the  page  and 
see  at  the  head  of  the  next  sermon,  June  19th, 
1870,  "  Charles  Dickens,"  we  might  pause  before 
selecting  a  text,  and  still  more  wonder  how  to 
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treat  the  life  of  the  great  popular  novelist  of 
hnmble  life  in  Westminster  Abbej. 

But  Stanley  at  once  seizes  on  the  idea  that 
fiction,  or  the  parable,  is  the  form  of  enlisting 
attention  which  the  great  Divine  Teacher  in  His 
wisdom  selected.  And  in  selecting  a  particular 
parable,  he  takes  that  one  which  contrasts  want 
and  luxury— Lazarus  with  Dives.  Having  done 
this,  an  inferior  workman  could  fill  in  the  details 
which  follow  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  perhaps 
few  could  treat  them  with  so  graceful  and  light  a 
touch  as  Stanley.  After  paying  a  compliment  to 
.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  devised  a  new  pleasure, 
and  treating  fiction  to  new  conquests,  he  shows 
how  Jane  Austen,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  and  William 
Thackeray,  in  descending  to  the  details  of  mortal 
life  in  all  its  branches,  could  still  avoid  the 
pernicious  and  the  tainted  atmosphere  which 
earlier  writers  seemed  to  rejoice  in. 

"  By  the  pen  of  one  who  lies  yonder  the  veil 
was  rent  asunder  which  parts  the  various  classes- 
of  society.  Through  his  genius  the  rich  man, 
faring  sumptuously  every  day,  was  made  to  see 
and  feel  the  presence  of  the  Lazarus  at  his  gate. 
The  unhappy  inmates  of  the  debtor's  prison  and 
the  workhouse,  the  neglected  children  in  the  dens 
and  caves  of  our  great  cities,  the  starved  and  ill- 
used  boys  in  remote  schools,  felt  that  at  last  a 
ray  of  hope  had  shone  in,  even  to  their  forlorn 
existence.     It  was   because  an  unknown  friend 
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had  pleaded  their  cause  with  a  Toioe  which  rang 
through  the  palaces  of  the  great,  as  well  as 
through  the  cottages  of  the  poor.  It  was  because, 
as  by  a  magician's  wand,  those  gaunt  figures  and 
strange  faces  had  been  (it  maj  be  sometimes  in 
exaggerated  forms)  made  to  stand  and  speak 
before  those  who  hardlj  dreamed  of  their  exis- 
tence. He  laboured  to  tell  the  rich  how  there 
was  a  better  side  even  in  Lazarus,  and  to  tell  the 
poor  to  respect  this  better  part  of  themselves ;  he 
laboured  to  tell  us  all,  that  even  in  the  vilest 
there  is  a  soul  worth  redeeming,  worth  reclaim- 
ing, worth  regenerating." 

This  surely  is  the  true  if  not  the  new  way  of 
dealing  with  the  characters  of  departed  -great 
men — ^not  to  give  a  mere  '*  in  memoriam  "  of  them 
— a  sort  of  Sunday  biography — but  to  take  a 
great  subject  such  as  the  ^'  Mission  of  the  Tra- 
veller," and  bring  in  men  like  Columbus,  and 
Franklin,  and  Livingstone  as  illustrations  of  this 
'mission  nobly  executed.  "  Who  has  not  felt  a 
new  life  within  him,  when  he  has  for  the  first 
time  left  his  native  village  and  seen  the  great 
cities  of  mankind ;  when  he  has  for  the  first  time 
mounted  the  barriers  of  the  Alps  and  descended 
upon  the  sunny  regions  of  the  south ;  when  he 
has  for  the  first  time  passed  into  the  silent 
pathways  of  the  north,  or  the  ancient  splendour 
of  the  east,  or  the  teeming  activity  of  the  virgin 
west  ?     Who  can  ever  forget,  that  has  once  felt 
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it,  tlie  exhilarating  sense  of  his  first  glance  at 
the  eternal  snows,  or  his  experience  of  the  bound- 
less liberty  of  the  prairie,  or  the  sublime  solitude 
of  the  desert  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  in  passages  like 
these  the  imagination  of  the  poet  added  to  the 
fervour  of  the  preacher.  It  was  well  said  that 
language  like  this  has,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  '^  the 
richness  of  the  first  gush  from  the  wine-press 
before  the  bitterness  of  the  husk  has  mingled 
with  the  juice  of  the  *  luscious  vintage.'  *' 

He  has  told  us  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  F.  D. 
Maurice  that  a  ^^  pontiff  ^^  is  really  an  officer  who 
should  facilitate  intercourse  by  building  and  main- 
taining bridges,  and  seeing  that  there  is  a  safe 
^^pons  "  over  every  stream.  In  this  sense,  I  sup- 
pose, Stanley  aimed  (like  Maurice) -to  unite  rival 
banks  of  the  rivers  of  life,  and  to  bridge  over 
differences.  To  this  all. his  writings  tend.  Even 
in  his  Christicm  Institutions  this  is  his  aim — ^if  he 
can  show  that  "cope"  is  only  "cape,"  and  ^^ stole  " 
a  "  pocket-handkerchief,"  and  ^^  surplice  "  the  super 
pdlicernn,  or  the  "  over-fur  " — ^the  surplice  of  the 
sixth  century  peasant — ^he  thinks  rival  parties  will 
appeal  less  to  antiquity  in  discussing  the  value  of 
vestments.  And  is  there  not  much  wisdom  in  tbe 
thought  which  these  words  contain  ?  "The  points 
of  doctrine  which  are  in  dispute  must  of  necessity 
be  incapable  of  satisfactory  settlement,  so  long  as 
the  several  parties  insist  on  using,  in  a  peculiar 
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sense,  either  scholastic  words  which  have  lost 
their  meaning,  or  Biblical  words  which  have  never 
been  defined.  He  maintained  Arnold's  view — ^viz., 
that  a  State  Chnrch  was  almost  a  necessity ;  bnt 
that,  for  that  yerj  reason,  it  shonld  be  as  compre- 
hensiye  as  the  Bible,  and,  if  possible,  the  State 
itself. 

I  hare  spoken  of  him  in  the  motto  of  this 
sketch  as  vrarfig  eurux^(rTepogj  bnt  in  other  things 
likely  to  show  to  his  father's  foes,  from  whom  he 
was  descended.  His  father's  life  was  in  many 
things  fortnnate ;  bnt  his  office,  on  succeeding  to 
the  see  of  Norwich,  as  the  intrepid  reforming 
chief  pastor,  was  no  sinecnre  in  those  days. 
Bishop  Stanley  lived,  too,  in  an  age  when  tolera- 
tion was  considered  weakness ;  while  the  people 
who  toasted  the  Establishment,  and  Chnrch,  and 
King  were  the  last  to  aid  in  any  reforms  of  clerical 
residence.  We  must  recollect  Bishop  Stanley 
was  bom  104  years  ago — the  year  before 
Chalmers  and  Archbishop  Bird  Sumner.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  bold  step  of  a  bishop  of  the  Establish- 
ment to  preach,  in  his  own  cathedral,  a  funeral 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Joseph  John  Gumey,  the 
quaker,  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Fry.  This  he  did, 
January  lOth,  1847  ;  and  the  sermon  is  published 
with  the  bishop's  charges  and  addresses.  The 
bishop  stood  on  the  temperance  platform  by  the 
side  of  Father  Mathew,  a  Boman  Catholic  Irish 
priest.  Those  acts  brought  public  censure  strongly 
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npon  the  bishop.  The  age  which  has  jnst  seen 
the  large-minded  Archbishop  Tait  bnried,  amidst 
the  regret  of  all  parties,  will  say,  "We  are  changed 
for  the  better."  One  of  the  pioneers  of  that  more 
charitable  state  of  things  was  the  late  Bishop  of 
Norwich ;  one  of  the  workers  out  of  it  was  the 
late  Dean  of  Westminster. 

In  Bishop  Stanley's  early  days,  to  be  cbnrteons 
and  charitable  to  the  unorthodox  would  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,  if  not  of  heresy  ;  but  men 
are  wiser  now,  and,  at  all  times,  men  are  better 
than  their  opinions  on  such  subjects  as  this.  In 
the  early  Reformation  days,  such  acts  would  have 
led  a  bishop  to  the  stake.  In  Bishop  Stanley's 
time,  it  was  considered  a  crime  ;  now  it  is  only 
looked  upon  as  a  misdemeanour — ^as  "  scruticd  " 
dignum,  not  ^^  horribile  flagdloJ* 

Dean  Stanley  was  always  looking  upon  the 
*^ concordsy'*  rather  than  the  "  discords,"  of  parties  ; 
and  a  man  who  had  raad,  travelled  as  much  as  he 
did,  and  seen  many  cities  and  many  creeds,  would 
naturally  leave  much  of  his  narrow-mindedness 
behind  him.  A  man  who  never  goes  out  of  one 
village,  and  only  sees  one  newspaper,  probably 
wonders  at  Stanley.  Sir  John  Coleridge  tells  us  : 
"  Had  Arnold's  life  been  spared,  no  doubt  he  and 
Keble  would  have  met,  and  have  learned  to  look 
through  their  differences  at  the  goodness  of  each 
other's  hearts."  And  it  was  so  in  a  great  measure 
with  Stanley,  after  his  death.     Canon  Gregory 
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said:  ^His  ways  were  not  mj  wajs ;  but  I  honour 
him."  And  Bishop  Harold  Browne  said :  '^  I  do 
not  know  that  I  conld  have  gone  qnite  the  lengths 
that  Dean  Stanley  did ;  bnt  if  he  erred  (as  who 
can  judge?),  I  am  sure  he  erred  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." Stanley  tells  ns,  in  his  Christian  InstiiutionSj 
that  affecting  story  of  Archbishop  Whately,  that 
whenerer  in  the  Liturgy  he  came  to  the  petition, 
'*  that  we  may  he  hurt  by  no  persecutions^'  he  always 
added  to  himself,  ^nor  persecute  others  our- 
selves." 

The  practical  charities  of  work  led  to  charities 
of  thought — ^we  do  the  will,  and  know  the  doc- 
trine of  loye.  The  disciple  of  Arnold,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Charles  Yaughan,  the  son  of  Edward 
and  Catharine  Stanley,  the  brother  of  that  Mary 
Stanley  who  escorted  a  body  of  nurses,  in  1854,  to 
the  hospital  of  Koulalee,  during  the  Crimean  war, 
and  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  personally 
superintended  a  penny  bank,  in  a  house  in  York 
Street,  Westminster,  with  a  thousand  depositors 
at  a  time,  could  not  be  other  than  deep  church. 

I  wish  he  had  lived  to  hear  Cardinal  Newman's 
hymn,  "  Lead,  kindly  light,"  sung  over  the  bier 
which  contained  the  remains  of  Arnold's  suc- 
cessor at  Bugby,  who,  when  at  Balliol,  was  one 
of  the  four  tutors  who,  in  1841,  signed  the  pro- 
test against  Tract  XC.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
proverb  says,  *^  Evening  brings  its  all  home  at 
last" 
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"  There  is  one  kiod  of  reading  whicli  has  a  special  attrac- 
tion for  clergymen,  and  that  is  the  department  of  published 
sermons.  As  s  rale,  sermom  by  the  best  preachers  of  the 
last  qoarter  of  a  century,  of  wbatever  party,  will  be  found 
more  helpful  in  reference  to  preaching  than  the  ponderous 
and  stately  homilies  of  the  third  or  sixth  generation  behind 
ub."-;-Deah  VinoHAN,  Jddrcss  to  Young  Clergymen,  p.  56. 

UHEman^-TolnmedsermoQ-writer,  known 
I  some  time  ae  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
[  and  lately  as  the  Dean  of  Llandaff, 
does  bat  express  here,  in  plaia  words,  what  is 
floating  in  many  people's  minds.  With  all  onr 
respect  for  antiquity  as  an  aathority,  Tenerable 
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like  an  old  minster,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  get  away 
from  Chrysostom  and  St.  Angustine,  or  from  the 
fulness  of  Barrow,  and  the  involved  periods  of  the 
judicious  Hooker  and  the  author  of  the  Analogy 
(whom  one  can  only  swallow  in  such  small  mouth- 
fuls)  to  the  well -printed  pages  of  Newman,  and 
Manning,  and  Melvill.  I  shall  never  forget  tho 
enjoyment  I  had  myself  in  such  modem  divinitv, 
during  my  last  two  terms  at  Oxford,  when  (having 
taken  my  4egree  as  early  as  possible),  I  was  able 
to  devote  a  few  months  to  theology  of  a  modem 
type,  as  a  preparation  for  my  own  entrance  into 
the  pulpit  as  a  preacher.  It  seemed  so  much 
more  pleaBant  to  be  carried  down  the  stream  with 
such  writers  than  to  struggle  against  it  in  the  old 
writers — as  much  difference  as  there  is  in  floating 
down  the  Isis,  and  pulling  back  against  a  strong 
stream  from  Abingdon  to  Oxford. 

This  kind  of  pleasant  theology,  which  instructs 
you  without  your  being  conscious  of  undergoing 
any  exertion,  must  be  treated  of ;  and  I  do  not 
know  any  two  writers,  to  bring  forward  as  speci- 
mens of  this  pleasant  companionship,  more  not- 
able than  the  two  names  which  stand  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter.  Their  lives  occupied  nearly  the 
same  years,  and  exactly  the  same  length  of  span, 
as  they  both  died  in  their  sixty-fifth  year. 

I  will  speak  of  them  in  the  order  of  their  birth. 
The  Rev.  W.  Brook  field  owes  it  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  tutor  to  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  at 
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Hagley,  between  the  time  of  his  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge career,  which  ended  so  brilliantly,  that  his 
sermons  (edited  bjr  his  widow,  as  a  posthnmons 
work,  and  not  intended  for  publication  bj  the 
writer)  have  a  memoir  prefixed  to  them.  It  is 
well  that  there  should  be  a  sketch  to  turn  back  to 
after  reading  any  striking  sermons,  and  also  a 
portrait  (which  there  is  in  this  case),  in  order  that 
we  may  more  readily  realize  the  identity  of  the 
conception. 

But,  besides  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  distinguished 
novelist  and  contributor  to  Punchy  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  has  chronicled  Mr.  Brook- 
field's  parochial  life  under  the  name  of  Frank 
Whitestock,  in  two  articles,  republished  in  the 
collected  works  under  the  heading  of  The  Cwrate^s 
Wallc.  "The  story  was  the  old  one.  The  man  had 
a  fever,  while  in  good  work  as  a  journeyman 
shoemaker.  The  bed  had  been  pawned,  then  the 
mattress,  then  the  clothes  and  tools.  Frank 
Whitestock,  the  curate  (otherwise  Brookfield), 
buys  them  back,  and  sets  the  grateful  cobbler  up 
again  in  business.  And  he  who  had  been  '  a 
man  of  advanced  opinions,'  and  thought  the  clergy 
always  drove  about  in  a  coach-and-four,  and  ate  a 
tithe  pig  a  day,  now  becomes  an  afiPectionate  son 
of  the  Church."  Brookfield  was  one  of  those  "who, 
passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca,  make  it  a 
well ;  the  rain  also  filleth  the  pools."  Virtue 
goes  out  of  such  men,  as  they  walk  amongst  the 
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crowd,  and  their  names  are  as  ointment  poured 
forth. 

To  revert  to  Lord  Lyttelton's  reminiscences. 
W.  H.  Brookfield  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  the  son 
of  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield,  a  solicitor  of  high 
standing  in  that  town.  Educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Sheffield  and  Leeds,  he  went  to  Trinity 
'  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  in  1833 ;  in 
the  aatnmn  of  1834,  he  was  ordained  bj  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  After  a  while,  he  became  curate  to 
Dr.  Wilson,  at  Holjrood,  Southampton  (the 
brother-in-law  of  Bishop  C.  B.  Sumner),  and  after- 
wards to  the  Bey.  John  Shadwell,  at  the  adjoining 
church  of  All  Saints.  In  1840,  he  became  curate 
of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  and  afterwards  at  the 
district  church  of  St.  Luke,  Berwick  Street ;  and 
so  continued  under  Dr.  Jackson,  now  Bishop  of 
London.  In  1841  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Eltou,  of  Cleveden  Court,  Somersetshire, 
whose  sister  Mr.  Hallam,  the  historian,  had  mar- 
ried. In  1 848  he  was  appointed  one  of  Her  Majesty 's 
Inspectors  of  Elementary  Church  Schools,  by 
Lord  Lansdowne,  then  President  of  the  Council. 
This  office  he  held  for  seventeen  years,  during 
part  of  which  time  he  was  morning  preacher  at 
Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair.  Lord  Willoughby 
d'Eresby  gave  him  the  country  living  of  Somerby, 
near  Grantham ;  together  with  this  he  held  the 
post  of  Reader  at  the  Bolls  Chapel,  given  him  by 
the  late  Lord  Bomilly. 
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He  was  always  popalar  as  a  London  preacher, 
for  lie  had  life  in  him ;  and  people,  like  plants, 
will  draw  to  the  light.  Yet  his  admirable  tact 
with  children  in  examinations,  and  his  kindness  to 
poor  villagers,  whose  troubles  he  realized,  are  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  man  than  his  eloquence. 

Speaking  of -a  poor  old  labourer  in  Lincolnshire, 
he  said :  '*  How  can  I  preach  to  him  p  What 
self-denial  is  there  that  he  does  not  practise  P  He 
gets  np  at  five  in  the  morning,  works  in  the  field 
in  all  weathers,  crawls  home  at  night  to  a  mise- 
rable pittance ;  and,  perhaps  (if  things  are  well 
with  him),  gets  a  bit  of  bacon  on  Sundays,  with 
no  expectation  of  anything  better,  and  never 
complains.  Is  it  not  his  business  to  preach  to 
me  ?  "  Truly,  the  patience  of  Job,  as  portrayed 
in  Holy  Writ,  under  sudden,  but  temporary, 
calamities,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
labourer's  life-long  struggle. 

Many  people  make  the  mistake,  that  everyone 
can  read  with  effect.  Some  think  that  it  matters 
not  how  you  read  the  service,  that  any  reading  is 
good  enough,  and  that  people  do  not  notice  bad 
pronunciation  and  style.  This  did  not  Brook- 
field.  He  used  to  say,  "  Oood  reading  is  more  rare, 
and  more  difficult  to  attain^  than  good  acting.**  As 
models  from  which  to  copy  language,  he  used  to 
say,  as  Archbishop  Sharpe  used  to  declare,  that 
the  Protestant  version  of  the  English  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  were  all-sufficient.     When  he  went 
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to  Madeira  for  a  winter,  he  only  took  these  two 
books  with  him.  "Possessing,  among  other 
natural  gifts,  an  accurate  ear  and  a  musical  voice, 
Brookfield  paid  much  attention  to  the  study  of 
elocution.  His  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  careful 
and  effective;  and  his  dramatic  readings  in  private 
(and,  on  a  few  occasions,  in  public)  deserved  the 
high  reputation  which  they  obtained."  As  a  friend 
and  a  conversationalist,  his  powers  were  charming 
and  elevating;  and,  though  full  of  the  richest 
pathos  and  humour,  his  temperament  was  often 
tinged  with  a  thoughtful  melancholy,  probably,  in 
part,  the  effect  of  weak  health ;  for  though  he  kept 
working  without  complaint,  he  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  rejoice  in  his  strength,  as  men  of  good 
constitution  do. 

(a.)  Charles  Wolfe's  advice  was,  "  Begin  in  a 
striking  and  original,  but  sedate,  manner.  Bring 
in  familiar  topics.  Begin  naturally  and  easily,  but 
so  as  to  excite  curiosity,  with  an  incident  or  anec- 
dote." Exordia  of  this  kind  come  naturally  to 
some  people ;  and  how  much  better  than  the  cold, 
formal,  constrained,  scholastic  commencement. 
Brookfield,  on  the  words  "  Mary  and  Joseph,  and 
the  Babe  lying  in  a  manger,"  begins  a  Christmas 
Day  sermon :  "  This  was  the  first  Christmas  family 
that  was  ever  gathered  together  in  this  world — 
the  first,  the  moi^t  notable,  and  the  holiest.  The 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  group,  its  surpassing 
interest  and  attractiveness,  its  close  affinity  with 
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onr  innermost  instincts  and  profoundest  sym- 
pathies have  been  attested  by  the  multiplied  forms 
into  which  the  hand  of  art  has  shaped  it,  nnder 
the  familiar  title  of  The  Holy  FaffnUy,  than  which 
no  one  snbject  in  the  world  has  been  more  fre- 
qnently  depicted." 

What  think  we  of  this  for  a  beginning,  under 
the  heading  of  a  sermon,  Too  Late  ? 

"  We  all  know  from  personal  experience  what 
it  is  to  be  *  too  late  ' — too  late,  though  it  be  only 
by  the  smallest  appreciable  fraction  of  time  ;  too 
late,  however  vast  and  irreparable  the  mischief 
resulting  from  that  misfortune ;  too  late,  if  only 
by  a  minute,  to  catch  a  train ;  too  late,  if  only 
by  a  day,  to  arrest  a  fatal  disease ;  too  late,  if  only 
by  an  hour,  to  execute  a  will  which  would  have 
secured  affluence  to  your  family. 

*'  It  has  happened  to  many  of  us  to  have  passed 
over  London  Bridge,  on  our  way  to  one  of  the 
railway  station^i  at  the  foot  of  it.  If  so,  we  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  cast  an  inquiring  glance  on 
the  clock  of  St.  Olave's  there,  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  were  in  time  for  our  destination.  Of  all 
the  clock  faces  in  the  world,  this,  I  should  think, 
is  the  one  which,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  has 
had  the  greatest  number  of  eyes  turned  upon  it, 
with  every  kind  of  interest,  lest  the  traveller 
should  be  too  late  for  what  he  came :  the  commer- 
cial agent,  hurrying  to  Paris,  Brussels,  or  • 
Amsterdam,  to  effect  some  huge  contract  which 
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hinges  on  a  crisis  in  the  market ;  the  messenger 
of  Government,  with  dQcnments  of  war  or  peace ; 
the  swindler,  with  a  booty  so  big  that  he  is  swollen 
into  a  kind  of  hero ;  the  mnrderer,  panting  to  out- 
strip the  ayenger  of  blood,  who  is  close  on  his  track ; 
the  parent,  carrying  a  breaking  heart  to  some  re* 
mote  lodging  by  the  Mediterranean,  to  catch  the 
last  breath  and  th6  last  wishes  of  an  only  child!" 
(b.)  He  takes  snch  part  and  parcel  of  a  subject 
as  he  can  grasp,  in  contrast  with  sermon- writers 
who  take  a  large  subject,  and  the  whole  of  it, 
thereby  obscuring  in  a  cloud  of  statements  what,  if 
distributed  in  detail  over  several  discourses,  would 
have  formed  a  valuable  catena  of  teaching.  Thus 
Brookfield,  discoursing  on  1  Peter  iii.  7 — "  That 
your  prayers  be  not  hindered  " — seizes  at  once,  by 
limiting  his  subject,  a  portion  of  thought  which 
could  be  well  weighed  and  exhausted  in  twenty 
minutes.  Thus,  after  stating  that  the  object  of 
prayer  is  not  the  mere  getting  something  we  want, 
such  as  long  life,  freedom  from  care,  a  well-filled 
basket  and  store — not  that,  otherwise  it  would  be 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  instinct  of  acquisition — 
he  continues :  "  Prayer  is  described  as  an  eleva- 
ting thing ;  and  there  is  nothing  elevating  in  this. 
But  prayer  is  reverential  intercourse  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  whether  in  petition,  homage,  or 
contemplation.  When  we  consider  prayer  in  this 
•light — its  tendency  to  draw  us  heavenward  by 
constant  communion  with  the  Holy  One — we  see 
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how  fixed  times,  places,  forms  of  prayer  are 
valaable  as  sustaining  the  spiritual  and  nobler  life 
within  us," 

Then  he  compares  the  prajerless  man,  who  has 
lost  his  love  for  G-od  bj  ceasing  to  commune  with 
Him,  to  an  exile  who  has  lost  his  interest  in  his 
home,  from  having  omitted  to  correspond  with 
anyone  in  the  old  country. 

'*  We  may  imagine  an  exile  in  a  land  far  ofT, 
separated  by  wide  oceans  from  his  home.  If  he 
by  negligence  or  mishap,  forego,  or  long  suspend, 
all  intercourse  with  his  friends,  he  will  lose  by 
degrees  his  fellow-feeling,  his  affinities,  his  sense 
of  relationship  with  them ;  and,  even  if  he  were 
suddenly  restored  to  home,  he  might  find  himself 
a  stranger  amongst  strangers,  with  no  community 
of  taste,  impatient  of  their  company,  hankering 
after  more  congenial  associates.  Therefore  it  is 
that  absence  is  ever  prone  to  compensate  and  re- 
pair its  losses  by  correspondence,  mutual  presents, 
affectionate  messages,  flattering  reminiscences, 
and  fond  memorials  ;  and  every  recurrence  of 
such  intercourse  re-enlivens  the  attachment  of  the 
exile  towards  the  absent,  and  the  home  which  he 
is  expecting  to  revisit." 

(c.)  His  poetic  mind  enabled  him  to  face  the 
realms  of  imagination,  and  thus  invest  the  com- 
mon-place with  a  sort  of  halo  from  higher  spheres. 
Thus,  speaking  of  our  Lord's  word  (before  the 
raising  of  Lazarus)  to  the  sisters,  that  He  assumes. 
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in  restoring  their  brother  from  the  grave,  there 
would  be  recognition  and  personal  identity,  that 
it  would  be  the  same  Lazarus  :  "  Thy  brother  (the 
same  brother)  shall  rise  again."  Brookfield  ima- 
gines a  future  (for  the  sake  of  showing  the  absur- 
dity of  such  an  argument)  in  which  all  members  of 
a  family  should  meet,  but  yet  without  recognition. 

"  What  consolation  would  the  promise  to 
Martha  have  conveyed,  if  personal  identity  and 
recognition  had  not  been  taken  for  granted  ?  Nay ! 
what  a  bitter  and  tantalizing  aggravation  of 
sorrow  to  be  reminded,  that  myriads  of  ages  hence, 
we  might  be  wandering  among  a  crowd  of  sAope- 
less  phantoms,  close  perhaps  to  the  relatives,  the 
friends,  the  children  of  distant  years,  unrecogniz- 
ing  and  unrecognized !  Nay !  what  mockery  for 
a  sister,  weeping  into  a  brother's  grave,  to  be 
told  that  he  should  rise  hereafter,  but  not  in  a 
form  in  which  he  could  be  distinguished  from  the 
inhabitant  of  another  planet." 

(d.)  He  brings  out,  by  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  dived  into  the  exact  words  of  the  Scripture 
narrative,  some  minutios  of  criticism  which  give 
point  to  the  subject  he  is.  considering.  The 
chapter  which  introduces  the  miracle  of  Jesus 
raising  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  he  has  interwoven 
with  this  incident,  the  episode  of  the  woman 
healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  by  touching  our 
Saviour's  garment : — "  This  poor  woman  who 
struggled  through  the  crowd  to  touch  our  Saviour's 
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robe  had  been  twelve  years  bowed  down  by  this 
miserable  malady.  The  ruler's  child  died  also^ 
in  her  twelfth  year.  Is  it  not  curious  to  notice 
how  for  the  twelve  preceding  years,  these  two — 
the  sick  woman  who  had  suffered  much  of  many 
physicians,  and  the  centurion's  daughter — had  in 
their  lives  been  running  parallel,  but  never  meet- 
ing, like  other  parallel  lines  ?  It  was  just  twelve 
years  since  this  attractive  child  was  born  ;  and 
precisely  at  the  same  time,  this  poor  squalid  woman 
was  seized  with  an  ailment  of  which  the  twelve 
succeeding  years  had  brought  no  alleviation  !  " 

(e.)  It  has  been  well  said  that  Brookfield's  special 
excellency  as  a  preacher  was  the  juxtaposition  of 
wit  and  argument ;  of  argument  clear  and  forcible^ 
and  of  wit  of  so  fine  a  kind  that  it  seasoned  with- 
out offending.  Mr.  Brewer,  his  colleague  at  the 
Rolls  Chapel,  said:  ''He  had  admirable  good  sense 
and  great  advantages  in  address  and  manner ;  more 
than  once  Brookfield  said  to  me;  '  What  I  desire 
is,  in  every  sermon  to  enforce  a  lesson  of  practical 
piety,  conduct,  or  resignation,  that  may  go  home 
to  the  hearts  of  the  congregation.'  "  Lord  Hough- 
ton, whojwrote  his  epitaph,  confirms  this :  "  Brook- 
field  was  endowed  with  a  special  gift  of  preaching^ 
which  illustrated  spiritual  and  moral  truth  by  a 
sound  sense,  acute  wit,  and  mental  sympathy,  that 
attracted  men  of  the  highest  cultured' 

There  are  but  twenty-six  sermonettes  in  the 
published. volume,  and  these  do  not  seem  to  have 
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found  their  way  to  the  circnlation  their  merit 
justly  claims,  but  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show 
that  there  is  no  "  crambe  repetita  "  in  this  volume. 
I  finish  with  a  quotation  on  the  text,  "  As  thy  days 
are,  so  shall  thy  strength  be."  He  does  not  scruple 
to  use  homely  illustrations,  to  drive  home  the 
argument  by  analogy  with  the  dealings  of  Grod  in 
nature  and  in  grace.  After  speaking  of  Israel's 
Bustentation  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  ravens 
feeding  Elijah,  and  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes 
feeding  the  multitude  in  their  emergency.  Brook- 
field  says  :  "  Does  not  God  always  temper  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb  ?  There  is  a  curious  fact  in 
natural  history,  which  may  help  to  illustrate  the 
adaptive  providence  of  God.  The  lower  animals 
to  a  great  extent  change  their  covering  according 
to  the  climate  in  which  they  are  placied.  If  you 
remove  a  woolly  animal,  such  as  a  sheep,  from  a 
cold  into  a  torrid  climate,  the  wool  will  degene- 
rate into  a  coarse  and  scanty  hair,  because  such  a 
covering  is  cooler ;  while  the  wool  thickens  into 
a  soft  and  abundant  coverlet  if  you '  transport  a 
sheep  into  a  colder  climate.  Or,  to  put  it  more 
plainly,  a  sheep  transferred  to  a  hot  cli^iate  will 
assume  by  degrees  the  cooler  covering  of  a  gpat, 
while  a  goat  placed  in  a  cold  climate  will  assume 
the  woolly  covering  of  a  sheep.'*  Truly  when 
need  is  highest,  God  is  nigh  est. 

I  now  come  to  a  name  which  has  been  carried 
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into  the  front  ranks  by  two  brothers — one  a  writer 
of  ten  thousand  articles  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
and  of  certain  Oriel  Beminiscences  «not  always 
pleasant  to  the  people  remembered  in  them  ;  the 
other  a  Professor  of  Divinity  and  a  writer  of 
sermons  as  thonghtf  al  as  those  of  the  great  Bishop 
Butler,  and  more  readable. 

The  author  of  the  Beminiscences,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Mozley,  enters  not  into  this  sketch,  he 
being  happily  still  alive,  except  as  to  the  testi- 
mony he  bears  to  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  plain 
sermon.  He  says  :  "  When  I  wished  for  regular 
duty,  Newman  "  (whose  sister  he  married)  "  and 
Ogilvie  planned  it  for  me.  Ogilvie  took  me 
several  times  round  the  Parks  to  satisfy  himself 
of  my  seriousness,  and  give  me  good  advice.  It 
was,  that  I  should  start  with  a  good  stock  of  ser- 
mons.  I  undertook  the  Eev.  James  Round's  two 
churches  at  Colchester.  Alas !  had  I  gone  with  a 
few  dozen  sermons,  or  with  some  speaking  power, 
I  might  have  been  at  Colchester  to  this  day.  But 
having  two  sermons  a  week  to  compose,  daily  ser- 
vice, and  no  time  to  myself,  the  composition  of 
two  discourses  a  week  interfered  with  everything, 
even  my  exercise  and  my  nights'  rest.  They  were 
always  on  my  mind,  and  becoming  drudgery,  I 
was  aware  of  their  becoming  ineffective."   . 

If  a  man  (who  could  throw  off  Times*  articles 
with  ease)  felt  the  embarrassment  of  this  sort  of 
composition,  what  a  source  of  sorrow  and  dis« 
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comfort  it  must  be  to  men  who  hare  no  taste  for 
composition,  who  cannot  find  words  and  thoughts 
come  at  their  bidding,  and  who  have  not  *'  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  to  have  to  tng  at  the 
labouring  oar,  and  then  be  conscious  that  they 
can  only  hammer  out,  with  great  labour,  an  inferior 
production.  The  theory  of  our  Church,  viz.,  that 
Homilies  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  not  gifts  for  preaching,  ought  to  give 
men  courage  to  borrow  freely,  but  borrowing  to 
own  it.  It  is  surely  no  sin,  but  a  sign  of  a  proper 
humility,  to  say,  "  I  give  you  something  better 
than  my  own  poor  compilations."  Adapt  if  yon 
can ;  if  not,  adopt. 

Professor' James  Bowling  Mozley  was  born  at 
Gainsborough  in  1813,  educated  at  Grantham, 
and  in  1830  was  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Oriel, 
where,  in  1834,  he  took  a  third  class  in  the 
classical  schools  ;  he  read  some  time  under  New- 
man and  Pusey,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
to  be  in  after  years  a  fellow  canon  and  professor 
at  Christ  Church.  Dr.  Bouth  recognized  his 
ability,  and  got  him  to  Magdalen  as  a  fellow  in 
1840  ;  he  accepted  from  that  college  the  living 
of  Old  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  in  1866,  and  married. 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  him  a  Worcester  Canonry  in 
1869,  and  in  1871  promoted  him  to  the  Eegius 
Professorship  of  Divinity,  which  he  held  with  a 
Canonry  of  Christ  Church  and  the  living  of  Old 
Shoreham.     At  Magdalen  he  entered  on  a  course 
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of  literature.  In  1842,  when  the  British  Critic 
came  to  an  end,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Scott,  of  Hoxton,  set  up  the  Ohristicm 
Remernbrancer.  I  believe  he  also  was  one  of  those 
Oxford  men  who  founded  the  Crua/rdicm  newspaper, 
a  paper  which  has  been  so  successful  and  so 
powerful.  As  an  essajist  James  Mozley  became 
eminent,  and  in  his  collected  essays,  published  by 
Messrs.  Rivington  in  two  volumes,  will  be  found 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  some  articles  well  worth 
perusal.  The  article  on  Laud  (followed  by  one  on 
Lord  Strafford  which  he  wrote  in  1843)  are  useful 
as  producing  "  the  real  Lavd,*^  to  use  an  expression 
of  the  age.  His  article  on  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  same 
publication,  enables  us  to  understand  the  line,  as 
a  party  leader,  which  that  professor  (so  full  of 
patristic  lore)  took. 

"Laud  was  ordained  in  1601  (the  year  after 
Hooker's  death)  by  Young,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
This  prelate  found  the  youthful  Laud's  informa- 
tion far  beyond  the  opinions  of  the  age,  raised 
upon  the  noble  foundations  of  the  fathers,  the 
councils,  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and 
presaged  of  him  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  be 
an  instrument  in  restoring  the  Church  from  the 
narrow  and  private  principles  of  modern  times.  A 
series  of  contests  with  the  University  authorities 
marks  the  first  period  of  Laud's  life.  He  was 
President  of  St.  John's  College,  while  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  that  ultra- Puritan  and  double- 
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djed  Oalvinifit — Abbot,  the  Master  of  University 
College. 

"The  disputes  began  on  a  small  bnt  tender 
point.  The  authorized  theology  of  the  Oxford 
schools  denied  all  defi/nite  visibility  to  the  Church, 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  Pope  was 
Antichrist,  Eiomish  orders  the  mark  of  the 
Beast;  the  Church  of  England  was  entirely 
separated  from  all  connection  with  her  medieeval 
existence :  and  the  very  idea  of  deriving  her 
authority  from  a  Homish  fountain-head,  savoured 
of  simple  pollution  (instead  of  the  dignity  of 
antiquity)  to  the  post-B/cformation  theologians  of 
that  day.  The  visibility  of  the  Church  took  a 
leap  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  the 
Berengarians ;  from  them  to  the  Albigenses ; 
through  the  Wickliffites  to  the  Hussites ;  from 
them  to  the  disciples  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ;  and 
from  them  to  the  English  Reformed  Church. 

"  The  English  Church  was  made  to  rest  upon 
a  8V4ice88i(m  of  doctrine  only  ;  the  torch  of  Gospel 
light  had   been   caught  up  and  passed   on   by 

scattered   bodies    of    true    believers    one    after 

• 

another  till  it  lit  up  the  flame  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  that  was  the  Church's  warrant,  and  what 
some  called  '  ike  stbccession  of  orders '  was  simply 
beside  the  mark.  Abbot  was  strong  on  the 
Gospel  light  succession  theory;  Laud  maintained 
the  former  ecclesiastical  position,  and  claimed  a 
regular   legitimate   existence  on   these  grounds 
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for  the  mediadval  Englisli  Church.  Land  also 
added  treatises  on  baptismal  regeneration  and  the 
necessity  of  Episcopacy,  quoted  Bellarmine,  and 
when  attacked  for  using  quotations  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  replied,  *  If  the 
man  was  right  what  mattered  it  of  what  school 
he  was  ? ' "  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  117). 

James  Mozley  belonged  to  the  moderate  school, 
for  he  had  but  small  sympathy  with  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  and  yet  could  not  join  himself  to 
the  extreme  High  Church,  dreading  their  deve- 
lopment theories  as  landing  men  ultimately  in 
dangerous  places.  He  lived  and  wrote  in  times 
when  men  were  constantly  going  from  the  ex- 
treme Oxford  school  to  Rome.  Still  the  Church 
movement  of  the  day  was  intensely  interest- 
ing to  his  mind,  and  he  gave  himself  to  the 
study  of  it,  chiefly  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
High  Church  view  of  baptism  with  the  views 
which  Dean  Goode  and  his  school  held  and  with 
the  Calvinism  of  men  like  Jonathan  Edwards. 

In  1865  he  preached  the  Bampton  Lectures, 
taking  for  his  subject  **  Miracles."  The  argument 
is  well  put,  and  is  thus  stated: — "There  being 
two  worlds,  a  visible  and  an  invisible,  and  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  being  wanted,  a 
miracle  is  the  instrument  of  that  communication." 
(P.  23.) 

The  case  with  many  preachers  is  this :  they 
have  certain  popular  gifts  of  oratory  which  charm 

CO 
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the  andiences  thej  address,  and  hence  thej  rnsh 
into  print,  thinking  that  posterity  will  confirm 
the  verdict  of  the  immediate  hearers  of  the  ser- 
mons.    That  getting  into  type  often  causes  their 
bnbble  reputation  to  burst,  and  their  bookseller's 
accounts  convince  them  that  they  should  have 
let    well   alone.     Professor  Mozley's    case   was 
exactly  the  converse  of  this.     He  was  a  great 
thinker^  and  at  home  with  the  pen  and  in   the 
study,  but  he  had  neither  the  breadth  of  chest 
nor  the  tones  and  manner  of  a  popular  orator. 
Consequently,    as   was   to   be  expected,  no  one 
recognized  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  either  from 
his   appearance   in   the  lecture-room   or   in  the 
university  pulpit ;  but  those  who  had  followed 
him  in  his  writings  from  1840  onward,  expected 
that   whatever  he  wrote   would   attract    notice 
when    published.      And   they   were   not    disap- 
pointed.    Besides    his    Essays    and    Bamptons 
already  spoken  of,  there  remain  Buling  Ideas  in 
Early  Ages,  published  in  1877,  the  year  before 
his  death  ;  and  the  later  volume,  Lectures  a/nd  Other 
Theological  Papers,  which  Messrs.  Bivingtons  have 
published  this  year  (1883).     The  latter  course  of 
lectures,    or  rather   selections   from    courses    of 
lectares,   delivered  in  the  Latin  Chapel,  Christ 
Church,  comprise  subjects  of  doctrinal  difficulty, 
in  which  the  Professor,  stating  what  is  to  be  said 
on  both  sides,  tries  honestly  to  open  up  the  several 
questions  to  the  mind  of  students.     In  it  may  be 
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found  Essays  on  Original  Sin,  The  Supposed  Ob- 
scurity of  Holy  Scriptv/re,  Perfectihility^  The  Atha- 
Tiasicm  Greed,  &c. 

The  former  takes  rather  the  knotty  points  of 
Old  Testament  story,  and  tries  to  throw  light  on 
some  of  its  seeming  difficulties. 

I  will  take  the  two  Essays  on  Joel  and  the 
Connection  of  JaeVs  Act  with  the  Morality  of  her 
Age,  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  Professor's  re- 
search. The  reader  of  these  two  volumes  will 
see  that  he  scorns  to  kick  aboufc  the  top  surface- 
soil  which  many  generations  of  authors  have 
cultivated  and  exhausted,  but,  like  the  steam- 
plough,  assails  a  lower  stratum.  Let  us  see  how  he 
does  this  in  Jael's  case.  After  showing  that  every 
war  of  self-defence  ultimately  resolved  itself  into 
a  war  of  extermination  with  any  of  the  nations  of 
Canaan,  as  these  nations  were  ultimately  to  be 
driven  out,  being  only  suffered  for  a  while,  lest 
the  too  sudden  extermination  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants should  cause  the  beasts  of  the  field  to 
increase  upon  the  Israelites  (Exodus  xxiii., 
Deut.  vii.),  he  proceeds  to  show  who  and  what 
Jael  was.  She  was  of  the  same  stock  as  Jehona- 
dab,  the  son  of  Bechab  (who  in  a  later  age, 
came  to  meet  Jehu  as  he  drove  to  Samaria,  to 
execute  judgment  on  the  worshippers  of  Baal),  a 
Kenite,  and  probably  a  proselyte,  and  therefore 
on  the  side  of  Israel,  in  their  wars  with  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan. 
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**  Though  the  death  of  Sisera  could  not  have 
been  executed  by  the  hand  of  a  Christian,  yet  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  act  of  Jaol  was  a 
grand  though  extreme  specimen  of  that  type  of 
act  which  is  produced  by  the  proverb,  '  Love  your 
friend,  and  hate  your  enemy.  The  Act  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  a  friend  and  cm  enemy.  Sisera 
is  an  enemy  in  the  deepest  sense,  as  being  an 
enemy  of  the  adopted  people  of  God.  Here  then 
Jael  was  only  an  enemy.  But  turn  from  the 
attitude  of  Jael  towards  the  enemy,  and  yon 
see  at  once  the  friend.  In  her  resolute  rescue 
of  Israel  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Canaanite, 
Sisera,  in  her  summary  suppression  of  what 
would  have  been  the  seed  of  another  invasion, 
the  return  of  Sisera  to  Hazor  to  renew  his  plots 
and  hostilities,  here  is  the  friend.  People  hare 
generally  only  Sisera  before  them  in  contemplating 
this  act;  but  surely  Israel  ought  to  be  the 
principal  object.  The  enemy  ought  not  to  occupy 
our  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  the  friend*  The 
feelings  of  the  friend  come  in  to  give  the  act  its 
proper  signification  and  invest  it  with  its  main 
motive.  The  act  of  Jael,  at  first  sight,  appears  a 
solitary  act,  and  the  agent  appears  devoted  only 
to  her  one  dreadful  work ;  but  let  us  look  around, 
and  we  see  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  Israelitish 
body  ;  whose  rescue  from  the  foe  is  evidently 
the  great  stimulus  to  the  act."     (P.  166.) 

Two  volumes  of  sermons  (one  Pa/rochial,  one  Uni- 
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versify)  are  beautifully  printed  by  Messrs.  Riving- 
ton.  They  are  both  posthnmons  volumes,  and 
did  not  receive  the  author's  final  corrections ; 
yet  they  made  a  surprise  amongst  readers  who  do 
not  often  meet  anything  very  startling  —  the 
sermon-reading  world.  These  are  not  even  the 
parochial  essays  which  are  read  in  the  synagogue 
every  Sabbath  day.  Just  as  Brookfield  gave  a 
new  turn  to  an  old  text,  as  already  quoted — 
"  Thatyour  prayers  he  not  hindered  " — so  here  Mozley 
turns  an  old  doctrine  in  a  new  direction.  Most 
people  take  texts  which  speak  of  temptation  as  a 
discipline  and  a  sorrow,  if  possible  to  be  avoided, 
anyhow  to  be  endured.  Mozley  seizes  the  other 
side  of  it — "  Tew/ptoiation  treated  as  opportwnity  " 
is  his  subject,  and  ^^ Blessed  is  the  mem  that  endwreth 
temptation  "  his  text.  Mozley 's  University  ser- 
mons took  the  world  by  surprise;  and  people  said 
one  to  another,  "  There  are  then,  it  seems,,  fresh 
fields  to  be  discovered,  even  in  the  overworked 
world  of  homiletic  literature."  The  Spectator^  in 
reviewing  these  sermons,  said:  "The  Christian 
faith  has,  in  Canon  Mozley,  appealed  to  a  certain 
original  faculty  of  the  kind  which  we  call '  genius,^ 
He  seems  to  have  an  instinctive  sympathy  with 
the  subtler  shades  of  Christ's  teaching,  so  as  to 
make  it  suddenly  seem  new  to  us,  as  well  as  more 
wonderful  than  ever." 

.    In  several  perusals  of  this  wonderful  volume,  I 
find  so  many  passages  (on  account  of  their  power 
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and  freshness)  marked  for  qnotation,  that  I  feel 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  review  the  work 
within  reasonable  compass  is  to  take  one  sermon 
as  a  representative  of  the  whole  volume,  and  con- 
fine myself  to  it.     And  I  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  The  Reversed  of  Human  Judgments  as  the 
most  notable,  on  account  of  the  treatment,  and 
also  of  the  subject-matter  which  it  deals  with. 
Who  has  not  felt  doubt,  while  pursuing  his  pas- 
toral duties,  that  human  elements  mingle  with 
the  self- congratulations  amidst  which  he  urges  a 
successful  career  ?     Who  does  not  feel  qualms  of 
conscience,   whether   the  motive   is    not   partly 
human,  which  excites  him  to  Bhoxxt,'*'^  Come  and  see 
my  zeal  for  the  Lord  ''  ?    Who  does  not  sometimes, 
while  seeking  his  own  ends,  exclaim,  ^^  I  have  been 
very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  "  ?  Does  not 
worldliness  mix  itself  up  with  next-worldliness  in 
humap  calculations  ?     So  pleasant  is  it  to  be  the 
hero  of  an  Evangelical  tea  and  bible  party^  or  to 
claim  the  privileges  of  a  cassocked  priest.    To  un- 
weave this  subtle  web,  to  pick  out  the  adulterated 
substances  from  the  true  leaven,  is  the  object  of 
this  ethical  treatise. 

The  sermon.  The  Beversal  of  Human  Judgments 
is  the  fourth  in  Mozley's  University  sermons. 
The  text,  *'  Many  that  are  first  shall  he  last,  and 
iJie  last  shall  hefirst,^^  ushers  in  the  exordium  which 
is  very  striking  and  natural — viz.,  that  every  per- 
son of  reflection  must  have  often  come  to  the  con-  ^ 
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clnsion,  '*  that  the  final  judgment  will  tnrn  out  to 
be  a  great  subversion  of  hnman  estimates  of  men." 
Yet  even  here  he  finely  observes,  "  The  world's 
judgments,  though  transient,  are  to  be  respected," 
as  coming  up  to  an  outward,  though  deceitful, 
standard  of  what  is  to  be  admired  and  copied. 
Such  vercUcts,  though  achieved  by  deceit,  in  a 
world  of  appearances,  may  have  their  uses  and 
elevating  tendencies. 

He  then  transfers  the  scene,  and  limits  it,  in 
the  present  consideration,  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
religious  professor,  whether  conscious  or  not  of 
his  self-deception.  And  then,  by  one  of  those 
well -applied  texts  of  Scripture,  he  says :  "  Not 
only  did  our  Lord  say,  *  The  last  shall  be  first,' 
&c.,  but  that  this  should  apply  chiefly  to  religious 
actors  in  the  mission  field.  '  In  thy  name  we 
have  cast  out  devils,  and  done  many  wonderful- 
works,'  to  which  Christ's  reply  will  be,  *  I  never 
knew  you.' 

"  Now  this  is  a  very  remarkalble  prophecy,  be- 
cause, in  the  very  first  start  of  Christianity,  it 
looks  through  its  success  and  universal  reception 
into  an  ulterior  result  of  that  victory — a  counter- 
feit profession  of  it.  It  sees,  before  the  first 
nakedness  of  its  birth  is  over,  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  religion,  which  it  is  worth  while  for 
others  to  pay  homage  to,  because  it  reflects  credit 
on  its  champions.  Our  Lord  anticipates  the  time 
when  active  zeal  for  Himself  will  be  no  guarantee. 
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And  we  may  note  the  difference  between  Christ 
and  hnman  founders.  The  latter  are  too  glad  of 
any  zeal  in  their  favour  to  examine  very  strictly 
the  tone  and  quality  of  it.  Not  so  our  Lord.  Ho 
does  not  want  it,  even  for  Himself,  unless  it  is 
pure  in  the  individual,"     (P.  76.) 

"  Thus  we  find  religious  leaders,  men  of  influence 
in  the  religious  world,  who  spread  and  push  for- 
ward by  gifts  of  elequence,  and  powers  of  mind, 
the  truths  of  his  religion,  which  yet  He  will  not 
accept,  because  of  a  secret  corruptness  in  the  aim 
and  spirit  with  which  they  did  their  work.  Men 
of  this  stamp  speak  with  the  air  of  people  whose 
claims  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  others,  and  by 
numbers,  and  they  have  no  doubt  of  their  own 
assured  position  in  Grod's  kingdom. 

"  The  sphere,  then,  of  many  of  whom  the  esti- 
mate will  be  reversed  was  a  religious  one — viz., 
the  Church,  and  this  was  a  remarkable  prop  to 
them.  Now,  with  respect  to  this,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  Church  is  undoubtedly  in  design 
a  spiritual  society ;  but  it  is  also  a  society  of  this 
world  as  well.  And  it  depends  upon  the  inward 
motive  of  a  man  whether  it  be  to  him  a  spiritual 
society^  or  a  worldly  one.  The  Church,  as  soon  as 
ever  it  is  embodied  in  a  visible  collection  or  society 
of  men,  who  bring  into  it  human  nature,  with 
human  influences,  regards,  points  of  view,  esti- 
mates, aims,  and  objects, — I  say  the  Church,  from 
the  moment  it  thus  embodies  itself  in  a  human 
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society,  is  the  world.  Individnal  sonls  in  it  con- 
vert into  reality  tliie  High-professed  principles  of 
the  body ;  but  the  active  stock  of  motives  in  it 
are  the  motives  of  human  nature/' 

The  Professor  then  shows  how  a  great  political 
leader  subordinates  everything  to  his  success  as  a 
party  chieftain  ;  and  then  points  out  how  the  same 

a 

class  of  motived  act  upon  a  religious  leader. 

"  Is  there  not  as  much  human  glory  in  the 
brilliant  summit  of  religious  prosely  tism  as  in  the 
triumph  of  a  certain  set  of  political  principles  ? 
Is  it  not  a  temporal,  an  earthly,  and  a  worldly 
reward  to  be  called,  Rabbi,  Rabbi  P  Christ  said 
it  was.  If,  then,  one  of  the  greatest  critics  of 
man  could  speak  of  the  muddy  sov/rce  of  the  lustre 
of  human  nature^  the  scrutiny  may  be  carried  as 
well  to  a  religious  as  a  political  sphere.  So  far  as 
religion  only  supplies  a  man  of  keen  earthly  sus- 
ceptibilities, and  desire  of  a  place  in  the  world, 
with  a  subject  or  an  arena,  so  far  that  man  stands 
on  the  same  ground  with  a  politician  who  is 
stimulated  by  this  aim.  .  .  .  The  ambition  of  the 
clerical  order  has  always  been  attended  by  pecu-. 
liarly  repulsive  features,  which  have  been  dis- 
criminated by  the  moral  sense  of  mankind." 
(P.  82.) 

"  One  would  not  exclude  from  the  sphere  of 
religion  the  motive  of  esprit  de  corps. 

**  Doubtless  if,  according  to  St.  Paul,  *  he  who 
desireth  the  office  of  a  bishop,  desireth  a  good 
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work/  so  one  who  has  a  mission  to  do  some  good 
work,  has  a  noble  office  assigned  to  him.  Still, 
where  life  is  too  prominently  regarded  in  this  light, 
the  view  of  life  as  a  mission  tends  to  supersede 
the  view  of  it  as  trial  and  probation.  The  mission 
becomes  the  final  cause  of  life.  The  generality  may 
be  born  to  do  their  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them ;  bat  in 
their  own  case  the  mission  overlaps  and  puts  into 
the  shade  the  general  purpose  of  life  as  pro- 
bation. 

"It  is  plain  that  eloquence,  imagination,  ora- 
tory, are  no  more  moral  gifts  than  riches,  health, 
strength,  or  noble  birth  are.  Nevertheless,  take 
them  in  actual  life,  with  the  efiPect  they  produce, 
and  observe  what  a  wonderful  likeness  and  image 
of  what  is  moral  they  seem  to  create  ! 

"  Take  some  well-disposed  person,  and  suppose 
him  suddenly  to  be  left  an  enormous  fortune.  He 
would  feel  himself  so  much  better  a  man  at  once. 
He  would  seem  to  be  suddenly  endowed  with  a  new 
large-heartedness  and  benevolence.  He  would 
picture  himself  the  generous  patron,  the  large 
dispenser  of  charity,  the  promoter  of  all  good 
schemes.  The  power  to  become  such  would  look 
like  a  new  disposition. 

"  Action,  then,  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  over- 
powering eflFects  of  great  gifts,  are  what  produce, 
in  a  great  degree,  what  we  call  the  canonizcUion  of 
men,  the  popular  judgment  which  sets  them  up, 
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morally  and  spiritually,  npon  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  which  professes  to  be  a  prestalment, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Church  or  of  religious 

society,  of  the  final  judgment Tet  how 

often  we  mistake— what  a  vast  system  of  secrecy 
the  moral  world  is,  how  low  down  in  a  man 
sometimes  (not  always),  lies  the  fundamental 
motive  which  sways  his  life  !  "     (P.  88.) 

"  Sometimes  one  who  did  not  promise  much, 
comes  out  at  a  moment  of  trial  strikingly  and 
favourably ;  out  of  the  eater  comes  forth  meat,  and 
out  of  a  state  of  sin  there  springs  the  soul  of 
virtue.  The  act  of  the  thief  on  the  cross  is  one  of 
these  surprises.  Up  to  the  time  he  was  judged  he 
was  a  thief,  and  from  a  thief  he  became  a  saint. 

'^It  is  upon  such  a  train  of  thought  as  this, 
that  we  raise  ourselves  to  the  reception  of  that 
solemn  sentence  which  Scripture  has  inscribed  on 
the  curtain  which  hangs  down  before  the  judgment 
seat,  the  first  shall  he  last,  a/nd  the  last  first.  The 
secrets  of  the  tribunal  are  guarded,  and  yet  a 
finger  points  which  seem  to  say — Beyond,  in  this 
direction,  behind  this  veil — things  are  difierent 
from  what  you  have  looked  for.'* 

It  is  said  of  a  great  living  statesman  and  scholar 
that  on  being  asked  if  he  were  to  be  cast  on  a  desert 
island  and  only  able  to  rescue  three  books  from 
the  shipwreck,  which  he  would  choose  to  have  the 
power  of  selecting  p  he  replied  :  "  The  works  of 
Shakespeare,  Bishop  Joseph  Butler's  works — the 
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Sermons  and  Analogy — and  John  Henry  Newman^s 
Sermons"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
and  donbly  so  in  law-makers  and  statesmen. 
These  three  writers,  Shakespeare,  Butler,  and 
Newman,  deal  with  human  nature,  the  passions, 
morals,  and  all  things  which  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  conscience.  And  they  are  solid  writers, 
of  whom  it  is  possible  to  digest  only  a  small  por- 
tion at  a  time ;  they  are  essences,  and  may  not  be 
hurried  over.  The  choice  of  the  statesman  com- 
mends itself  to  every  well-read  man's  understand- 
ing. Of  this  nature  is  Mozley's  contribution  to 
our  body  of  ethics.  The  Beversai  of  Human  Judg» 
msnts  would  make  a  fit  sequel  to  Bishop  Butler's 
Sermons  on  Balaam,  and  Self-deceit,  and  complete 
the  trilogy,  by  applying  the  principle  "  of  self- 
deception  to  the  particular  province  of  successful 
leaders  in  religious  movements." 

Books  of  this  kind,  which  men  of  the  old  Oxford 
school  were  wont  to  study  in  conjunction  with  their 
science,  and  by  no  others  can  Aristotle's  Ethics  be 
equally  well  illustrated,  are  precisely  the  studies 
which  formed  the  great  preachers  of  this  century. 
It  is  the  neglect  of  this  school  of  writers  which 
leaves  men  not  only  shallow  and  commonplace, 
but  contented  in  their  shallowness.  Mozley's 
volumes  are  to  be  welcomed  as  a  recent  addition 
to  ethical  literature :  they  think  with  us  while  we 
read  and  enjoy  them,  they  take  us  by  the  hand 
and  cause    us   to  think  so  pleasantly,  that    we 
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hardly  perceive  we  are  engaged  in  any  mental 
exercise ;  things  and  ideas  which  have  been  float- 
ing like  clouds  before  onr  vision,  here  by  the  light 
thrown  on  them  by  the  hand  of  an  enchanter, 
assume  form  and  shape,  and  we  recognize  the 
thoughts  which  we  had  dim  aspirations  after,  but 
knew  not  how  to  express. 

I  will  conclude  with  an  extract  from  the  Preface 
to  his  Sermons,  which  Bishop  Butler  put  forth  in 
1729 : — "  People  habituate  themselves  to  let  things 
pass  through  their  minds,  rather  than  to  think  on 
them.  I  have  often  wished  that  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  lay  before  people,  nothing  in  matters  of 
argument  but  principles,  and  leave  them  to  draw 
conclusions  themselves.  The  great  number  of 
books  and  papers  of  amusement,  have  in  part 
occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with,  this 
idle  way  of  reading  and  considering  things.  Re- 
view and  attention,  and  even  forming  a  judgment 
becomes  a  fatigue."     (P.  6.) 

Bishop  Joseph  Butler,  Cardinal  J.  H.  Newman, 
and  Professor  James  Mozley  are  kindred  spirits, 
worthy  to  rest  on  the  same  shelf  of  a  theological 
library.  The  sale  of  Mozley's  works  has  not  been 
very  extensive,  because  they  are  books  for  theo- 
logians and  scholars  (whose  name  is  not  Legion), 
but  one  may  prophesy  that  their  fame  will  be 
enduring  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written. 
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EEQIUS  PBOFESSOR  QF  HEBREW  AND  CANON  OF 
CHRIST  CHURCH,  OXFORD. 

1800—1882. 

"...  .  qui  sibi  fidet — 
Dux  regit  examen  .  .   .  ." 

Horace,  1  Ep.  xix.  23. 

"  Dr.  Fusey  was  a  man  of  large  designs ;  he  had  a  hopeful, 
sanguine  mind ;  he  had  no  fear  of  others ;  he  was  haunted 
by  no  intellectual  perplexities." — John  Henbt,  Cabdinal 
Newman. 

"  At  the  Reformation  a  limb  was  ill  set ;  it  must  be  broken 
again  to  be  put  right." — R.  Hurkell  Froudb's  Remains. 

^HAT  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in 'his  ser- 
mon on  Elijah,  calls  ^*  the  glory  of  a 
constant  will,"  a  settled  purpose,  is  the 
key-note  of  Dr.-  Pnsey's  success  as  a  leader.  If 
men  have  confidence  in  their  leader,  they  will 
follow  him,  as  men  followed  Wellington,  or  as  the 
tenth  legion  followed  Caesar.  No  two  men  ever 
differed  more  in  this  than  Newman  and  Pnsey : 
Newman  was  like  a  pilot,  with  his  hand  on  the 
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windlass  which  would  draw  up  the  anchor  and  let 
the  ship  drift ;   Pusey  was  like  a  man  who  had 
cast  anchor  resolutely  and  for  ever.     He  always 
said  he  would  do  one  thing  for  the  Church  of 
England — live  and  die  in  her  communion.     New- 
man said  many  years  ago,  he  never  thought  Pusey 
near  Rome.     When  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
Oxford  movement,  many  of  the  party  went  out 
from  the  Anglican  Church,  Pusey  spoke  with  no 
uncertain  sound,  and  the  part  he  has  played  ever 
since  has  been  that  of  firm,  outspoken  attachment 
to  this  Church  (comprehensive  as  he  thought  it)  ; 
and  this  has  done  much  to  strengthen  and  sustain 
the  High  Church  party,  and  has,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  drawn  out  a  most  remarkable  outburst 
of  gratitude,  from  many  who  could  not  have  gone  all 
lengths  with  him.    His  deep  piety  and  charity,  com- 
bined with  his  vast  erudition,  of  course  strength- 
ened his  position  as  a  leader  of  the  party,  but 
his  decision  of  character  was  the  key  to  the  pro- 
minent position  which  he  held.     And  who  shall 
say  that  men  were  not  right  in  fixing  his  name  to 
,  the  movement  instead  of  Newman's  or  Keble's  ? 
And  nations  and  people  generally  are  right  in  the 
nicknames  they  give  to  movements.     Dr.  Pusey 
had  very  little  encouragement   to   give   to   the 
minutisQ  of  ritualism — ceremonial  and  dresses — 
these  he  rather  left  to  his  followers  to  select  for 
themselves.     But  in  dogmatic  teaching  he  spoke 
with  great  authority,  and  laid  down  doctrine  with 
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great  exactness,  and  did  not  speak  of  it  as  if  tole- 
ration ought  to  be  accorded  to  any  other  views, 
except  the  charity  we  all  render  to  mistaken  sin- 
cerity.    Dr.  Newman,  in  his  story  of  "  Loss  and 
G«.in,*'  describes  two  teachers,  one  whose  direc- 
tions were  vague  and  pointless,  the  other  who  laid 
down  exact  dogma.     '*  This  is  Apostolic,  that  is 
in  the  Fathers ;  St.  Cyprian  affirms  this,  St.  Au- 
gustine denies  that ;  this  is  safe,  that  is  wrong ; 
I  bid  you,  I  forbid  you."     Pusey  knew  how  to 
give  the  word  of  command,  and  the  clergy  believed 
him.     And  he  had  not  only  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  but  other  courage  of  no  common  order. 
He  was  always  ready  to  share  the  opprobrium 
which  fell  upon  any  of  the  younger  clergy,  even 
if  he  did  not  quite  sympathize  with  their  move- 
ments, and  his  last  written  words  were  in  defence 
of  Mr.  S.  F.  Green  in  Lancaster  Gaol.     At  the 
same  time  he  always  recommended  the  clergy  not 
to  advance  in  ritual,  or  in  other  ways,  faster  than 
they  could  carry  their  following  with  them — which 
was  wise  advice,  and  worthy  of  a  good  strategist, 
and  the  violation  of  which  has  led  many  impe- 
tuous spirits  into  trouble. 

What  was  his  definite  creed  is  the  important 
question?  Though  he  never  attempted  any  conceal- 
ment or  reserve  in  dogma,  perhaps  this  is  a  question 
by  a  young  reader  in  theology,  not  easily  answered. 
But  by  reading  the  prefaces  to  his  parochial  and 
to  his  University  sermons,  certain  other  books  of 
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his,  and  chiefly  the  three  letters  which  form  his 
Eirenicon  with  Rome,  an  approximate  notion  may 
be  formed.  The  first  letter  of  his  Eirenicon  is  ad- 
dressed to  Keble,  and  the  two  last  to  Newman ; 
they  range  over  the  time  between  1864  and  1870. 
I  believe  while  Newman  was  giving  up  the  An- 
glican position,  as  to  his  mind  untenable,  and  Ward 
was  in  his  "  Ideal "  defaming  the  Pi:otestant 
movement  altogether,  Pusey  was  maintaining  the 
elasticity  of  the  English  formularies  and  articles, 
and  saying  that  Rome  (properly  understood  and 
reduced)  and  Anglicanism  (washed  of  ultra-puri- 
tanism  and  properly  interpreted)  were  two  circles 
which,  revolving  on  different  axes,  yet  cut  far  into 
each  other ;  having  contact  not  only  at  any  given 
point,  but  in  almost  all  their  parts,  the  supremacy 
and  infallibility  of  the  Pope  excepted. 

A  leading  writer  amongst  Nonconformists  says 
this  year :  *'  Dr.  Pusey  would  go  no  lengths  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  judged  by  its  val- 
gar  faith  and  ordinary  practices.  But  neither 
do  Roman  Catholics  of  superior  intelligence. 
His  rejection  of  Papal  Infallibility  would  pre- 
clude him  from  being  accounted  a  good  modem 
Papist.  His  faith  was  that  of  the  more  enligh- 
tened Romanists  of  the  naturalized  English  or 
GhiUican  schools."  (Wesleycm  Magazine^  Mslj, 
1883.) 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  I  may  quote  p.  44 
of  Pusey's  second  letter  to  Cardinal  Newman,  in 

D  D 
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the  Evrenicon :  "  It  has  been  promised  to  certain 
indiyidnals,  on  joining  the  Roman  Communion, 
that  it  should  not  be  required  of  them  to  invoke 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  one,  some  twenty  years  ago, 
was  allowed  to  say  the  litany  of  Jesus  instead  6f 
the  litany  of  Loretto.  Why  should  not  what  has 
been  allowed  to  individuals^  he  aUoioed  to  a  nation,  or 
rather  to  many  nations  (for  such  the  English  are)  ; 
why  should  we  not,  in  ease  of  re-union,  be  allowed 
to  pray,  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the 
holy  army  of  martyrs,  prayed  ?  *' 

We  may  call  Pusey  "  happy  now  he  is  at  the 
end,^'  as  the  Greek  proverb  says,  and  say  that  he 
never  wavered,  and  that  he  was  prudent  in  coun- 
cil and  firm  of  purpose.  To  say  that  the  same 
leaven  worked  equally  well  in  all  minds,  would 
be  unwise,  with  history  against  us.  How  many 
of  the  clergy  at  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  a  church 
built  by  Pusey,  went  over  to  Rome,  a  chapter  in 
the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Hook's  biography  tells  ; 
and  that  several  of  the  good  Charles  Lowder's 
assistants  at  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks,  also  went 
over  to  that  ancient  Church,  is  chronicled  in  his 
biography,  lately  published.  The  premisses  which 
led  Newman  and  Maskell,  Allies  and  Dodsworth 
to  Rome,  were  worked  out  by  Pusey  so  as  to  show 
an  Anglican  result,  and  his  sincerity  no  one  calls 
in  question. 

Charles  Eangsley,  in  his  Westminster  Abbey 
sermon  (the  passage  is  quoted  at  length  at  the 
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end  of  my  sketch  of  him),  has  shown  that  the 
Eyangelical  morement  was  the  mother  of  all 
quickened  life  in  every  Church.  Cambridge,  of 
'  the  light  hlue^  went  well  to  the  front  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  but  about  1833  the  dark  blue 
began  to  draw  ahead,  and  the  voice  was  heard  on 
the  Isis,  "  Lean  well  over  your  stretchers,  feather 
high,  and  pull  your  oars  well  home." 

The  reasons  why  some  such  movement  was  sure 
to  come,  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  political  ele- 
ment, though  much  the  smallest  factor  in  the 
necessity,  must  be  mentioned  shortly.  Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  ten  Irish  bishoprics — with  the  threats  of 
Earl  Grey  of  reform  in  liturgy  and  bishops' 
palaces — ^roused  Tory  feeling,  and  made  Newman 
say  that  the  ultimate  boundary  of  Liberalism  was 
the  negation  of  all  dogmatic  truth.  In  his  mono- 
graph of  Arthur  Clough,  Mr.  Waddington  has  this 
passage :  *'  Amongst  the  tedious  customs  of  those 
days  was  the  style  of  long,  dreary,  Low  Church 
services  in  buildings  whitewashed  and  dedicated 
to  the  holiness  of  ugliness.  The  Low  Church  school 
was  a  house  ready  to  fall  through  of  its  own  weak- 
ness. The  Tractarian  movement  would  have  done 
good  if  they  had  contented  themselves  by  intro- 
ducing light  into  Church  services,  and  by  getting 
rid  of  the  dulness  which  soothed  our  ancestors' 
slumbers  on  the  sabbath-days.     But  this  did  not 
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content  them.  The  further  object  which  tbej  had 
in  view  was  to  raise  np  and  restore  the  ancient 
power  of  the  Chnrch,  with  a  view  to  resisting  the 
Liberalism  and  other  revolutionary  tendencies 
which  they  conceived  to  have  set  in  with  the 
Keform  Bill.  Newman  had,  by  the  perusal  of 
the  Christian  Yea/r,  been  .brought  to  believe  that 
the  ancient  forms  of  the  Church  might  be  re- 
stored to  their  position  of  spiritual  symbols,  and 
that  a  Neo-Catholicism  might  take  the  place  of 
Protestantism.'* 

There  could  be  no  question  but  that,  as  soon  as 
scholars  began  to  search  the  records  of  early  his- 
toric Christianity,  they  would  find  many  things 
which  th^  Evangelicals  had  overlooked.  As  Dr. 
Hook  put  it,  "  The  Low  Church  told  us  what 
Christ  had  done  for  U8^  the  High  Church  set  to 
work  to  teach  us  what  He  could  do  i/a  us"  In  the 
preface  to  his  Parochial  /Serwows  in  1848,  Pusey 
says  :  "  Those  who  have  received  the  fuller  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  from  the  first,  have  not  to  call 
upon  the  Evangelicals  to  lay  aside  anything  they 
believe,  but  to  propose  a  fuller  belief  to  them. 
Their  errors  consist  in  denials.  When  that  fuller 
belief  is,  by  the  grace  of  God,  received,  whatever 
errors  cleave  to  any  teachings  of  a  Church  will 
drop  off,  as  a  substance  held  in  solution  is  psurted 
with  and  precipitated,  when  that  is  poured  into 
it,  to  which  that  which  so  holds  it  has  greater 
aflSnity." 
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Then  in  the  preface  to  his  Sermons  at  the  Uni- 
versityy  1859-1872,  he  says :  "  The  writer  had,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  thrown  himself  into  the 
JTractarian  movement  as  an  eflPeetive  means  of 
bringing  to  the  conseionsness  of  the  members  of 
the  Charch  of  England  catholic  truths  taught  of 
old  within  her,  pre-sapposed  in  her  formularies, 
but  unhappily  overlaid  or  watered  down  in  the 
meagre  practical  teaching  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury." 

Besides  what  a  search  into  primitive  Chris- 
tianity would  reveal,  the  study  of  the  Reforma- 
tion would  lead  men  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the 
early  Church  was  reflected  as  an  exact  image  in 
our  own  ;  and  in  balancing  the  arguments  between 
the  various  disputants  at  the  conferences  which 
altered  the  Prayer  Book,  the  more  or  less  of 
Catholicism,  and  the  more  or  less  of  Puritanism 
and  Calvinism  would  be  jealously  weighed  in  the 
balance. 

And  yet  another  motive  power  would  come 
into  play,  the  hatred  of  gloom  and  whitewash, 
and  the  natural  love  of  cheerful  religion  and 
music  and  architecture  would  be  sure  to  carry 
the  day.  The  progress  of  society  and  of  the  arts 
would  enlist  the  handmaids  of  religion  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple. 

Again,  when  preaching  had  exhausted  its  powers, 
men  would  naturally  look  for  other  things  which 
would  draw  a  congregation,  and  thus  ritual,  and 
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dress,  and  decorative  art  would  be  welcome  gnests, 
and  the  house  of  God  wonld  gradually  become 
"  exceeding  magnifical."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  much  music  and  the  introduction  of. 
Hymns  J  Ancient  and  Modem  has  done  to  draw  men. 
to  church.  The  sale  has  been  over  a  million 
copies  a  year  for  twenty  years.  Even  in  Non- 
conformist chapels  architecture  and  chanting  are 
beginning  to  take  their  place.  Dulness  and  de- 
formity are  beloved  by  no  one  when  they  have 
once  seen  a  better  state  of  things. 

Newman  has  said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  had  influences  pre- 
paring men's  minds  for  the  Oxford  movement ; 
and  Canon  Oakeley,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the 
movement,  says  that,  "  from  Dr.  Lloyd's  teaching 
he  had  received  entirely  new  notions  of  Catholics 
and  of  Catholic  doctrine."  Bishop  Lloyd,  by  his 
speech  and  vote,  supported  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  grievously  offended  all  parties,  for  feel- 
ing ran  high  at  that  time.  Dr.  Pnsey  says :  "  The 
publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews^  and  the  tide  of 
unbelief  which  they  let  loose  upon  our  Oxford 
students,  fulfilled  that  remarkable  presaging  voice 
of  J.  H.  Newman,  whilst  yet  among  us,  '  The 
heads  of  houses  may  crush  Tractariam>ism,  and  then 
iJiey  will  ha/oe  to  do  with  Germanism,'' "  Dr.  Pusey, 
between  the  time  of  taking  his  degree  and  his 
Hebrew  professorship,  had  spent  much  time  visit- 
ing  German  universities,  and  gauging  Grerman 
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thought.  The  two  books  which  he  published  on 
these  subjects  he  ordered  in  his  will  by  no  means 
to  be  reprinted.  He  entered  the  arena  well 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  religious  systems, 
and  never  relaxed  his  studies  through  a  long  life 
of  doubtful  health,  as  a  few  days  before  his  death 
he  was  preparing  for  his  duties  as  a  professor  on 
the  re-assembling  of  the  university. 

Of  the  three  who  met  at  Hursley  Vicarage  in 
September,  1865,  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  Keble, 
it  seems,  made  the  first  move  in  what  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  the  Oxford  movement,  and  New- 
man the  second.  Pusey  came  in  later,  and  gave 
them  a  position — as  Canon  of  Ohristchurch — and 
ultimately  gave  his  name  to  the  movement.  For 
Newman,  in  the  Apologia,  notices  Keble's  sermons 
on  "  National  Apostacy  "  as  the  acorn  from  which 
the  oak  grew.  This  sermon — which  is  the  sixth 
in  Keble's  volume  of  Sermons,  Academicail  cmd 
Occasional,  published,  with  a  long  preface,  in 
1847,  was  preached  July  14th,  1833,  before  the 
Judges  of  Assize  at  St.  Mary's — notices  "  the 
suppression  of  certain  Irish  sees  contrary  to  the 
suffrages  of  the  bishops  of  England  and  Ireland." 
At  Archdeacon  Dealtry's  visitation  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  Sept.  27,  1836,  John  Keble  preached 
another  striking  sermon,  published  in  the  same 
volume,  and  entitled,  "  Primitive  Tradition  Re- 
cognized in  Holy  Scripture."  In  1827,  Keble 
had  become  the  poet  of  the  movement  by  the 
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publication   in  Jane,   1827,  of  that    xnarrellons 
work,  the  Cliristian  Year. 

On  September  9th,  1833,  appeared  the  first  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  from  Newman's  pen,  be- 
ginning, "  t  am  bnt  one  of  yourselves — a  Pres- 
byter— speak  I  must,  for  the  times  are  very  eyil, 
yet  no  one  speaks  against  them."  Three  months 
afterwards  Pusey  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
movement  and  contributed  his  tract  on  Fasting. 
In  18.35  and  1836  Pusey  contributed  his  tract  on 
Baptism,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Bev.  Charles 
Marriott  began  the  Library  of  the  Fathers.  Thus 
the  thing  grew. 

Dr.  Pusey's  steady  championship  of  Miss  Sellon 
and  the  Sisters  at  Plymouth,  contributed  to  esta- 
blish the  usefulness  of  woman's  work  in  the 
Church,  which  has  now  passed  out  of  the  re- 
gions of  controversy  into  that  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  author  of  the  Christian  Year  belonged  in 
his  birth  to  the  last  century,  being  born  in  1792. 
Pusey  (who,  like  Newman,  was  bom  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century)  outlived  him  sixteen  years. 
Keble  came  from  a  family  which  had  kept  up  the 
feelings  and  piety  of  the  Nonjurors  ;  Newman 
sprang  from  the  Evangelical  party,  and  Pusey, 
whose  original  family  name  was  Bouverie,  was 
the  younger  son  of  a  half-brother  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Radnor.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Philip  (who  was  an  authority  on  farming),  E.  B. 
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Pusey   succeeded   to   tlie   family  estate,   twelve 
miles  from  Oxford. 

The  Bouveries  were  of  Flemish  extraction,  not 
without  a  strain  of  Norman  blood ;  settling  origi- 
nally at  Canterbury,  they  raised  themselves  as 
Turkish  merchants  to  wealth  and  station.  The 
name  of  Pusey  and  the  estate  at  Pusey  came  into 
the  family  by  the  marriage  of  Pusey's  father. 
Passing  through  Eton,  B.  B.  Pusey  took  a  first 
class  in  classics  in  1822,  became  Fellow  of  Oriel, 
1824,  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  1828  ;  thus  for 
fifty- four  years  he  dwelt  in  one  house  in  Christ 
Church  College,  in  Tom  Quad.  Soon  after  his 
election  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Hebrew  he 
married  a  Miss  Raymond  Barker,  but  in  ten  years 
was  left  a  widower,  and  did  not  marry  again.  In 
his  eighty-second  year  he  passed  away  quietly  at 
Ascot  Priory,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  be 
laid  by  the  side  of  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Christ 
Church,  with  a  great  following,  Cardinal  New- 
man being  represented  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Hutton. 

Canon  Liddon,  from  whom,  I  believe,  we  may 
expect  a  memoir  of  Dr.-  Pusey,  said  at  the  meet- 
ing at  Lord  Salisbury's :  '*  In  the  sad  autumn  of 
1845,  when  we  lost  the  genius  whom  the  world 
knows  as  Cardinal  Newman,  when  men's  hearts 
were  failing  and  everyone  was  suspected,  when 
friends  who  had  gone  were  beckoning  him  to 
follow,  and  opponents  who  were  exasperated  were 
bidding  him  depart,  Dr.  Pusey  stood  firm.     And 
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the  Gonseqnence  of  his  firmness  upon  hundreds  at 
that  time,  and  upon  much  larger  numbers  since, 
cannot  easily  be  calculated.'* 

Those  who  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  crisis, 
when  Newman  and  many  illustrious  souls  had 
left  us,  and  the  six  doctors  had  condemned  Pusey's 
sermon  on  the  Eucharist  (containing  the  doctrine 
of  consubstantiation),  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
extreme  party  of  Anglicans  would  clear  out  and 
leave  the  Church  in  its  old  Protestantism ;  must 
be  wonderfully  surprised  to  see  how  the  Oxford 
movement  has  gradually  spread.  Sometimes 
ebbing,  sometimes  flowing,  but  still  in  the  last 
four  decades,  having  had  an  onward  roU,  aided  by 
the  arguments  from  patristic  theology,  and  men's 
love  of  something  beyond  what  Evangelical  piety 
had  set  forth,  until  a  more  ornate  ritual  and  good 
music  has  taken  possession  not  only  of  towns,  but 
gone  through  by-ways  into  country  hamlets  ; 
whitewashed  tabernacles,  with  the  local  talent  of 
the  parish  band  in  the  gallery,  have  given  way  to 
the  beauty  of  architectural  ornament  and  surpliced 
choirs,  and  the  remotest  Thule  of  our  isle  cries 
out,  "  These  men  who  have  turned  the  world  up- 
side down,  have  come  here  also  !  " 

The  sermon  for  which  Dr.  Pusey  was  suspended 
has  been  more  than  authorized  by  the  Bennett 
Judgment.  Perhaps  Dr.  Pusey's  sermon  on  Sin 
after  Baptism,  from  Hebrews  vi.,  is  the  one  which 
people  were  most  unwilling  to  receive.   The  idea, 
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of  course,  came  to  his  mind  so  strongly,  that  no 
sin  after  baptism  conld  be  as  completely  washed 
out  as  sins  over  which  the  waters  of  baptism  have 
passed,  from  his  deep  views  of  the  hatefulness  of 
sin  to  a  pure  God.  Bat  the  alternative  to  some 
minds  might  suggest  itself,  that  if  this  is  so, 
baptism  should  be  the  last  act  of  life,  instead  of 
the  firsts  more  like  extreme  unction  than  the 
wicket  gate  of  entrance  to  Church  privileges. 
Whoever  is  interested  in  this  question  would  do 
well  to  read  Professor  Mozley's  article  on  Pusey 
in  the  second  volume  ol  his  collected  essays.  I 
will,  however,  quote  a  passage  from  Canon 
Stephens,  Life  and  Times  of  Chrysostom  :  "  In  at- 
tempting to  explain  why  Chrysostom  was  baptized 
as  an  adult,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  certain 
reasons  for  delaying  baptism  which  were  prevalent 
in  that  age.  It  may  sound  paradoxical  to  say, 
that  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  import  and 
effect  of  baptism,  contributed  in  two  ways  to  delay 
it.  It  was  considered  by  many  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  final  purgative  of  past  sin,  and  the  most 
complete  pledge  of  a  new  life  for  the  future.  To 
sin,  therefore,  before  baptism  was  comparatively 
harmless,  if  in  the  water  of  baptism  sin  could  be 
washed  away ;  but  sin  after  baptism  was,  if  not 
altogether  unpardonable,  at  least  fraught  with 
the  most  tremendous  perils.  Others,  from  dis- 
trust of  themselves,  did  not  like  to  bind  themselves 
to  such  strict  vows."     (P.  16.) 
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^^     •  

The  elders  in  the  University  were  averse   to 

the 'teaching  of  the  founder  of  the  Oxford  school, 
but  as  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  to  it,  but  an 
arid  and  lifeless  Evangelicalism  (out  of  which  a 
good  deal  of  the  zeal  of  the  founders  had  evapo- 
rated), the  rising  generation  hailed  the  new  phase 
of  religion,  and  Young  Oxford  added  many  recruits 
to  the  standard  of  Anglican  progress.  In  a 
memoir  of  A.  W.  Haddan,  his  brother  says : 
"  The  Oxford  society  of  those  days  was  thoroughly 
permeated  with  the  '  Church '  opinions  then  fast 
rising  into  notice  among  the  public  generally.  It 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  as  each  succes- 
sive class  list  came  out,  those  who  appeared  in  the 
highest  places  shared  almost  to  a  man  the  then 
prevalent  feelings  and  doctrines  of  the  place.  Nor 
considering  the  zeal,  self-denial,  and  true  un world- 
liness  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  those  who  were 
foremost  in  the  movement,  is  it  at  all  wonderful 
that  the  younger  part  of  the  University  were  so 
impressed  as  they  were  with  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  the  principles  held  by  them." 

I  have  not  introduced  Dr.Pusey's  name  amongst 
these  biographies,  simply  as  a  party  man,  and  the 
Coryphasus  of  Anglicanism,  but  because,  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  he  was  a  great  power  in  the  pulpit. 
Not  that  he  was  eloquent,  or  had  a  sympathetic 
voice,  or  any  of  the  gifts  which  the  world  says 
are  necessary  to  the  perfect  orator ;  but  he  carried 
weight,  from  his  position,  his  acknowledged  learn- 
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ing,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  patristic 
lore.  But  besides  all  this,  there  was  the  Weight  of 
his  great  piety,  and  a  life  sustained  by  constant 
communion  with  God,  like  that  of  a  primitive  saint. 
Moreover,  he  always  spoke  as  one  who  was  sure 
of  his  message  (he  spoke  with  authority,  and  not 
as  the  scribes)  ;  and  to  parody  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion of  the  really  great  man,  he  felt  himself 
worthy  of  being  considered  an  authority — being  an 
authority.  He  had  a  gospel  and  a  message  to 
deliver  ;  and  delivered  it  like  one  of  the  old 
prophets,  whose  commission  from  heaven  none 
could  gainsay. 

(a.)  In  1848  and  1853  he  published  two  volumes 
of  Parochial  Sermons,  which  are  much  more  en- 
joyable than  his  University  Sermons.  Like  them, 
they  are  loaded  with  passages  from  the  Fathers, 
interwoven  with  the  text,  and  are  unlike  the 
common  run  of  sermons  on  that  account,  but  are, 
as  far  as  may  be,  considering  the  loaded  style, 
simple  and  perspicuous. 

I  will  give  one  passage  from  the  "  Sermon  on 
Pasting,"  Sermon  X.  of  the  first  volume  :  "  Men 
say  they  ^fast  from  sin,*  Would  we  did  !  for  to 
fast  is  to  abstain  entirely.  Do  we  attain  the  sub- 
stance fully  by  neglecting  what  we  call  the 
shadow  ?  Reach  we  the  end  by  neglecting  the 
means  ?  Be  their  fasting  simply  self-denial. 
They,  then,  h&i  in  sjpeech,  who  never  make  the 
tongue  the  instrument  of  evil-speaking,  reproaches, 
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unkind  or  angry  words,  repeating  eril  (though 
true)  of*a  neighbour,  exalting  self,  depressing  a 
neighbour,  feeding  vanity  or  contention.  Thej 
fast  with  their  eyes,  who  gaze  not  after  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world ;  look  not  on  what  causes 
sinful  thoughts ;  use  not  sight  to  covet  the  things 
of  others ;  gratify  it  not  with  empty  show  and 
vain  attire ;  forbid  it  to  minister  to  the  appetite, 
self-indulgent  with  the  sight,  before  they  indulge 
their  other  appetites.  They  fast  with  their  earsj 
who  refuse  to  hear  words  that  do  hurt,  backbiting 
speech,  tales  of  evil,  idle  rumours  of  others,  cor- 
rupting language,  their  own  praise.  They  fast 
with  their  limbs,  who  avoid  luxury,  and  softness, 
and  sloth,  and  indolence,  use  simple  ways,  and 
are  ^  not  slothful  in  business,  serving  the  Lord.' 
They  fast  as  to  money,  who  deny  themselves  to 
give  to  the  poor ;  as  to  attvre,  who  wear  modest 
apparel ;  as  to  eminence,  who  take  the  lowest  place, 
and  see  others  first ;  as  to  esteem,  who  in  honour 
prefer  one  another,  and,  for  themselves,  long  for 
that  honour  which  cometh  from  God  only  ;  who 
conceal  as  much  as  possible  their  good  deeds, 
looking  to  the  reward  from  their  Father's  hands. 
In  anger,  it  is  to  return  goodwill  for  hatred, 
blessing  for  cursing — in  a  word,  it  is  in  all  things 
to  forego  self." 

'  Whether  it  is  owing  to  these  parochial  sermons 
being  written  in  Dr.  Pusey's  earlier  days,  before 
he  had  become  so  impregnated  with  patristic  lore, 
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or  that  he  was  able  to  command  simplicity  of 
diction  and  style,  when  writing  for  uneducated 
people  in  village  churches,  I  must  endorse  the 
saying  of  Robert  Suckling,  of  Bassage  (recorded 
in  his  life  by  Isaac  Williams)  :  "  A  child  may 
understand  and  enjoy  one  of  Dr.  Pasey's  parochial 
sermons." 

(b.)  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  his 
sermon  on  "  Sin  after  Baptism  "  in  print ;  and  I 
look  for  it  in  vain  in  his  University  Sermons,  The 
volume  which  was  preached  between  1859  and 
1872  begins  with  a  preface.  In  it,  Dr.  Pusey 
says,  Roman  controversy  having  subsided,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  preach  to  the  younger  part  of 
his  University  audience  on  practical  subjects ;  but 
then,  with  Essays  and  Reviews,  a  tide  of  unbelief 
was  let  loose  upon  the  students,  which  realized 
the  prophecies  that  Germanism  would  be  the  next 
enemy  to  be  encountered.  These  sermons  are  so 
derived  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  that, 
without  looking  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  one  is  not 
sure  whether  Dr.  Pusey  is  speaking  in  his  own 
language,  or  translating  passages  from  St.  Augus- 
tine and  his  other  favourite  authors.  This  gives 
such  a  general  heaviness  to  the  style — as  sermons 
to  be  read,  not  listened  to — that  the  volume  is  not 
tempting.  The  ninth  sermon  opens  with  an  anec« 
dote  which  reminds  one  more  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  than 
Dr.  Pusey,  excepting  that  it  issues  from  St.  Au- 
gustine.  ^'  A  certain  person,"  says  St.  Augustine, 
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"was  teased  by  some  flies.  In  this  plight,  a 
Manichee  lighted  on  him.  The  man  began  to 
protest  that  they  were  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and 
that  he  hated  them  with  all  his  heart.  The 
Manichee  immediately  put  the  question,  *  Who 
made  them  ?  '  The  man,  out  of  patience  with  his 
tormentors,  did  not  like  to  say  (though  he  was  a 
Catholic),  '  God  made  them,^  '  If  God  did  not  moJce 
them '  (continued  the  other),  '  who  did  ? '  *  Truly  ' 
(replied  the  man),  '  I  believe  the  devil  made  them,* 
The  Manichee,  without  a  moment's  pause,  con- 
tinued, '  If  the  fly  he  the  worhma/nship  of  tJis  devU 
(a^  your  good  sense,  I  see,  leads  you  to  acknowledge), 
who  made  the  hee,  which  is  a  trifle  la/rger  ?  '  The 
Catholic  durst  not  say,  '  God  made  the  hee,  hwt  not 
the  fly,*  "for  the  one  joined  hard  on  the  other. 
Well,  from  the  bee,  he  brought  him  to  the  locust, 
from  the  locust  to  the  lizard,  from  the  lizard  to 
the  bird,  thence  to  the  sheep,  the  cow,  the  ele- 
phant, and,  last  of  all,  to  man,  and  persuaded  him 
that  man  was  not  mude  by  God." 

(c.)  In  the  short  advertisement  to  his  last 
volume,  called  Parochiul  and  Cathedral  Sermons, 
we  may  read  almost  his  last  words  to  the  students 
of  theology  who  shall  come  after  him  :  "  We  do 
need  in  these  days,  when  there  are  pitfalls  on 
every  side,  very  exact  teaching ;  and  more  exact 
teaching  we  could  scarcely  find  thaa  his,  who 
taught  the  poor  of  Hippo,  and,  while  he  was 
teaching,  watched  whether  they  understood  him. 
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and  adapted  himself  to  those  amongst  them  who 
were  rather  slower  to  catch  his  meaning.  It  had 
snrprisejd  a  very  intellectual  layman  to  know  that 
that  condensed  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  was 
delivered  extempore.  If  I  might  leave  one  be- 
quest to  the  rising  generation  of  clergy,  who  will 
have  (what  I  have  had  only  incidentally )  the  office 
of  preachers,  it  would  be  '  in  addition  to  the  study 
of  Holy  Scripture  (which  they  also  studied  night  and 
drnf)^  study  the'  Fathers^  especially  8t,  Augustine,^  *' 

(d.)  There  was  a  very  able  review  of  Dr. 
Pusey,  as  a  preacher,  in  the  Church  Quarterly 
.Beview,  early  in  1883,  from  which  I  extract  speci- 
mens of  Dr.  Pusey's  power,  when  he  denounced 
the  vices  of  the  age,  especially  of  the  rich,  and  of 
fashionable  society. 

"  We  will  undertake  to  say  that  no  gentleman 
or  lady  in  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  on  that  Ash 
Wednesday,  1868,  thought  it  anything  but  serious 
earnest,  when  flash  after  flash  came  forth  from 
that  pale  face,  and  the  quiet  cadence  of  that  loving 
voice  fell  in  mighty  thunderings;  They  had  not 
a  breath  to  waste  on  the  man.  It  was  all  they 
could  do  to  breathe  through  the  storm  of  words  he 
spoke : — 

"What are  fathers, brothers,  mothers  doing,  that 
we  can  hear  of  an  undress  as  if  we  were  still 
in  Paradise;  of  the  bareness  of  dress  of  savage 
life,  unredeemed  by  savage  simplicity ;  of  persons, 
as  it  were,  exposed  to  view  as  though  the  draw- 

E  E 
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ing-rooms  of  onr  nobility  were  slaye-markets  in 
which  the  jonng,  in  the  fnll  freshness  of  opening 
life,  are  set  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder — a 
coronet  or  a  millionaire  (no  matter  of  what  cha- 
racter), and  so  it  is  thought  fair  and  right  that 
the  purchaser  should  see  what  he  buys,  and  make 
his  choice  amid  the  competing  wares  ?  There  is 
worse  behind.  But  I  forbear.  .  .  .  Yet  of  this  I 
may  speak  as  notorious,  that  through  this  prevail- 
*ing  barbaric  love  of  finery  and  pomp  our  young 
men  betake  themselves  to  relations  unhallowed  by 
marriage,  against  the  law  of  GK)d,  because  they 
cannot  support  the  sinful  extravagance  to  be  hal- 
lowed, forsooth,  by-  marriage.  .  .  .  What  is  this 
gorgeous,  selfish,  pitiless  array  but  an  earnest  and 
image  of  the  robes  of  eternal  flame  ?  But  of  all 
the  Pharisaisms  of  the  day  our  church -going 
seems  to  me  the  masterpiece.  Do  we  believe  what 
we  say  ?  How  then  is  our  belief  not  our  con- 
demnation ?  Is  union  with  God  a  selfish  thing  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  us  that  our  brethren  starve  spiri- 
tually while  we  keep  to  ourselves  the  bread  of 
life,  and  here  or  there  only  in  this  wide-waste 
wilderness  of  human  souls  one  is  found  to  cry  out, 
'Let  him  that  is  athirst  come,  and  take  of  the 
water  of  life  freely  ? '  Whither  are  these  three 
millions  of  human  beings  going  ?  To  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  But  what  afterwards  ?  I 
own  I  hope  more  for  the  degraded  poor  than  for 
the  self-satisfied  rich.     At  least  they  are   not 
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Pharisees.  God  grant  that  even  in  their  last  hour 
they  may  be  as  the  publican  !  But  what  do  we 
to  this  end  ?  A  certain  number  of  Missions  here 
and  there  (and  these  sometimes  persecuted),  a  few 
Scripture-readers  or  Bible-women — are  these  our 
worthy  efforts  to  recover  from  Satan's  jaws  the 
sheep  of  Christ,  and  show  how  we  prize  the  Pre- 
cious Blood  by  which  we  boast  that  we  know  more 
than  others  that  we  have  been  redeemed  ?  What 
but  this  atmosphere  of  Pharisaism  with  which  we 
are  encompassed,  this  yellow  fog,  mingled  of  all 
the  faults  of  Pharisaism,  Sadduceeism,  Hero- 
dianism,  which  chokes  our  breathing  and  obstructs 
our  sight,  could  make  us  take  up  with  such  a 
zealless,  loveless,  lifeless  worship  of  God,  Who  is 
Love,  as  this  ?  *' 

"  Few  of  those  who  have  talked  of  Dr.  Pusey  as 
if  they  knew  him  would  credit  him  with  the  irony 
which  like  a  biting  acid  tinges  the  pages  of  his 
sermon  on  Dives  : — 

*'  One  only  sin  has  been  thought  to  be  hinted  at 
in  that  especial  punishment  of  the  tongue,  the 
favourite  sin  of  our  Christian  world — backbiting. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  refinement  enough  for  a  new 
sin,  which  I  hear  of  in  our  fastidious  times — 
'  ambiguous  words.'  ....  He  made  '  good 
cheer,'  and  that  *  splendidly,'  *  magnificently ' 
(so  the  words  mean).  There  is  not  one  word 
about  excess,  about  having  persons  at  his  table 
notorious  for  their  immorality  (gallantry  the  world 
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calls  it).  He  kept  a  well-appointed  table,  and 
was  known  for  the  magnificence  of  his  entertain- 
ments. Had  he  lived  in  these  days,  the  world 
would  have  been  told  the  next  morning — '  Dives 
gave  a  splendid  entertainment  at  his  elegant  man- 
sion in  such  a  square,  and  amongst  the  distin- 
guished company  were  such  and  such  of  the 
fashionable  world.'  And  some  of  the  younger" of 
you,  perhaps,  would  have  wished  that  they  had 
been  there ;  and  mothers  would  have  bethought 
themselves  how  they  could  obtain  tickets  for 
Lady  Dives'  next  assembly.  .  .  .  Perhaps  in 
these  days  we  should,  some  of  us,  have  read  at 
our  breakfast-table  the  next  moiming,  *We  re- 
gret to  announce  that  Dives  was  taken  ill  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  and  select  circle,  remained  in- 
sensible, and  died  at  an  early  hour  this  morning 
.  .  .  .*  And  people  would  have  said  a  word  or 
two  of  the  sudden  death  of  Dives,  or  moralized  a 
little  on  the  instability  of  human  things.  I  doubt 
whether  any  now  would  have  spoken  of  him  as 
^poor  Dives.*  One  thing  alone  people  would 
have  shut  their  eyes  to — *  Where  is  he  now?' 
Our  Lord  lifts  the  veil  and  tells  us — *in  tor- 
ments,' '  tormented  in  this  flame.'  Alas,  Dives ! 
who  would  be  of  thy  party  now  ?  ...  But  look 
again  in  detail.  What  grace  is  there  room  for  in 
this  life  of  frivolity,  of  self-indulgence,  of  sense, 
of  self  P  I  must  not,  I  suppose,  name  repentance. 
It  has  a  harsh,  austere-  sound  in  delicate  ears. 
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David  says  of  himself,  *  Every  night  make  I  my 
bed  to  swim ;  and  I  water  my  couch  with  my 
tears.'  What  a  penitence  !  It  would  spoil  the 
eyes,  and  ruin  all  one's  looks.  .  .  .  They  have  no 
need  of  repentance.  They  have  never  committed 
in  their  youth  sins  which  the  thought  of  God 
brings  to  their  mind.  Truly,  I  believe  that  the 
thought  of  God  does  not  bring  their  sins  to  their 
mind ;  for  they  never  think  of  Him,  if  they  can 
help  it,  except  that  His  providence  somehow  has 
made  over  to  them  a  portion  of  His  possessions  on 
this  earth,  for  which,  since  it  came  to  them  in  the 
way  of  nature  or  of  lawful  industry,  they  need  not 
thank  Him." 

"After  noticing  the  'charity  blankets'  advertised 
in  a  few  shop-windows,  and  in  another  window 
in  Oxford-street  a  lady's  dress  *  that  would  fnr- 
nish^a  meal  to  7,000  poor,'  the  sermon  contains  a 
magnificent  passage  on  charity  being,  as  well  as 
purity,  an  absolute  command  of  Gt)d.  And  then, 
like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  sweeps  to  the  very  ground 
of  the  foul  sins  of  heartless  selfishness  which 
starve  and  murder  souls  : — 

"  Dives  had  this  excuse,  that  it  was  not  an  ex- 
treme necessity  which  he  neglected.  Lazarus  was 
fed  by  others  ;  yet  Dives  is  in  hell.  But  we  know 
of  Lazarus  starving,  and  not  fed ;  kept  out  of  our 
sight,  often  s^irinking  from  it;  his  cries  unheard 
by  us,  but  heard  of  God.  We  know  of  chronic 
distress  among  our  artisans,  men  of  the  same 
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blood  as  onrselves,  against  whom  famine  tries 
habitually  its  strength,  so  that  it  is  said  that 
'  nothing  can  starve  them.'  The  weavers  of  yonr 
gay  clothing  starve,  while  you  make  a  show  of 
their  toil.  The  women  who  fit  your  dresses 
perish  untimely  (some  hard  by)  by  their  wasting 
toil.  It  is  a  known  class  of  women  which  ekes 
out  its  scanty  wages  by  occasional  deadly,  degra- 
ding sin.  .  .  .  And  you,  which  robe  are  you 
weaving  for  yourselves  ?  Are  you  arraying  Christ 
in  the  robes  wherewith  you  clothe  His  poor,  that 
at  the  awful  day  your  Judge  may  say,  *  With  this 
have  ye  clad  Me :  I  see  you,  not  in  the  defilement 
of  your  sins,  but  clothed  in  the  robe  of  My  righ- 
teousness; receive  the  robe  of  glory,  which  I  have 
dyed  for  you  with  My  Own  most  Precious  Blood.' 
If  not,  what  remains  for  you  but  the  robe  of  ever- 
lasting fire,  to  wreathe  round  you,  your  insepar- 
able dress  for  ever  ?  " 

(e.)  In  the  preface  to  the  great  Bishop  Butler's 
sermons  there  is  the  following  passage : — "  People 
habituate  themselves  to  let  things  pass  through 
their  minds  (as  one  may  speak)  rather  than  to 
think  of  them.  Thus  by  use  they  become  satisfied  • 
merely  with  seeing  what  is  said,  without  going 
any  further.  Review  and  attention,  and  even 
forming  a  judgment,  become  fatigue."  The  mo- 
dem preacher  who  most  resembles  Sutler's  ethical 
turn  of  mind  is,  I  believe,  the  late  Professor  James 
Mozley ;  he  records  his  opinion   of  Dr.  Pusey's 
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pulpit  power  on  Bometbing  the  same  principle  as 
that  laid  down  in  the  preceding  passage  from 
Batler  ; — I  mean  that  people  don't  want  the 
trouble  of  thinking  if  they  can  only  be  sure  that 
the  speaker  is  to  be  trusted  who  offers  them  '*  the 
things  which  concern  their  salvation"  well  thought- 
out  for  them.  This  Dr,  Pusey's  great  and  acknow- 
ledged learning  was  a  guarantee  of,  but  I  must 
give  the  whole  passage.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
congregation  gathered  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
in  1846  to  listen  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  his  reappearance 
after  his  inhibition  by  the  hebdomadal  board.  ''  It 
may  be  asked,  how  a  preacher  who  has  none  of 
the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  preaching,  who 
has  not  pliability  of  voice,  or  command  over  accent, 
time,  or  tone ;  who  does  not  change  from  fast  to 
slow,  or  pause,  or  look  off  his  pages  ;  who,  in- 
stead of  facing  an  audience  in  the  way  in  which 
extempore  preachers  do  during  a  sermon,  and 
which  most  preachers  try  to  do  more  or  less, 
keeps  his  eyes  fixed  down,  and  sustains  an  un- 
varying note  throughout  a  long  period  of  delivery, 
can  impress  or  raise  feeling,  or  even  keep  up 
attention  ?  What  keeps  a  congregation  fixed  and 
absorbed  is  a  preacher's  feeliug  what  he  says,  and 
deliveriug  himself  (as  it  were)  in  the  words  which 
flow  from  him.  Reality  is  the  great  motive-power 
over  the  human  mind.  There  is  a  sympathetic 
impulse  always  felt  as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  re- 
cognizes the  fact  that  the  speaker  is  in  earnest ; 
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there  is  life  in  the  scene,  jnst  aa  when  a  wire 
vibrates,  or  a  spring  leaps  and  fastens  the  straj 
material  that  comes  near  it.  The  wandering, 
restless  images  of  hnman  fancy  are  stayed,  the 
ever-changing  scenery  which  goes  on  within  every 
ordinary  hnman  mind  becomes  fixed.  What  a 
confnsed  and  scrambling  scene  is  the  nndisciplined 
mind,  and  what  can  subdue  this  chaos  ?  One  thing 
only,  the  power  of  earnestness  !  There  is  an  in- 
stinct by  which  persons  feel,  that  he  who  speaks 
does  so  becanse  he  believes  and  wishes  to  do  them 
good  (ewoia)  rather  than  to  nnfold  himself !  And 
when  this  is  seen  and  felt  the  effect  is  immediate. 
Intensity  is  the  want  which  hnman  nature  feels. 
She  has  no  pleasure  in  the  wanderings  of  her  own 
inward  domain.  She  is  right  glad  to  enjoy  it,  by 
substitute,  if  it  be  only  for  an  hour.  She  tolerates 
her  own  inconstancy,  because  she  is  weak  and 
cannot  stop  it ;  but  let  some  one  come  and  do 
this  for  her,  and  she  is  grateful.  The  earnest 
man  is  become  her  benefactor,  and  she  listens, 
looks,  and  learns.  In  Dr.  Pusey  Oxford  had  a 
voice  within  her,  which  spoke  in  this  tone,  and 
with  this  power  to  her  sons  ;  a  voice  which,  with- 
out art  or  manner,  or  any  of  the  oratorical  disci- 
pline, is  powerful  by  intensity,  and  impressive  by 
the  single-minded  force  of  love,  and  of  penetrat- 
ing purity  of  will ;  a  voice  which  always  speaks 
amidst  the  perfect  silence  of  arrested  and  subdued 
thoughts ;  which  is  allowed  always  to  still  and 
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fix,  for  the  time  that  it  is  speaking,  the  wayward- 
ness, dissonance,  and  wandering  of  inward  nature  ; 
which  imparts  to  the  hearers,  for  the  time,  some- 
what of  that  serenity,  aw.e,  and  singleness,  out  of 
which  itself  issnes ;  and  which  creates,  amid  the 
confusion  and  bnstle  of  the  mind's  intellectual 
commonplace  life,  a  temporary  calm,  during  which 
ideas,  hopes,  and  longings,  which  were  never 
entertained  before,  find  an  entrance  into  many  a 
mind,  to  produce  their  living  and  permanent  fruits 
afterwards."  Professor  Mozley  adds,  such  thoughts 
were  suggested  to  him  while  a  listener  to  the  Canon 
after  his  inhibition,  when  he  spoke  with  great 
solemnity  as  a  man  convinced  that  he  must  de- 
liver his  soul.  It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune 
to  have  been  present  as  a  listener  at  that  sermon, 
and  he  can  fully  confirm  the  impression  which 
Dr.  Mozley,  also  a  listener,  received  on  that 
occasion. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  the  well-, 
known  Nonconformist  preacher  for  half  a  century, 
by  John  Foster,  that  to  purchase  his  sermons  was 
a  dear  way  of  buying  the  Bible,  for  he  was  a  great 
textuary,  and  half  the  print  consists  of  Scriptural 
quotations.  In  the  same  way  it  might  be  stated 
that  you  might  buy  the  most  prominent  of  the 
early  Fathers  by  .purchasing  Pusey's  sermons. 

It  remains  to  consider  him  by  the  side  of  Keble 
and  Newman — his  great  contemporaries — as  a 
preacher  and  teacher.     I  saw,  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
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Pusey's  death,  some  reviewer  stated,  that  Pnsej 
was  the  second  best  preacher  of  the  century,  the 
first  being  J.  H.  Newman.  This  might  do  very 
well  to  found  a  period  when-  it  was  the  fashion  to 
describe  the  late  Hebrew  professor  as  possessing 
all  the  greatnesses  as  well  as  the  piety  and  self- 
denial  of  the  age.  But  no  sober-minded  critic 
would  compare  Pusey's  style  with  Newman's. 
Half  a  century  has  made  no  inroad  into  the  popu- 
larity of  Newman's  Parochial  Sermons,  and  pro- 
bably they  will  never  be  put  aside  as  long  as  the 
English  language  is  spoken ;  but  Pusey  will  be 
remembered  as  a  saint,  a  great  Church  leader,  and 
as  the  author  of  learned  commentaries  on  Daniel 
and  the  minor  prophets,  but  his  sermons  will  not 
have  a  lasting  fame.  It  was  the  remark  of  Dean 
Stanley,  and  I  believe  a  true  one,  that  ^^only 
tliose  sermons  live  which  represent  the  very  best  style  of 
tlie  age  in  which  they  are  writt&n — Jeremy  Taylor, 
South,*^  &c.  This  would  apply  to  Newman's,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  Cardinal  Manning's,  but 
not  to  Pusey's  or  Keble's. 

I  should  much  have  wished  to  have  added  a 
paper  on  Newman  as  a  preacher,  but,  though  I 
have  been  long  collecting  materials,  and  have 
been  a  reader  of  his  sermons  ever  since  they  came 
out  (the  sixth  volume  being  published  in  1842), 
I  have  felt  that  they  were  above  criticism,  in  the 
first  place  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  have  already 
been  criticized  by  J.  A.  Froude  and  by  Professor 
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Shairp  in  his  essay  on  Keble  (Studiss  in  Poetry 
and  Philosophy,  third  edition,  1876  :  Edmonston 
and  Donglas,  Edinburgh),  '*  Both  Dr.  Pnsey  and 
Mr.  Keble  (widely  popular  as  the  Christian  Yea/r 
was)  were  second  in  importance  to  Mr.  Newman. 
The  centre  from  which  his  power  went  forth  was 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's:  with  these  wonderful 
afternoon  sermons,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  year 
after  year,  they  went  on,  each  continuing  and 
deepening  the  impression  the  last  had  made.  The 
delivery  had  a  peculiarity  which  it  took  a  new 
hearer  some  time  to  get  over.  Each  separate 
sentence,  or  at  least  each  short  paragraph,  was 
spoken  rapidly,  but  with  great  clearness  of  in- 
tonation ;  and  then  at  its  close  there  was  a  pause, 
lasting  for  nearly  half  a  minute;  then  another 
rapidly,  but  clearly-spoken  sentence,  followed  by 
another  pause.  It  took  some  time  to  get  over 
this,  but  that  once  done,  the  wonderful  charm 
began  to  dawn  on  you.  The  look  and  bearing  of 
the  preacher  were  as  of  one  who  dwelt  apart,  who, 
though  he  knew  his  age  well,  did  not  live  in  it. 
Those  who  never  heard  him  might  fancy  his  ser- 
mons were  about  apostolical  succession,  or  rights 
of  the  Church,  or  against  dissenters.  No  such 
thing.  He  laid  his  finger — how  gently,  how 
powerfully  ! — on  some  inner  place  in  the  hearer's 
heart,  and  told  him  things  about  himself  he  had 
never  known  till  then.  To  call  these  sermons 
eloquent  would  be  no  word  for  them  ;  high  poems 
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they  rather  were,  as  of  an  inspired  singer,  or  the 
ontponrings  of  a  prophet,  rapt,  yet  self-possessed. 
The  tone  of  the  voice  sonnded  like  a  fine  strain  of 
unearthly  mnsic.  The  words  fell  on  the  ear, 
through  the  stillness  of  that  high  Gothic  building, 
like  the  measured  drippings  of  water  in  some  vast 
dim  cave." 

Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  impression -New- 
man's preaching  left  on  him  about  1837  : — "  Dr. 
Newman's  -manner  in  the  pulpit  was  one  about 
which,  if  you  considered  it  in  its  separate  parts, 
you  would  arrive  at  very  unsatisfactory  conclu- 
sions. There  was  not  much  change  in  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  voice — action  there  was  none.  His 
sermons  were  read,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
book ;  and  that,  you  will  say,  is  against  efficiency 
in  preaching.  Yes !  but  you  take  the  man  as  a 
whole^  and  there  was  a  stamp  and  a  seal  upon 
him  ;  there  was  a  solemn  sweetness  and  music  in 
his  tone  ;  there  was  a  completeness  in  the  figure, 
taken  together  with  the  tone  and  the  manner, 
which  made  his  delivery,  even  from  printed  ser- 
mons, singularly  efiective." 

In  Good  Words  of  March,  1881,  appeared  the 
admirable  description  by  the  historian  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fronde  : — "  Newman's  sermons  were  seldom 
directly  theological.  We  had  enough  of  that 
from  the  select  preachers.  Newman  taking  some 
scripture  character  for  a  text,  spoke  to  us  about 
ourselves,  our  temptations^  otir  experiences.     His 
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• 

illnstrations  were  inexhanstible.  He  seemed  to 
be  addressing  the  most  secret  consciousness  of 
each  of  ns — as  the  eyes  of  a  good  portrait  appear 
to  look  at  every  person  in  the  room.  He  never 
was  unreal.  A  sermon  from  him  was  a  poem 
formed  on  a  distinct  idea,  fascinating  by  its  sub- 
tlety, welcome  from  its  sincerity,  interesting  from 
its  originality,  even  to  those  who  were  careless  of 
religion ;  and  to  others  who  wished  to  be  religious, 
but  had  found  religion  dry  and  wearisome,  it  was 
like  the  springing  of  a  fountain  out  of  a  rock." 
(P.  169.) 

Charles  Kingsley,  his  antagonist  in  theology, 
renders  this  tribute :  "  One  phrase,  one  epithet,  one 
little  barbed  arrow,  he  delivered  unheeded  as  with 
his  finger-tip  to  the  very  hearts  of  his  audience, 
.never  to  be  withdrawn  again.  All  this  as  he  swept 
magnificently  past,  on  the  stream  of  his.  calm  elo- 
quence, seemingly  unconscious  of  all  presences 
save  of  the  unseen  God," 

Dean  Stanley,  in  the  April  number,  1881,  of  the 
Ediribv/rgh  Beview  (his  last  article),  thus  speaks  : 
"  Newman's  sermons  owed  their  attraction  to 
their  ethical  character.  They  bore  an  impress  of 
purely  litierary  form  almost  unknown  to  the  theo- 
logy of  England.  They  might  lack  the  origina- 
lity of  Arnold,  or  the  grasp  of  Frederick  Robert- 
son, but  they  contain  specimens  of  refined  eloquence 
and  of  deep  pathos  peculiarly  their  own.  Such 
passages  as  the  description  of  music,  in  his  Uni- 
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versity  Sermons,  his  '  Parting  of  Friends,'  or  his 
description  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  or  of 
Dives,  in  the  parable — published  since  his  se- 
cession to  Borne — belong  not  to  provincial  dogma, 
bnt  to  universal  literature.  In  his  church  the 
Sacrament  was  administered  in  almost  Presby- 
terian form  to  the  worshippers  who  knelt,  not 
at  the  table,  but  encircling  the  whole  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  Mary's,  in  a  form  which  had  pro- 
bably descended  from  the  times  of  the  Puritans. 
The  despised  parish  clerk,  and  the  black  gown 
were  still  present  when  the  great  preacher  of  the 
nineteenth  century  addressed  himself  to  the  senses 
of  his  disciples." 

John  Keble  has  also  left  us  some  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, of  which  the  Assize  Sermon  at  Oxford  and  the 
one  on  Tradition  have  been  already  noticed.  He 
will  be  known  in  time  to  come  for  his  poetry  rather 
than  his  sermons.  B/cared  in  a  quiet  country  par- 
sonage in  Gloucestershire,  and  educated  at  home 
by  his  father,  thence  going  to  the  quiet  life  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  as  described  by 
Sir  John  Coleridge,  and  thence,  after  a  brief  Uni- 
versity residence,  going  to  the  still  life  of  Hursley 
Parsonage,  sheltered  by  the  elms  of  Sir  William 
Heathcote's  park,  his  quiet  spirit  was  never  tried 
by  the  antagonisms  of  life.  The  whole  village  of 
Hursley  belonged  to  his  patron,  and  consequently 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  were  at  one, 
there   was  no  "local  option."     Hursley  Parish 
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Church  is  the  only  place  of  worship.  "  The 
King's  Head,"  the  only  hostelry,  may  have  been 
appropriately  named  by  the  son  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  resided  at  Hursley  Park.  Dr.  Pnsey, 
in  1869,  wrote  a  Preface  to  Keble's  lasfc  volume 
of  sermons  in  which  he  says :  "  Sermons  of  our 
common  friends  Newman  and  Manning  having 
been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  the  want  was 
felt  of  some  to  replace  them,"  and  then  he  gives 
us  a  volume  published  by  Mr.  James  Parker, 
entitled  Village  Sermons  on  the  Baptismai  Offices. 

Of  the  illustrious  triumvirate  who  were  leaders 
in  this  Oxford  movement,  one  only,  full  of  years 
and  honours,  survives,  an  honorary  Fellow  of  his 
old  College — Trinity,  Oxford — the  College  from 
which  so  many  students  issued  who  were  to  aid 
the  Anglican  party,  of  whom  Isaac  Williams 
and  A.  W.  Haddan  were  not  the  least  active,  the 
latter  being  Newman's  curate  at  St.  Mary's.  Un- 
doubtedly Newman  began  the  Tracts  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  became  the  prominent  figure, 
which  greatness  has  continually  increased  since 
he  went  out  from  us.  A  life  which  needed  an 
Apologia^  on  account  of  its  sorrows,  and  whose 
author  had  the  courage  to  give  such  to  the  world 
during  his  life-time,  was  one  which  friends  and 
foes  could  alike  reverence. 

Yet  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  by  his  long  sta- 
tionary attitude,  living  fifty-four  years  in  one 
official  residence  as  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  by 
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his  inyincible  firmness,  is  the  name  popnlarly  con- 
nected with  this  movement,  of  which  Newman 
was  the  starter  and  John  Keble  the  vates  sdcer. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fronde  tells  ns  that  "  Credo  in  New- 
mannicns"  was  the  cry  in  his  nndergradnate  days, 
so  great  was  the  personal  admiration  of  the 
preacher  at  St.  Mary's ;  and  Bishop  Blomfield 
said  in  his  best  vein  of  wit,  when  asked  what  he 
thonght  of  the  Oxford  movement :  "  They  may 
say  it  is  fownded  in  antiquity^  hut  after  all,  everyone 
hfiows  it  is  merely  a  New  mania" 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Pnsey  had  read  the 
Fathers  only,  becanse  his  first  publications,  which 
are  not  to  be  reprinted,  concern  Teutonic  litera- 
ture; yet,  peradventure,  someone  may  think  he 
gave  too  much  heed  to  one  sort  of  literature,  and 
that  everything  which  was  worm-eaten  enough 
to  claim  the  antiquity  of  "  a  FatJier  "  was  by  him 
greedily  devoured,  perhaps  unhealthily,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  counteracting  influences  of  the 
literature  of  other  ages  and  different  minds,  for  it 
was  well  said  by  Dr.  Arnold,  "  Never  confine  your 
reading  to  authors  of  one  way  of  thinking,  or  indeed 
the  writers  of  any  one  nation  or  2>eriod," 


DR.  THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  1803—1873. 

"  You  say,  we  follow  different  professions,  that  you  are  a 
painter  and  that  I  am  a  writer.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way 
— We  are  both  painters,  only  that  I  content  myself  with  the 
pen,  while  you  use  the  brush." — Guthrie  to  a  Painter, 

"  Painting  is  the  intermediate  somewhat — between  a 
thought  and  a  thing." — Coleridge's  Table-Talk. 

[T  did  not  occur  to  me,  when  I  com- 
menced writing  this  series,  how  many 
events  in  Church  history  I  should  have 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  to  fit  myself  for 
the  work  ;  for  I  had  not  recollected  that  it  would 
be  as  impossible  to  draw  a  portrait  of  a  leader  who 
moved  in  critical  and  stirring  times,  without  a 
passing  allusion  to  those  times  in  order  to  make 
my  criticisms  intelligible,  as  it  would  be  to  de- 
pict Wellington  without  any  allusion  to  the  Penin- 
sular War. 

Some  short  account  of  the  events  which  led,  to 
the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land will  come  in  more  properly  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  who,  living  from  1780  to 

F  P 
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1^47,  was  the  leader  in  a  contest  to  the  snccess 
of  which  Guthrie's  eloquence  in  no  small  waj 
contributed. 

The  years  when  the  Veto  Act  was  passed  in 
1833,  to  the  final  bisecting  of  the  National  Church 
in  Scotland  in  1843,  almost  correspond  to  the  Ox- 
ford moyement,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times  to  the  secession  of  John 
Henry  Newman.  It  was  a  decade  much  to  be  re- 
membered for  an  inquiry  into  Church  principles. 

Those  ten  intervening  years  were  times  of  great 
searchings  of  heart  in  Scotland.  The  debates  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  ''  the  General  Assembly  " 
were  deeply  interesting,  and  presented  anxious 
thoughts  to  the  leaders,  the  feelings  of  the  people 
were  sounded  by  an  earntest-minded  presbytery, 
and  the  Witness  newspaper,  by  Hugh  Miller,  was 
educating  the  people  on  the  subject. 

The  Veto  Act  was  designed  by  Chalmers  to  be 
conciliatory ;  it  was  thought  that  i£  no  number  of 
heads  of  houses  and  communicants  less  than  the 
majority  of  a  whole  parish  could  put  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  an  unfit  or  unpopular  nominee  of 
a  patron  of  a  living,  patrons  would  give  way 
before  so  reasonable  a  wish,  expressed  delibe- 
rately and  continually,  year  after  year,  by  the 
Greneral  Assembly.  JBut  ten  years  of  anxiety  and 
a  thousand  prayers  did  not  win  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  the  question  on  these  terms — 

"  Non  anni  domuere  decern — ^non  mille  carinai.*' 
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♦ 
The  fact  is  that,  as  far  as  I  can  glean  from  con- 
temporary literature,  it  was  thought  that  when  it 
came  to  the  last  cast  of  the  die,  only  a  few  would 
give  up  their  loved  homes,  and  that  so  the  move- 
ment would  collapse  and  the  Church  submit  to 
the  State ;  instead  of  this,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1843,  476  ministers,  with  Chalmers  and  Guthrie 
at  their  head,  walked  out  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
and  gave  up  their  nfanses  and  their  glebes,  sacri- 
ficing a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  of  Church  pro- 
perty and  revenue.  They  ultimately  raised  a  larger 
sum  than  the  revenue  of  the  Established  Kirk« 

History  repeated  itself  here,  for  in  1662,  when 
Charles  II.  enforced  prelacy,  Commissioner  Mid- 
dleton  was  assured  that  if  he  pressed  the  matter 
to  an  issue  not  ten  of  the  menaced  clergy  would 
give  up  their  manses  ;  but  on  one  Sabbath  day 
376  ministers  vacated  their  positions,  and  200 
churches  were  shut  up. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Chalmers  and 
Guthrie  were  at  all  fa vo arable  to  voluntaryism. 
They  both,  during  their  whole  lives,  wrote  and 
spoke  against  it,  for  they  both  had  had  large 
town  parishes  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and' 
they  knew  that  a  population  which  could  hardly 
find  pence  to  pay  for  their  children's  schooling, 
or  keep  panes  of  glass  in  their  windows,  were  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  maintain  an  educated  clergy  ; 
and  they  were  painfully  conscious  of  the  position 
of  a  minister  whose  bread  depended  upon  his 
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popularity.  The  lectures  which  Chalmers  de- 
livered in  1830  at  Hanoyer  Square  on  the  advan- 
tage of  religious  establishments  are  in  print,  and 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
them.  Nay  !  So  much  wdre  these  leaders  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk  in  favour  of  the  territorial  system, 
with  fixed  payments,  that  they  raised  a  Ghnrch 
extension  fund  of  £300,000  between  the  years 
1835  and'  1841  (the  years  preceding  the  disrup- 
tion), and  built  and  endowed  222  additional 
churches  on  the  old  system.  They  were  never 
tired  of  reiterating  the  statement  that  nothing 
but  an  endowed  territorial  system  and  an  educated 
ministry  could  grapple  with  the  dens  of  a  great 
city.  They  strove  to  make  their  elders  and  fellow- 
workers,  not  mere  officials,  to  haiid  the  plate  or 
the  bag,  but  a  living  force,  as  the  light  cavalry, 
for  outpost  duty,  to  patrol  the  courts  and  alleys, 
and  to  be  the  skirmishers  in  the  aggressive  plan 
of  parish  work,  which  they  promoted.  They  con- 
sidered the  supervision  should  be  close,  for  they 
aimed  at  getting  an  elder  over  every  ten  or  twenty 
houses  ;  this  was  approaching  Alfred  the  Great's 
•system  of  putting  "  the  tything  man "  over  ten 
houses,  ten  of  such  districts  to  form  ''  ths  hun^ 
dredy**  a  term  which  remaineth  even  unto  this 
day.  It  is  plain  that  Chalmers  and  Guthrie  medi« 
tated  placing  churches  in  large  towns,  much  thicker 
than  they  now  exist  (in  order  that  each  pastor 
should  be  able  to  know  his  people  thoroughly  and 
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exercise  a  complete  supervision  over  them),  and 
that,  even  after  they  had  gone  ont,  from  stress  of 
circumstances,  they  were  no  lovers  of  voluntaryism. 
When  Guthrie,  in  1841,  built  a  new  church,  in  the 
parish  of  the  Church  of  the  Greyfriars,  as  a  second 
place  of  worship  to  relieve  a  population  of  60,000, 
he  kept  the  whole  floor  of  the  church  as  free  seats 
for  the  poor — viz.,  650  sittings,  letting  only  the 
galleries  with  850  seats.  He  gave  to  each  elder 
the  supervision  of  a  block  of  seats  in  church,  pro- 
portionate to  his  district,  so  that  he  might  see  that 
the  promises  to  be  regular  at  church,  which  he  re- 
ceived in  the  week,  were  kept.  The  blood  of  the 
Covenanters  ran  in  Guthrie's  veins,  and  when  in 
his  full  manhood  he  was  called  to  preach  in  the 
Church  of  the  Greyfriars  at  Edinburgh,  he  could 
look  upon  the  martyrs'  monument,  which  out  of 
18,000  who  perished  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant, 
has  recorded  only  three  names — Argyle,  Benwick, 
and  James  Guthrie,  of  Stirling,  who^were  executed 
at  Edinburgh,  June  1st,  1661. 

It  was  at  Brechin,  a  quiet  old  Scotch  burgh,  of 
which  his  father  was  Provost,  that  Thomas  Guthrie 
was  born,  and  here  chiefly  he  spent  the  first 
twenty-seven  years  of  his  life,  keeping  his  terms  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  from  1815  to  1824. 

In  1829  the  parish  of  Arbirlot  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  a  Mr.  Watson,  and  from  this  date 
till  he  went  to  Edinburgh  Thomas  Guthrie  re- 
sided as  pastor  of  this  parish.     One  elder  of  the 
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charch  has  left  (in  broad  Angnssbire  Doric)  an 
acconnt  of  Guthrie's  first  Sabbath  at  Arbirlot : — 

"  There  was  a  terrible  mote  (number)  of  folk, 
the  first  Sabbath,  anxious  to  see  if  Maister  Guthrfe 
would  be  like  Maister  Watson,  as  was  afore  him. 
Maister  Watson  preached  without  paper  till  he 
was  eighty,  and  then  he  read  seven  year,  till  he 
was  eighty-seven,  and  then  he  deed — ^ye  see.  Bat 
(as  I  was  telling  ye)  he  was  gettin'  unco  dry  ;  so 
we  was  watching  to  see  if  our  new  minister  wad 
be  ony  brisker  like.  Maister  Guthrie,  he  gi'es 
oot  the  text  frae  the  book  and  syne  he  shut-to  the 
Bible." 

In  the  autumn  of  1837  Guthrie  was  inducted 
as  colleague  to  the  Bev.  John  Sym,  and  they 
began  their  ministry  in  the  Church  of  the  Grey- 
friars — ^an  awkward  building,  constructed  fifty 
years  after  the  Beformation,  on  the  site  occupied 
by  the  Grey  Friars.  In  1841  he  opened  his  new 
church,  already  spoken  of,  as  the  church  of  the 
poor,  with  free  sittings.  But  the  hour  was  at 
hand  when  Guthrie  was  to  belong  to  the  Church 
of  the  Disruption,  and  accordingly  he  gave  up  his 
parish  and  travelled  far  and  near,  stirring  up 
people  with  his  powerful  eloquence  to  provide  a 
fund  for  the  new  Free  Eirk,  and  so  far  did  he 
prevail,  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  gave  in  his 
returns  of  £116,370  collected  for  the  Sustentation 
Fund.  It  was  necessary  to  build  a  free  kirk  in 
the  old  parish ;  and  a  new  church  to  accommo- 
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date  twelve  hundred  sitters  (at  a  cost  of  £6,000) 
was  bnilt  on  Castle  Hill,  and  opened  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1845.  Here,  with  Dr.  Hanna  (who  died 
in  1882)  for  a  colleague,  he  ministered  with  un- 
diminished popularity,  till  he  finally  retired  from 
ill-health  from  the  pulpit  of  Free  St.  John's  in 
1864.  Though  (unlike  Dr.  Chalmers)  he  com- 
mitted his  discourses  to  memory,  yet,  having 
previously  written  them,  we  are  not  obliged  to 
take  the  text  from  the  notes  of  short-hand  re- 
porters, which  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
extempore  preachers.  He  did  not  publish  very 
early  in  life,  but  his  Plea  for  Bagged  SchooUy 
and  other  works,  went  through  numerous  editions. 
The  Qospd  in  Ezehiel,  Christ  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Saints,  The  Oity — its  Sins  and  Sorrows,  have  each 
been  sold  to  the  number  of  40,000,  and  were  much 
used  by  missionaries  like  Dr:  Duff,  a  friend  of 
Guthrie,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Free  Church. 

The  Times  described  Guthrie  as  the  most  sen- 
sational and  pictorial  speaker,  either  in  the  pulpit 
or  on  the  platform,  that  the  world  has  ever  produced 
— and  on  the  platform  he  could  use  that  artillery 
of  mirth  and  humour  which  was  always  repressed 
in  the  house  of  God.  He  erred  in  his  pulpit 
style  (if  at  all)  in  being  too  ornate.  Imagery, 
and  that  of  the  most  telling  kind,  came  to  his 
mind  so  quickly,  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
sufficient  quiet  background  being  inserted  to  his 
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pictares.  Bnt  the  qniet  parts  of  discourse  are 
as  necessary  as  the  bravura  passages.  When 
Lord  Bacon  says  *'  reasons  a/re  the  pillao's  of  dis^ 
'course,  and  similitudes  the  windows,*^  he  implies 
that  similitudes  should  only  be  used  in  the  same 
proportions  as  windows  bear  to  the  front  of  a 
house.  Guthrie's  houses  are  more  than  half 
windows. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Guthrie's 
biography  there  are  sermons  printed  as  instances 
of  his  ea/rlier  and  his  later  style.  His  first  efforts 
are  masculine  and  concise  in  their  style,  but  sin- 
gularly enough  have  none  of  the  word-painting 
which  forms  so  prominent  a  part  of  his  later  writ- 
ings. He  felt  the  power  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion in  awakening  an  audience,  and  so  he  culti- 
vated it  as  an  art,  and  the  more  he  felt  his  own 
power  drawn  out  by  its  exercise,  the  more  natu- 
rally enough  he  used  its  spells,  and  so  overdid  it 

The  following  is  from  The  Gity — its  Sins  and 
Sorrows,  and  describes  the  misery  which  was  in 
the  poor  parts  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  courts 
and  alleys  of  the  pauper  had  been  formed  out  of 
what  once  was  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  old 
city. 

"  The  unfurnished  floor — the  naked  walls — the 
sickening  atmosphere— the  patched  and  dusty 
window,  through  which  a  sunbeam,  like  hope,  is 
faintly  stealing — ^the  ragged,  hunger-bitten,  and 
sad-faced  children — the  ruffian  man^ — the  heap  of 
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straw  where  some  .wretched  mother  sleeps  off 
yesternight's  debauch — these  scenes  are  all  the 
sadder  for  the  snrroandings  which  seem  to  mock 
the  misery  of  the  place.  Vestiges  of  fresco- 
painting  still  look  out  from  the  foul  and  broken 
plaster,  the  massiye  marble  rising  over  the 
cold  and  cracked  hearthstone,  and  an  elaborately 
carved  cornice,  too  high  for  shivering  want 
to  pull  it  down  for  fuel,  mock  the  poverty  of  this 
awful  scene.  But  there  is  a  sadder  change  within 
these  tenements  than  their  outward  decay.  With 
the  exception  of  some  decent  widow  whose  piety 
has  survived  these  accessories,  from  cellar  den  to 
the  cold  garret  underneath  the  roof-tree,  you  find 
none  reading  their  Bible — ^for,  alas  !  they  have  no 
Bible  to  read.  They  called  the  street  at  Jerusalem 
where  the  Saviour  bore  His  cross  the  *  Via  Dolo' 
rosa,^  and  I  have  thought  that  our  street  was 
baptized  with  the  sorrow  of  as  awful  a  name. 
With  so  many  countenances  that  have  misery 
stamped  on  them  as  plain  as  if  it  were  burnt  in 
with  a  hot  iron,  hunger  staring  at  us  out  of  those 
hollow  eyes,  drink-palsied  men,  drink -blotched 
and  bloated  women,  sad  and  sallow  infants  who 
pine  away  into  slow  death,  with  their  weary  heads 
lying  so  pitifully  on  the  shoulders  of  some  half 
dehumanized  woman — this  poor  little  child,  who 
never  smiles,  without  shoe  or  stocking  on  his 
ulcerated  feet,  limping  along  with  a  bottle  in  his 
emaciated  hand,  to  buy  a  parent  drink  with  the 
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few  pence  that  he  wonld  fain  spend  on  a  loaf  of 
bread.  How  has  it  wmng  m  j  heart  to  see  a  ragged, 
famished  boy  staring  greedily  in  at  a  window  on 
the  food  he  dared  not  touch,  to  watch  him,  as  he 
altematelj  lifted  his  naked  feet,  lest  they  should 
freeze  to  the  icy  pavement.  He  starves  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  neglected  among  a  people 
who  would  run  to  the  rescue  of  a  horse  fallen  on 
the  slippery  road !  Poor  wretch,  he  knows  not  a 
Bible  or  a  mother's  prayers.  If  he  did,  would  be 
not  bar  our  way  as  we  pass  to  and  fro  into  this 
church,  and  holding  out  his  gaunt  arms,  tell  ns 
that  in  God's  Book  it  was  written  that  pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled  before  God  the  Father  would 
be  best  exemplified  by  clothing  his  naked  limbs^ 
and  filling  out  his  hollow  cheeks,  and  pouring  the 
light  of  knowledge  into  his  darkened  soul  P" 

The  next  is  from  Guthrie's  Plea  for  Bagged 
Schools  : — 

*''  Did  my  readers  ever  visit  a  gaol  ?  Did  you 
ever  look  in  at  the  eyelet  of  a  cell  door,  and 
within  those  naked  walls,  see  a  little  boy  immured 
in  that  living  coffin  ?  He  should  be  playing  with 
laughing  mates  on  the  village  green,  or  chasing 
the  butterfly  over  flowery  meads,  or  nutting  in 
•the  bosky  glen,  or  fishing  some  crystal  stream,  or 
conning  his  lesson  amid  the  hum  of  the  busy 
school,  or  sitting  with  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
ruddy  gleam  of  the  fireside  at  home ;  but  there  in 
gaol  he  sits,  lonely,  reckless,  spirit-bound,  the 
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lustre  qaenched  in  his  eye,  and  the  vigonr  gone 
ont  of  his  nnbent  frame  !  Jnst  as  the  caterpillar 
leaves  its  chrysalis  case  a  perfect  insect,  so  this 
young  delinquent  will  emerge  from  his  cell  a 
fully  developed  criminal.  Marked  with  the  brand 
of  a  prison,  he  is  shut  out  from  any  return  to  re- 
spectability !  What  master  would  take  him  into 
his  shop  P  What  mistress  would  take  her  into  her 
kitchen?  Society  having  first  neglected,  now 
shakes  off  the  drowning  wretches.  Self-respect 
is  gone,  and  they,  alas  !  casting  off,  and  being  in 
return  cast  off  by  the  respectable  portion  of  society, 
drift,  waterlogged,  and  without  sail^or  rudder,  to 
inevitable  destruction." 

These  works  were  originally  published  by 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh.  Some  are 
reprinted  by  Isbister,  and  I  see  the  eleven  volumes 
in  Mr.  Charles  Higham's  list  at  2$,  9d,  a  volume, 
amongst  others  a  volume  entitled  The  Way  ofldfe^ 
from  which  I  give  a  quotation  : — 

''  In  these  streets  I  have  seen  the  poor  hanging 
on  the  steps  of  the  rich  and  refusing  to  be  ordered 
away ;  to  move  pity^  laying  bare  their  sores  ;  and 
to  move  fewr^  saying,  give  me  something  that  I 
^^y  go  on,  for  I  am  just  out  of  a  fever  ward, 
holding  out  their  shadowy  arms  and  hands  to 
implore  pity.  But  whoever  saw  the  rich  follow- 
ing the  poor  with  a  hand  filled  with  gold  ?  press- 
ing money  on  their  acceptance  ;  stopping  them, 
entreating,  beseeching,  imploring  them  to  take  it  ? 
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And  jet,  thus  (to  the  amazement  of  both  angels 
and  fallen  spirits)  does  Gk)d  with  yon  in  offering 
yon  His  Son,  and,  through  Him,  the  gift  of  ever- 
lasting li£e.  But  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
when  we  consider  that  He  knows  what  fate  awaits 
ns  if  we  refuse  His  offers  !  He  has  looked  into 
the  sevenfold-heated  furnace  of  His  own  wrath ! 
He  has  heard  the  wail  of  those  who  know  their 
lost  estate  !  and'  as  a  father  over  a  prodigal  son, 
and  a  mother  over  the  daughter  who  has  fallen. 
He  yearns  over  you,  crying.  Oh,  turn  ye,  turn  ye, 
why  will  ye  perish  P  " 

The  remedy  is  proposed  in  an  address  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  St.  John's  Church,  Edinburgh, 
and  runs  thus: — . 

''  The  founders  of  our  Church  contemplated  a 
very  different  state  of  things  from  what  exists 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  church,  where  two 
pastors  have  to  sustain  on  their  shoulders  the 
charge  of  fifty  thousand  parishioners.  Our  ances- 
tors considered  one  thousacd  people  quite  large 
enough  flock  for  the  oversight  of  one  shepherd. 
Kor  did  they  leave  that  minister  alone  to  perform 
it.  A  captain  of  a  ship  is  not  the  only  officer  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  So  the  minister  was  to  be 
aided  by  elders,  deacons,  assistants ;  and  of  old  time 
it  was  considered  that  an  elder  had  charge  enough 
who  had  some  ten  or  twenty  families  under  his 
care.  The  elder  then  visited  the  sick,  counselled 
the  erring,  brought  back  the  wanderer^  his  name 
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was  a  household  word,  and  frequently  discharging 
offices  of  temporal  and  spiritual  kindness,  he 
acquired  within  his  small  and  manageable  locality 
a  moral  influence  which  was  omnipotent  for  good. 

'^But  what  happens  when  a  severe  season 
comes  on  in  the  poorer  parts  of  this  town,  where 
there  is  an  imperfect  supervision  P  When  there 
is  (as  in  1837-38)  no  work  for  eight  weeks  and 
no  wages  P  The  bread-winner  is  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  the  children  cry  to  their  mother  in 
vain  for  food.  Credit  is  exhausted,  and  what  is 
to  be  done  P  The  eye  that  looks  around  for  help 
falls  at  last  on  the  sign  of  the  pawnbroker — ^its 
open  door,  swaying  on  easy  hinges,  invites  them 
in.  One  article  of  furniture  after  another  is 
carried  across  the  street,  and  though  I  have  known 
them  do  much  before  the  Bible  and  the  Sunday 
garment  is  taken  to  the  pawn,  yet  the  fatal  Satur- 
day night  at  last  comes  when  the  pawnbroker's 
key  is  turned  on  those  also.  This  might  have 
been  averted  had  they  known  one  into  whose 
arms  they  might  have  thrown  themselves  instead 
of  the  pawnbroker !  " 

It  may  be  noted,  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
who  do  not  find  skill  in  preaching  come  to  them 
at  once,  that  Guthrie  at  first  almost  turned  from 
the  pulpit  in  despair.  I  hardly  know  an  instance 
of  a  great  preacher  who  has  not  found  the  way  to 
success  difficult.  If  there  is  anyone  whom  one 
would  expect  to  find  a  horn  writer  of  sermons  it  is 
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John  Henry  Newman !  Bnt  what  does  he  say  in 
the  Apologia  ? —  • 

^^  Dr.  Hawkins  it  was  who  tanght  me  to  weigh 
my  words,  and  to  be  cantions  in  my  statements. 
He  led  me  to  that  mode  of  limiting  and  clearing 
my  sense  in  discnssion  and  controversy,  and  of 
distinguishing  between  cognate  idead,  and  of 
obviating  mistakes  by  anticipation,  which,  to  my 
surprise,  has  been  since  considered  (even  in 
quarters  friendly  to  me)  to  savour  of  the  polemics 
of  Rome.  He  is  a  man  of  -most  exact  mind  him- 
self,  and  he  used  to  snub  me  severely  on  reading 
(as  he  was  kind  enough  to  do)  the  first  sermons  I 
vrrote,^' 

Canon  Garus  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Bishop 
M'llvaine  that  the  Bishop  in  early  life  found  such 
difficulty  in  speaking  without  manuscript  that  he 
used  to  try  and  learn  the  exact  text  of  his  written 
sermons  and  deliver  them  by  an  effort  of  memory, 
which  is  just  the  same  futile  task  as  a  boy  trying 
to  learn  a  proposition  of  Euclid  memoriter.  A 
friend  told  him  to  fix  his  ideas  in  the  sequence  he 
wished  to  use  them  in,  and  then  to  trust  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  for  the  words.  Hugh 
Miller,  a  first-rate  authority  on  composition,  often 
expressed  his  wonder  that  any  man  could  bring 
forth  more  than  one  good  and  finished  discourse 
a  week.  And  Robert  Hall  had  no  lower  estimate 
of  the  labours  and  difficulties  of  the  pulpit,  as 
appears  from  his  reply  to  one  who  asked — 
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**  *  How  many  discourses  do  yon  think  a  minister 
can  get  np  in  a  week  ? '  *  If  he  is  a  deep  thinker 
and  condenser  (was  Hall's  reply)  one ;  if  he  is  an 
ordinary  average  man,  two;  if  he  is  an  ass,  he 
will  produce  haHf-a-dozen,^ " 

Guthrie  began  with  two  sermons  at  Arbirlot, 
but,  not  wishing  to  stunt  his  growth  as  a  preacheif 
until  he  had  mpre  experience,  he  resolved  to  have 
only  a  morning  sermon  rather  longer,  and  to 
catechize  in  the  evening  on  a  subject  connected 
with  his  morning  sermon,  and  thus  he  kept  up 
the  interest  and  made  his  teaching  enter  into 
their  mind  and  conception,  whereas  ''  tuso  sermons 
(he  says)  wovld  luwe  driven  one  another  out^  like  two 
halls  of  hoys^  tow-guns"    Guthrie  thus  writes : — 

*'  I  studied  the  style  of  the  addresses  of  the 
ancient  and  inspired  prophets  delivered  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  saw  how,  differing  from  dry 
disquisitions  or  a  naked  statement  of  ti^uths,  they 
abounded  in  metaphor  figures  and  illustrations. 
I  turned  to  the  Gospels  and  found  that  He  Who 
knew  what  was  in  man,  what  could  best  illuminate 
a  subject,  win  the  attention,  and  nerve  the  heart, 
used  stories,  parables,  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  scenes  of  natural  and  familiar  life,  in  regard 
to  which  manner  of  teaching  a  woman  (type  of 
the  masses)  said,  '  The  jparts  of  the  Bible  I  like 
best  aire  the  liJces.*  For  some  years  after  coming 
to  Edinburgh  I  rose  summer  and  winter  at  five 
o'clock.     Thus  I  got  three  hours  at  least  clear 
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before  breakfast  each  day,  which  I  reckoned  as 
eighteen  hours  a  week,  to  plan  ont  and  read  up 
for  my  theme.  This  enables  a  man  to  keep  his 
sermon  simmering  in  his  mind  all  the  week  through 
till  his  subject  takes  entire  possession  of  him,  and 
he  is  able  to  preach  with  fulness,  with  feeling, 
^d  with  power.  Thus  I  carried,  out  my  plan  of 
sparing  no  toil  or  time  in  careful  preparation  in 
making  my  descriptions  graphic,  my  statements 
lucid,  my  appeals  pathetic,  in  filling  my  dis- 
courses, in  fact,  with  what  would  both  strike  and 
stick.^* 

"  I  was  careful  to  observe  by  the  faces  of  my 
hearers  (and  also  by  the  account  the  most  intelligent 
of  my  Sunday  class  could  render  of  my  discourses) 
the  style  and  character  of  those  parts  which  had 
made  the  deepest  impression,  that  I  might  culti- 
vate it.  After  my  discourse  was  written  (though 
to  be  delivered  extempore)  I  often  spaut  hours  in 
correcting  it;  latterly  always  keeping  a  blank 
page  in  my  manuscript,  opposite  a  written  one- 
cutting  out  dry  bite,  giving  point  to  dull  ones, 
making  cl^ar  any  obscurity,  the  narrative  parts 
more  graphic,  throwing  more  pathos  into  appeals, 
and  copying  God  in  His  works  by  adding  the 
ornamental  to  the  useful.  The  longer  I  lived  the 
more  I  realized  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds  (in  his  .  lectures  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  Disc.  11,  p.  52)."  "  Excellence  is  never 
gromted  to  mom^  hut  as  the  rewa/rd  of  laibomr.^* 
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Thig  is  very  enconraging  to  the  yonng  preacher 
who  feels  disheartened  at  first ;  but  as  a  painter, 
who  aspires  to  be  a  Boyal  Academician,  visits 
foreign  lands  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
masters,  so  neither  can  the  preacher  expect  suc- 
cess without  infinite  labour — and  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  few,  if  any.  Bishop  Andre wes 
wrote  out  his  discourses  three  times,  and,  if  I 
recollect  right,  it  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod's  life  that  his  last  sermon  before  the 
Queen,  which  he  committed  to  memory,  had  been 
written  out  nine  or  ten  times  before  he  got  it  to 
his  taste  for  preaching.  One  popular  preacher 
used  to  say,  "  I  spend  the  week  making  caps,  and 
on  Sunday  I  fit  them  on ;  "  and  I  believe  it  was 
Thomas  Binney  who  used  to  say,  ^'I  spend  the 
week  collecting  fuel,  and  on  Sunday  I  set  it  on 
fire." 

This  keeping  the  alternate  page  for  the  result 
of  after- thoughts  and  after-reading  is  to  be  noted, 
for  how  else  can  the  young  preacher  make  his 
early  sermons  available  ?  No  man  is  satisfied,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  ministry,  to  preach  what  he 
has  put  together  in  the  first,  and  yet  he  does  not 
want  to  throw  away  his  former  labour ;  but  if  he 
interleaves  with  his  after-studies  and  thoughts 
and  illustrations,  and  then  rewrites,  he  is  '^  the 
scribe  bringing  forth  out  of  his  treaswry  things  old 
cmd  new,** 

One  who  knew  Thomas  Guthrie  well,  says : — 

G  a 
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"  Possessed  of  a  ready  power  of  speech,  he  could 
have  extemporized  a  sermon  at  any  time,  and 
thus  saved  himself  much  labour.  But  I  never 
knew  him  enter  the  pulpit  without  his  sermon 
written  and  committed.  He  used  to  say,  if  you 
find  a  sentence  will  not  bear  committing  to  memory 
easily,  scratch  it  out,  as  things  which  will  not  run 
into  the  mind  and  memory  have  a  flaw  somewhere. 
Even  in  writing  he  always  kept  an  audience  be- 
fore him ;  he  realized  the  influence  of  a  crowd 
even  in  the  solitude  of  his  study.  He  even  wrote 
while  speaking  aloud  and  then  committed  in 
quiet.  *  Remember  (he  writes),  a  Bible  story  or 
other  history  will  often,  like  a  nail,  hangup  a  thing 
which  would  otherwise  fall  to  the  ground.  If  I 
find  a  thing  heavy  I  join  to  it  a  figure,  an  exam- 
ple, an  illustration,  something  which,  like  a 
balloon,  will  help  it  to  rise.  When  in  the  pulpit 
and  your  discourse  committed,  use  not  only  the 
heads  of  your  discourse,  but  words  and  signs  to 
mark  the  progress  of  your  discourse  and  its  pro- 
minent pqints.  Mind  "  the  three  P'»  " — Proving^ 
Painting^  Persuading— or  in  others  word,  address 
the  Reason^  the  Fancy,  and  the  Hea/rt.^  " 

He  expressed  his  fear  lest  he  had  grown  too 
pictorial  from  using  and  cultivating  over-much  his 
strong  point ;  but  his  hearers  liked  his  numerous 
illustrations.  A  Scottish  elder  thus  described 
him : — 

*'  Maister  Guthrie  !  he  never  had  to  rummage 
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long  for  a  word.  Lots  of  illustrations,  frae  the 
sea  and  tlie  earth  and  the  air  and  onjthing  that 
cam  hand  J.  Illustrations — ^thousands — extraor- 
dinar — ^a  ready  wittet  man — I  will  say  that — tall 
of  stature — wee  a  voice  like  thunder." 

Dr.  Macfarlane,  his  college  friend,  writes  :  — 

"  The  distinctness  with  which  he  pictured  the 
scenes  he  described  was  such  as  to  transport  his 
hearers  to  the  times  and  places  he  brought  before 
them.  When  he  quoted  and  illustrated  the  pas- 
sage *  then  cbU  the  disciples  forsooJc  Him  and  fled,* 
you  would  suppose  that  you  saw  each  of  them 
with  the  varying  expression  of  doubt  or  anxiety 
or  irresolution,  that  betokened  their  character, 
making  their  escape  by  every  possible  avenue  and 
leaving  their  Master,  unbefriended,  in  the  hands 
of  His  enemies." 

Bishop  Wilberforce  went  to  hear  Guthrie  in 
1862,  and  thus  records  his  opinion  :— 

"  Eloquent — familiar —  slip-shod — some  very 
good  things — sheep  on  the  other  side  of  the  glen 
— going  in  well  beaten  tracks — Newton  coming 
back  from  another  world  and  finding  the  people 
better  educated." 

I  will  therefore  give  two  specimens  more  of  his 
style.  The  first  is  from  a  sermon  called  "  Speak- 
ing to  the  Hearts  :  " — 

"  In  old  time,  the  sailors  (a  race  not  given  to 
superstition)  told,  among  other  stories  of  the  sea, 
one   of  a  strange  island,   in   waters  where  no 
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breakers  beat  and  no  storms  blew  on  its  quiet 
shores.  Yet  thej  kept  aloof,  fearing  it  more  than 
the  rugged  coasts  of  our  stormy  climes.  It  arose 
from  the  deep,  a  mass  of  magnetic  ore,  with 
powers  of  attraction  fatal  to  the  mariner ;  once 
within  their  influence,  the  ship  was  drawn  nearer 
and  Bearer — at  first  slowly — silently,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, but  with  ever  increasing  speed,  till  on 
a  closer  approach  every  iron  bolt  was  drawn  from 
her  timbers,  and  without  a  sound  to  call  attention 
to  the  work  silently  going  on — she  fell  into  a 
thousand  pieces — the  whole  fabric  dissolved — 
crew  and  cargo  gone  together — down  into  that 
quiet  sea.  Fable  as  that  was,  what  a  picture  of 
the  world's  magnetism  and  the  world's  steady 
but  unseen  attraction  of  an  irresolute  heart !  What 
a  tale  it  tells  of  the  many,  who,  ^  loving  this  present 
world,^  yield  their  souls  up  to  its  Syren  voices  and 
are  unconsciously  drawn  on  till  the  catastrophe 
draws  on — and  they  are  lost." 

This  concluding  passage  is  from  "  The  Inheri- 
tance of  the  Saints :  " — 

"An  Arab,  a  wild  son  of  the  desert,  one 
more  accustomed  to  fight  than  to  reason,  to  plun- 
der a  caravan  than  to  argue  a  cause,  was  asked 
by  a  traveller  how  he  knew  that  there  was  a  God  ? 
He*  fixed  his  dark  eyes  upon  the  questioner  with  a 
look  of  savage  wonder,  and  then  (as  he  was  wont, 
when  he  encountered  a  foe,  to  answer  spear  with 
spear)  he  met  that  question  with  another — ^How 
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do  I  know  whether  it  was  a  camel  or  a  man  that 
passed  my  tent  last  night  ?  Well  spoken,  child 
of  the  desert !  for  not  more  plainly  do  the  foot- 
prints on  the  sand  reveal  to  thy  eye  whether  it 
was  a  man  or  camel  that  passed  by  in  the  night 
than  the  footprints  of  God's  work  testify  to  the 
being  of  a  Divine  Artificer." 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land men  were  at  work  with  various  gifts.  So  it 
is  in  every  great  movement.  While  John  Wesley 
was  building  up  his  system,  his  brother  Charles 
was  writing  hymns.  So  here  Dr.  Buchanan 
wrote  The  History  of  the  Ten  Teao's^  Oonfiict; 
Dr.  Duff  led  its  missions  abroad ;  Dr.  Hugh 
Miller  advocated  its  claims  in  the  Witness  news- 
papers ;  Drs.  Chalmers,  Cunningham,  and  Candlish 
were  directing  its  course;  and  Thomas  Guthrie 
was  its  preacher,  as  he  used  to  say  to  Chalmers 
— "  Keep  you  at  the  helm  ;  trust  me  to  fire  the  guns 
of  tlie  new  ship,*^ 
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"  Chalmers  himself  waa  very  beautiful  to  as.  when  we  saw 
Eim  a  few  mouths  before  his  death.  His  figure  was  little 
altered,  onlj  ^e  head  had  grown  white.  In  the  eyes  and 
features  yon  could  read  somethiog  of  sadness,  m  if  ereniDg 
and  star-orowned  night  were  coming  on  and  the  hot  noises  ' 
of  the  day  growing  insignificant.  A  very  eminent  vivacity 
lay  in  him,  which  could  rise  to  complete  impetuosity,  all  in  a, 
kind  of  mslic  type.  His  laagh  was  hearty,  and  bis  loneB  in 
preaching  would  rise  to  the  piercingly  pathetic ;  no  preacher 
ever  went  so  into  one's  heart." — THOMiS  C*BLlt«'8  fimunts- 
cences,  lol,  i.,  p.  157. 

5t  was  told  of  the  poet  Robert  Bums,  by 
'  Dngald  Stewart,  that  when  those  two 
'  were  looking  down  on  the  cottages 
which  BmTOtmded  Edinburgh,  the  poet  said,  "  I 
am  cheered  by  meditating  oa  the  amount  of  vir- 
tue and  simple-minded  happiness  which  exists 
□nder  those  bnmble  roofs."  It  was  the  amount 
of  sin,  suffering,  and  sorrow  that  lived  on  under 
those  simple  roof-treea  which  led  Gtuthrie  to  write 
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on  tlie  Sins  cmd  Sorrows  of  Oreat  Gities,  and  to 
open  kis  ragged  scbools,  and  which  goaded  on 
Chalmers  to  collect  for  his  church  extension  fund 
enough  mbney  to  build  222  churches,  and  to  spend 
the  last  days  of  his  active  life  amidst  the  alleys 
and  courts  of  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh,  and  to 
erect  his  pulpit  in  a  tan  loft,  amidst  the  dens  of 
vice  where  Burke  and  Hare  had  committed  their 
murders. 

Thirty  years  ago  Chalmers'  biography  was  sent 
forth  in  four  enormous  volumes,  to  which  a  fifth 
volume 'of  correspondence  was  afterwards  added. 
Soon  after  his  death  a  uniform  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  in  twenty-five  small  octavo  volumes : 
of  these  ten  are  of  the  nature  of  sermons,  contain- 
ing four  volumes  of  exposition  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  the  other  fifteen  contain  his 
writings  on  moral  philosophy.  Church  questions, 
and  his  civil  and  social  economy  treatises.  If  the 
best  passages  of  his  sermons  were  put  into  one 
volume,  and  the  "  memorabilia  "  of  his  other  fif- 
teen voliimes  were  compressed  into  one,  Chalmers 
would  still  be  worth  consulting,  for  he  treats 
questions  with  a  masculine  intellect,  and  many  of 
the  subjects  he  handles  are  of  permanent  interest. 
As  it  is,  he  is  little  read,  except,  perhaps,  in 
America ;  and  to  him  may  be  applied  what  Alison 
says  of  bulky  writers — "  If  some  of  them  had       -  •  v 

written  considerably  less,   they  would  stand, a,,  r, 
chance  of  being  fein^axbered  considerably  longer."   '4*^  't ' ; '      . 


•  •     •  if*.  .  .  • 
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Men  have  grown  wiser  abont  biographies  lately, 
thongh  still  we  are  pestered  with  innumerable 
letters  whose  interest  has  died  away;  bnt  as 
literature  grows  more  and  more  oppressive,  writers 
will  feel  that  if  they  want  a  chance  of  being 
listened  to,  they  mnst  b©  brief.  Lnckily  for  pos- 
terity, the  nse  that  has  been  made  of  private 
diaries  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  S»  WHberforce^  and 
Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Ca/rlyle,  have  set  people 
to  work  burning  their  journals  and  private  letters. 
The  first  half  of  this  century  was  a  time  of  many- 
volumed  biographies.  Lockhart  embalmed  Sir 
W*.  Scott  in  ten  volumes,  and  the  philanthropy  of 
William  Wilberforce  was  originally  spun  out  into 
five  octavos.  I  suppose  our  forefathers  went  upon 
the  principle  of  HaUetfs  Pedigree  Wheat,  the  selec- 
tion and  survival  of  the  biggest  grains  : — 

*^  Yidi  lecta  diu  et  multo  spectata  labore 
Degenerare  tamen — ni  vis  humana,  qaotannis 
Maxima  quseque  manu  legeret." 

Luckily,  however,  as  men  compress  a  shin  of  beef 
into  a  tin  of  soup  extract,  so  it  is  in  the  literary 
world.  There  is  a  biography  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
admirably  done  by  Dr.  Donald  Fraser,  one  of 
many  published  (in  a  series  called  Men  Worth 
Bememhering)  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  This 
is  really  a  charming  half-crown's  worth,  written 
in  a  very  pleasant  style,  without  a  superfluous 
word. 

Thomas  Chalmers  and  Thomas  Guthrie  were 
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connected  in  many  ways.  Their  minds  were 
drawn  to  the  same  objects — sin  in  large  towns, 
propagated  by  drink,  ignorance,  and  want.  These 
they  tried  to  remedy  by  substituting  the  Church 
as  the  almoner  of  the  wealthy  to  the  destitute — in- 
stead of  the  Poor-law  board — by  the  organizing  of 
smaller  districts  (with  effectual  supervision)  under 
each  presbyter,  and  by  ragged  schools  under 
clerical  supervision  in  all  the  crowded  and  poor 
localities.     Their  great  hope  was  in  the  young. 

Besides  this,  these  two  men  were  much  drawn 
together  by  other  ties.  Dr.  Hanna — ^who  was 
Dr.  Chalmers'  son-in-law  and  biographer — was 
also  Dr.  Guthrie's  coadjutor  at  Edinburgh.  Add 
to  this,  they  both  took  a  common  line  with  regard 
to  the  events  which  led  to  the  disruption  in  1843 
— Guthrie  was  the  speaker  and  preacher,  but 
Chalmers  brought  his  'common  sense,  his  statis- 
tical power,  and  his  organizing  habits  to  bear  upon 
that  great  exodus  of  half  a  Church.  That  event 
— the  establishment  of  a  great  home  Mission  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Free  KirJc  " — has  taken  its  place 
amongst  the  events  which  are  numbered  amongst 
'^  the  heroic  in  history,*^  and  men  can  look  back 
upon  it  now  without  heat  or  anger.  Whether  it 
could  have  been  avoided  by  patience  it  is  not  pos- 
sible now  to  decide ;  but  many  of  the  demands 
about  the  conflicting  claims  of  patrons  and  parishes 
have  been  virtually  conceded  by  a  Tory  Gt)vem- 
ment.     It  was  considered  a  brave  thing  for  those 
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who  followed  Chalmers  and  Guthrie  to  come  out 
and  be  separate,  to  cast  off  Erastianism  in  Church 
goyernment ;  but  I  see,  in  the  little  book  I  recom- 
mend, Dr.  Donald  Fraser  says — "  Was  it  not 
equally  courageous  of  the  other  side,  of  men  like 
Norman  M^Leod,  to  stick  to  the  old  Church  and 
disregard  public  clamour  p  " 

The  events,  however  (now  that  they  have  passed 
into  the  domain  of  history),  are  worth  a  retro- 
spective glance,  for  history  sometimes  repeats 
itself. 

William  Cobbett,  a  Radical  of  an  extreme  type, 
has  left  amongst  his  writings  a  touching  picture 
of  the  vision  which  passed  before  his  mind  when, 
from  a  Surrey  hill,  he  looked  down  upon  a  dozen 
parishes,  with  the  snug  vicarages  nestling  under 
the  shadow  of  their  respective  parish  churches, 
and  forming  such  pretty  homesteads.  I  suppose 
Cobbett  was  in  a  very  genial  frame  that  day,  for  he 
describes  the  influence  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  parson  (true  sisters  of  charity)  as  carrying 
civilization,  with  all  its  charms  and  blessings,  to 
the  hearths  of  a  grateful  peasantry,  which  had 
already  grown  religious  under  the  vicar's  teaching 
and  example.  But,  while  Cobbett  was  praying 
that  the  gods  might  avert  any  interference  with 
this  Utopian  ptate  of  affairs,  in  Scotland  the 
ministers  were  marching  out  of  their  maiises  and 
giving  up  their  rights  as  State  clergy. 

1.  They  went  out — not  were  expelled.     It  wlksa 
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free  act,  and  brought  with  it  such  sympathy  that 
they  were  enabled  to  start  afresh,  with  sails  ex- 
panded and  filled  by  the  popular  breeze,  and  a 
good  run  on  to  the  moTement  to  their  vessel. 
What  Felicia  Hemans  wrote  of  the  Lcmdmg  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  Englcmd  may  apply  to  the 
sites  of  the  Free  Kirk  manses  and  churches  : — 

"  Ay !  call  it  holy  ground — 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod — 
They  have  left  unstain'd  what  there  they  found — 

Freedom  to  worship  God." 

2.  During  ten  years  events  had  been  leading 
the  chiefs  of  this  disruption  party  to  measure,  to 
gauge,  and  to  educate  public  opinion,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  guided  by  it.  This  may  be 
studied  best  in  The  Life  of  Guthrie^  1874,  by  his  sons, 
a  very  readable  biography.  It  can  be  obtained 
from  Mndie's.  My  readers  will  there  see  the  tact 
which  guided  Chalmers  in  all  the  deliberations 
which  were  held  by  his  party,  for  it  was  no  easy 
thing  to  be  sure  that  promises  would  be  kept  when 
it  came  to  giving  up  hearth  and  home.  To  keep 
a  party  together  (when  the  issue  is  dead  against 
their  interests)  is  no  easy  thing :  many  start,  but 
all  are  not  in  at  the  end  of  the  run.  In  this  case 
this  large  body  of  seceders  went  out  as  one  man, 
in  a  compact  phalanx. 

8.  Chalmers  at  once,  when  disruption  had  taken 
place,  was  placed  in  the  chair  as  the  first  moderator 
of  the  new  Church.   His  position  as  Divinity  Pro- 
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fessor  at  Edinburgh  entitled  him  to  it,  and  he  rose 
to  the  occasion.  He  saw,  what  English  Ghnrch- 
men  also  see,  that  though  religion  might  be  self- 
supporting  in  popnlons  places,  in  country  Tillages 
no  educated  man,  with  the  requirements  of  an 
educated  man,  could  exist.  And,  as  a  consequence, 
before  the  enthusiasm  of  their  self-sacrifice  sub- 
sided, Chalmers  and  Guthrie  boldly  went  in  for  a 
general  fund,  both  for  building  and  endowment, 
and  they  were  successful  because  they  were  in 
earnest :  they  did  not  speak  "  as  m&a  heating  the 
air.^* 

Most  of  the  preachers  whose  lives  I  have  hitherto 
attempted 'to  sketch  were  bom  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  in  asking  my  readers 
to  glance  at  Chalmers,  we  must  go  back  ten  years 
more  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  now  102  years 
ago  that  our  "hero  was  bom.  Twenty-one  years 
after  Burns,  nine  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  seven 
after  Jeffrey  saw  the  light.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh was  bom  in  1765,  and  Thomas  Carlyle  not 
till  1795.  Archbishop  Sumner  was  born  the  same 
year  as  Chalmers,  1780. 

It  was  in  Anstruther — a  seaport  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth — that  Chalmers  was  born  of  a  commer- 
cial family.  One  of  fourteen  children,  he  was 
roughly  nurtured,  and  sent  to  school  at  St.  An- 
drew'S)  in  his  twelfth  year.  John  Campbell,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  was  sent  to 
St.  Andrew's  even  younger  than  Chalmers. 
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The  future  Professor  did  not  take  greedily  to 
his  studies  at  first,  and  only  after  he  began  mathe- 
matics did  studj  get  a  firm  grasp  of  his  mind,  and 
soon  there  arose  within  him  the  yearning  which 
he  all  his  life  cherished,  of  becoming  a  Professor 
at  St.  Andrew's,  which  in  after  life  he  attained, 
and  afterwards  held  the  same  position  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

He  went  forth,  after  passing  the  (mrricuhmh^  by 
no  means  a  distinguished  scholar,  but  his  mind 
was  fresh,  his  body  strong,  and  when  once  roused 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  acted  on  by  religious  convic- 
tion, he  was  terribly  in  earnest  to  make  up  for  the 
neglect  of  his  early  years.  In  the  quiet  manse  of 
Kilmany  he  ministered  to  about  150  families,  but 
without  much  zeal,  for  the  burthen  of  a  divine 
message  had  not  yet  been  laid  upon  him,  and  he 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  aiding  the  teachers 
of  the  neighbouring  University.  But  an  illness 
showed  him  the  deep  things  of  God's  kingdom, 
and  by  reading  on  a  sick  couch  Wilberforce's 
PfObctical  View  of  Christianity^  he  was  led,  and 
many  through  him,  to  preach  the  free  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit. 

But  in  1815  the  Tron  parish  of  Glasgow  became 
vacant,  and  Chalmers  was  sufficiently  well  known 
to  fame  to  be  elected  unanimously.  He  was  then 
in  his  early  prime — age  thirty-five  years — ^and 
soon  the  University  of  Glasgow  bestowed  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor.  The  general  poor- 
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law  had  then  no  existence,  and  in  the  district  of 
St.  John's  at  Glasgow  Chalmers  started  a  band  of 
workers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pauperism 
through  the  volnntarj  aid  of  subscriptions  ad- 
ministered through  the  elders  of  his  church.  This 
was  successful.  It  was  said  he  reduced  the  ex- 
pense, by  diligent  inquiry  into  each  case,  to  ^30 
per  1,000  of  population,  while  in  some  places — it 
was  £200.  In  England,  it  was  said,  it  had  in  ex- 
treme cases  risen  to  £1,000  per  1,000  population. 
This  lasted  in  Glasgow  for  eighteen  years,  and  in 
1846  the  compulsory  Poor-law  for  Scotland  came 
into  operation.  It  was  at  St.  John's  that  the 
eccentric  but  celebrated  Edward  Irving  was  assis- 
tant to  Chalmers. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  wtis  at  the  Tron 
Church  that  the  discourses  which  brought  Chal- 
mers' fame  to  the  highest  point  were  preached.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  various  ministers  of  Glas- 
gow to  preach  by  turns,  during  business  hours,  on 
each  Thursday,  at  the  Tron  Church ;  and  there 
being  eight  clergy,  the  turn,  of  course,  came  round 
once  in  two  months.  On  Thursday,  the  23rd  of 
November,  1815,  it  was  Chalmers'  turn  to  preach, 
and  he  gave  his  hearers  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the 
recent  discoveries  in  astronomy,  gorgeously  magni- 
ficent in  its  details,  drawn  with  the  ease  of  one 
who  was  a  master  in  the  science.  In  his  subse- 
quent discourses  Dr.  Chalmers  discussed  the  argu- 
ment, or  prejudice,  against  Christianity,  which 
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grounds  itself  upon  tbe  vastness  and  variety  of 
those  nnnnmbered  worlds  which  lie  scattered  over 
the  immeasnrable  fields  of  space.  The  rest  of  the 
course  occupied  the  Thursdays,  which  fell  to  Dr. 
Chalmers'  share  in  1816.  It  was  the  sanie  then 
in  Glasgow  as  I  have  witnessed  in  London  when 
Henry  Melvill  preached  the  Golden  Lecture  on 
Tuesday  mornings  during  business  hours  ii^  Loth- 
bury ;  the  people  thronged  to  hear  the  preacher's 
thrilling  descriptions  ;  and  in  the  next  year,  1817, 
in  January,  the  Astronomical  Discourses  were  pub- 
lished, and  20,000  were  disposed  of.  Tales  of  My 
Landlord,  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  were  published  the 
previous  month,  and  both  publications  ran  an  even 
race  of  popularity  and  sale.  Hazlitt  has  left  on 
record  the  impression  these  sermons  created  at  the 
time,  as  he  says  : — "  You  could  not  go  to  a  watering - 
place,  or  look  on  the  window-sill  of  am,  irm,  without 
seeing  a  volume  of  tltem^ 

But  these  sermons,  like  the  stars  they  spoke  of, 
blazed  up  for  a  time  and  are  now  little  read.  Dr. 
Chalmers  himself  was  inclined  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  his  *' Commercial  Sermons" — in  which 
the  world  will  agree.  They  are  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  message  of  the  Gospel  home  to  the 
hearths  and  homes  of  the  middle  and  business 
classes,  and  to  deal  with  cases  of  ordinary  life. 

There  are  two  stories  which  must  be  here 
narrated.  The  first  is  from  Guthrie's  life.  He 
had   brought  home  from    Edinburgh   the  first 
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volame  of  Chalmers'  Asironomiccbl  DiscourseSj  and 
had  lent  them  to  a  weaver — who  was  a  greedy 
applicant  for  any  new  book — ^by  name  David 
Gibson.  On  David  bringing  back  the  first  volume 
and  being  offered  the  second,  he  shook  his  head  to 
Dr.  Guthrie,  and  said — "  Minister,  I  have  no  time 
for  him,  I  had  to  read  him  with  the  dictiona/r*  in 
the  other  hand,  am,d  I  couldnafind  all  his  long^nehbed 
words  in  the  dictiona/r\^^ 

The  other  is  in  a  volume  of  reminiscences  by 
George  Gilfillan,  of  Dundee.  He  was  with  Dr. 
Kidd,  who  had  published  a  dull  book  called  The 
Eternal  Sonship,  when  Chalmers  sent  him  a  copy 
of  his  Astronomical  Discourses,  After  skimming 
them,  Dr.  Kidd  said  : — "  Something  about  the 
stars,  it  seems,  Chalmers  has  been  writing — a  dull, 
heavy  book.  I  hope  he  does  not  expect  me  to 
read  it ;  but  I  will  be  6ven  with  him,  for  I 
will  send  him  a  presentation  copy  of  my  Eternal 
Sonship,^* 

It  will  \)e  seen  from  the  following  description 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  taken  from  the  second  of 
the  Astronomical  Biscowrses,  that  Chalmers'  style 
was  ponderous,  though  telling,  and  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  intense  earnestness  to  lighten  it 
up: — 

«<  There  are,  perhaps,  no  two  sets  of  human 
beings  who  comprehend  less  the  movements,  and 
enter  less  into  the  cares  and  concerns  of  each 
other,  than  the  wide  and  busy  public  upon  the 
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one  hand :  and  on  the  other,  those  men  of  close 
and  studious  retirement,  whom  the  world  never 
hears  of  save  when,  from  their  thoughtful  solitude, 
there  issues  forth  some  splendid  discovery  to  set 
the  world  on  a  gaze  of  admiration.  Then  will 
the  brilliancy  of  a  superior  genius  draw  every  eye 
towards  it,  and  the  homage  paid  to  intellectual 
superiority  will  place  its  idol  on  a  loftier  emi- 
nence than  all  wealth  or  than  all  titles  can  bestow, 
and  the  name  of  the  successful  philosopher  will 
circulate,  in  his  own  age,  over  the  whole  extent  of 
civilized  society,  and  be  borne  down  to  posterity 
in  the  character  of  ever-during  remembrance ; 
and  thus  it  is  that,  when  we  lookback  on  the  days 
of  Newton,  we  annex  a  kind  of  mysterious  great- 
ness to  him  who,  by  the  force  of  his  understand- 
ing, rose  to  such  a  gigantic  elevation  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  men  ;  and  the  kings  and  warriors 
of  other  days  sink  into  insignificance  around  him, 
and  he  at  this  moment  stands  forth  to  the  public 
eye,  in  a  prouder  array  of  glory  than  circles  the 
memory  of  all  the  men  of  former  generations ; 
and  while  all  the  vulgar  grandeur  of  other  days 
is  now  mouldering  in  forgetfulness,  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  great  astronomer  are  still  fresh  in 
the  veneration  of  his  countrymen,  and  they  carry 
him  forward  on  the  stream  of  time,  with  a  repu- 
tation ever  gathering,  and  the  triumphs  of  a  dis- 
tinction that  will  never  die." 

Then,  after  showing  how  carefully  Newton  ex- 

H  H 
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perimented  and  how  accurately  he  weighed  evi- 
dence, making  his  ground  good  bj  laborious 
analysis^  He  sums  up  in  his  peroration  with  showing 
the  humility  of  a  philosopher  who  called  his  great 
work,  The  Frinovpioy  "  the  humble  beginning  and 
picking  up  of  a  few  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the 
great  sea  of  knowledge : " — 

"Keep  the  disciples  of  Newton  on  the  firm 
ground  of  experiment, .  and  none  more  bold  or 
more  decisive  in  their  announcements  of  all  that 
they  have  evidence  for,  but  off  this  ground,  none 
more  humble  or  more  cautious  of  positive  an- 
nouncement than  they.  They  wQl  sit  with  all  the 
patience  of  a  scholar  to  his  task  till  they  have 
found  the  evidence  which  was  wanting;  those 
very  men  who  on  the  field  of  warranted  exertion 
evinced  all  the  hardihood  and  vigour  of  a  full- 
grown  understanding,  show  on  every  subject 
where  the  light  of  evidence  is  withheld  from  them 
all  the  modesty  of  children.  They  give  us  posi- 
tive opinion  only  where  they  have  indisputable 
proof.  The  single  principle  of  their  respect  for 
truth  secures  their  homage  for  every  one  position, 
where  the  evidence  of  truth  is  present,  and  at  the 
same  time  begets  an  entire  diffidence  about  every 
one  position  from  which  this  evidence  is  disjoined. 
Thus,  then,  we  can  understand  how  the  man  who 
stands  first  in  the  accomplishments  of  philosophy 
sat  at  the  book  of  nature  in  the  humble  attitude 
of  its   interpreter  and   its   pupil — how   all  the 
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docility  of  conscious  ignorance  threw  a  sweet  and 
softening  Instre  round  the  radiance  of  his  most 
splendid  discoveries ;  and  while  the  flippancy  of 
a  few  superficial  acquirements  is  enough  to  place 
a  philosopher  of  to-day  on  the  pedestal  of  his 
fancied  elevation,  and  to  vest  him  with  an  assumed 
lordship  over  the  whole  domain  of  natural  and 
revealed  knowledge — we  cannot  forbear  to  do 
honour  to  the  unpretending  greatness  of  Newton 
— than  whom  we  know  not  if  there  ever  lighted 
upon  our  earth  one  in  the  character  of  whose  ad- 
mirable genius  so  much  force  and  so  much  humi- 
lity were  most  attractively  blended." 

Here  we  have  fine  writing,  what  is  called  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  ^^  billowy  Ohalmerian 
prose.'^  The  argument,  however,  does  not  pro- 
gress, but  goes  round  like  a  cork  in  an  eddy ;  of 
which  Robert  Hall  smartly  said — "Dr.  Chalmers 
moves  on  hinges,  not  on  wheels ;  there  is  incessant 
motion,  but  no  progress. ^^  Andrew  Fuller,  on  hear- 
ing Chalmers  preach,  said  (alluding  to  the  hatred 
the  Scottish  people  have  of  manuscripts),  "  If 
Chalmers  would  but  throw  away  his  paper,  he 
might  be  King  of  Scotland."  But  this  style  is 
not  to  be  acquired  without  paper— nor  would  it 
suit  the  colloquial  style  of  extempore  preaching. 
Sentences  like  this  you  find  in  Melvill,  in  Archer 
.Butler  :  the  peroration  to  his  last  sermon  in  the 
second  volume  is  just  such  a  passage  of  a  whole 
page ;  you   find   such   sentences   in   Hook  ;   the 
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exordinm  of  seventeen  lines  to  the  last  sermon  in 
Church  Ordinances  is  of  this  kind.  Bnt  snch  sen- 
tences are  only  for  written  sermons :  and  Hook, 
Archer  Butler,  and  Henry  Melvill  all  carefolly 
elaborated  their  best  efforts. 

Snch  sentences,  delivered  with  the  blood-red 
energy  of  Chalmers,  were  listened  to  with  hushed 
stillness — coughs  were  restrained,  and  fingers, 
which  had  been  in  the  snuff  mull,  retained  the 
pinch  of  fragrant  dust — till  a  pause  came :  for 
Chalmers  was  a  great  admirer  of  pauses,  and  there 
is  a  well-known  story  showing  his  partiality  for 
them.  A  candidate  presented  himself  to  preach, 
for  his  trial,  before  Chalmers,  and,  of  course,  being 
somewhat  nervous,  had  to  stop  between  the  points 
of  his  discourse  to  collect  his  thoughts.  He  ex- 
pected Chalmers  would  chide  him  for  his  want  of 
fluency,  and  was  therefore  the  more  gratified  when 
the  Professor  said  to  him — "  I  like  your  sermon ; 
you  will  make  a  good  preacher ;  the  pauses  espe- 
cially were  magnificent." 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  often  blamed  at  the  time 
when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy at  St.  Andrew's  for  vacating  his  high 
position  of  usefulness  at  Glasgow.  But  Chalmers 
reconciled  the  change  to  his  mind  by  saying,  if 
his  own  voice,  as  a  preacher,  was  hushed,  he  was 
educating  young  men  by  scores  who  would  fill  the 
future  pulpits  of  Scotland.  He  said  : — ''  Moral 
philosophy  is  not  theology ;  but  it  stands  at  the 
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entrance  to  it,  and  so,  of  all  hnman  sciences,  is 
the  most  capable  of  being  turned  into  an  instrn- 
ment  of  good  or  evil." 

I  shall,  perhaps,  best  explain  his  idea  of  it  being 
higher  promotion  to  be  a  teacher  of  future 
preachers,  than  to  be  a  chief  orator  one's  self,  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  his  work  entitled  Christian 
and  GivU  Economy  of  Large  Towns  : — 

'*  You  know  that  Sk  machine  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  individual  can  often  do  a  hundredfold  more 
work  than  an  individual  can  do  with  his  own 
hands.  He  who  makes  the  machine,  then,  is  more 
productively  employed  than  he  who,  without  it, 
engages  immediately  in  the  work.  To  produce  a 
steam-engine  which  sets  a  hundred  looms  a-going 
is  a  far  larger  contribution  to  the  goods  of  the 
country  than  to  work  at  a  single  loom.  This 
principle,  obvious  enough  in  manufactures,  is 
sadly  overlooked  in  the  business  of  society.  The 
man  who  spends  so  much  time  in  the  services  of 
a  philanthropic  institution  is  not  so  productively 
employed  as  he  who  excites  the  principle  which 
prompts  those  services  in  the  hearts  of  a  hundred 
men.  He  who  does  the  work  is  not  so  produc- 
tively employed  as  he  who  multiplies  the  doers. 
Put  them  in  mvnd  (says  the  Apostle),  pit  them  in 
mind  to  he  ready  to  all  good  works.  Thus  I  will 
maintain — that  a  professorship  is  a  much  higher 
office  as  regards  usefulness  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary parish  minister." 
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And  when,  having  been  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's  for  five  years  (1823- 
1828),  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Divinity 
at  Edinburgh,  he  was  able  to  bring  his  other 
studies  to  bear  more  directly  on  divinity.  His 
Institutes  of  Theology  show  us  how  he  deals,  first, 
with  ethics  and  metaphysics ;  secondly,  with 
natural  theology ;  and,  thirdly,  with  evidences  of 
Christianity.  And  at  the  end  of  each  series  he 
brought  his  own  personal  experience  as  a  pastor 
to  bear  in  showing  how  these  subjects  should  be 
treated  from  the  pulpit.  Bishop  Butler  and  Pre- 
sident Jonathan  Edwards  seem  to  have  been  his 
favourite  authors ;  but  the  Calvinism  of  Chalmers 
never  ran  to  seed,  but  was  kept  in  check  and  ren- 
dered harmless  by  the  genial  and  practical  cha- 
racter of  his  mind. 

There  can  be  no  doubfc  that  Chalmers  was  a  great 
power  wherever  he  went.  At  St.  Andrew's  he  set 
all  the  students  to  work  in  the  Old  University 
town  as  district  visitors,  and  so  put  a  new  life 
into  a  stagnant  place.  When  he  was  in  the  Theo- 
logical Chair  at  Edinburgh  his  lectures  drew  not 
only  the  students  but  all  the  intellectual  forces  of 
the  city,  and  so  the  whole  place  was  set  to  work 
discussing  points  of  ethical  interest.  A  less 
popular  man  would  have  had  none  of  this  interest 
attaching  to  his  name.  Whenever  Chalmers  did 
venture  upon  an  ofPhand  flight,  as  occasionally  in 
the  Greneral  Assembly,  he  was  more  impressive 
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and  natural  than  when  using  notes.  He  wrote 
and  deciphered  shorthand  with  such  readiness  that 
some  sermons  of  his,  which  took  forty  minutes  in 
delivery,  still  exist,  written  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper,  folded  into  eight  pages. 

The  attention  of  his  hearers  in  the  lecture-room 
never  seemed  to  flag,  so  various  were  Chalmers's 
illustrations.  George  Gilfillan,  in  the  Third  Gal- 
lery of  Portraits,  describes  him  as  sitting  to  deliver 
his  lecture,  but  when  he  came  to  any  exciting 
thought  or  fine  passages,  jwmping  up  and  deliver- 
ing it  standing.  At  the  close  of  a  lecture  on  the 
character  and  claims  of  Christianity  he  rose  up, 
and,  grasping,  as  it  were,  all  around  him  (like  an 
assaulted  man  for  a  sword),  in  search  of  a  yet 
stronger  proof  of  his  point,  he  lifted  up  his  own 
Astronomical  Discov/rses  and  read  (with  a  brow 
flushing  like  a  crystal  goblet  newly  filled  with 
wine)  the  following  passage : — 

"  Let  the  priests  of  another  faith  ply  their 
prudential  expedients,  and  look  so « wise  and  so 
wary  in  the  execution  of  them ;  but  Christianity 
stands  in  a  higher  and  firmer  attitude.  The  de- 
fensive armour  of  a  shrinking  or  timid  policy 
does  not  suit  her.  Hers  is  the  naked  majesty 
of  truth ;  and  with  all  the  grandeur  of  age,  but 
with  none  of  its  infirmities,  has  she  come  down 
to  us,  and  gathered  new  strength  from  the  battles 
she  has  won  in  the  many  controversies  of  many 
generations.     Secrets  she  has  none ;  to  her  be- 
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long  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  con^cions 
greatness/* 

For  Chalmers  knew,  and  none  better,  bow  to 
lighten  style  and  enforce  argument  by  a  good 
quotation.  He  was  not  only  a  well-read  man,  bat 
he  had  his  reading  ready  to  hand.  He  could  put 
his  hand  on  a  passage  at  once»  This  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  devices  of  the  orator  to  express,  first 
in  your  own  words,  and  then  in  someone  else's,  the 
idea  you  wish  to  driye  home,  and  it  helps  the 
light  and  shade  of  your  speech  all  the  more,  if 
after  delivering  your  ideas  in  prose  your  quota- 
tion is  in  poetry.  Thus  Chalmers,  after  showing 
that  the  Bible  and  Science  were  in  accord,  de- 
scribes the  misery  of  the  man  who,  having  tam- 
pered with  deistical  literature,  has  become  scepti- 
cal of  all  truth,  arid  is  tormented  with  "  opposi- 
tions of  science,  falsely  so  called,*'  and  contrasts 
with  the  end  of  such  a  being,  the  sure  faith  o£ 
the  poor  inhabitant  of  a  mountain  glen,  who  has 
never  known  that  there  were  any  cavillers  at 
inspiration,  and  with  a  child-like  faith  has  leant 
all  her  weight  upon  the  promises  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  has  found  them  all-sufficient  to  sustain  her. 
He  then  brought,  out  a  ringing  cheer  from  the 
students  by  the  following  quotation,  comparing 
Voltaire  with  a  cottage  matron.  As  the  pre- 
sent generation  knows  little  of  Cowper,  except 
the  ballad  of  John  Gilpin,  I  may  quote  it  at 
length : — 
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^^  She  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit^ 
Has  little  uoderstanding  and  no  wit, 
She  knows  (and  knows  no  more)  her  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew. 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes^ 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
O  happy  peasant !     O  unhappy  bard ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel — hers  the  rich  reward. 
He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  never  heard  of  half-a-mile  from  home. 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers." 

It  was  in  1832,  in  the  fonrth  year  of  his  Edin- 
burgh fame,  that  he  received  £800  for  writing,  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
his  Bridgewater  Treatise  On  the  Adaptation  of  Ex' 
temal  Nattare  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Gonsti- 
tution  of  Man, 

The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  their 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  1838  he  delivered 
in  Hanover  Square,  to  the  most  fashionable  of 
audiences,  his  lectures  in  defence  of  Establish- 
ments. He  recommended  small  and  limited  popu- 
lations to  each  minister,  as  the  only  means  of 
reaching  the  poor.  As  these  lectures  were  pub- 
Ushed,  and  had  a  large  sale,  it  was  but  natural, 
that  the  champion  of  Establishments  should  be 
assailed  when  (only  five  years  later)  he  walked  at 
the  head  of  the  band  of  ministers,  who  seceded 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  Free  Church. 

But  Chalmers  was  perfectly  consistent,  as  will 
appear,  if  we  consider  what  was  his  principle  of 
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action.  He  always  said,  both  before  and  after  his 
secession,  Establishments  are  most  valuable  as  the 
only  effectual  means  of  providing  religion  for  those 
who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  it — they  should  be 
purchased  by  every  sacrifice,  short  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  into  the  hands 
of  the  State. 

In  1830,  after  staying  with  John  Foster  at 
Bristol,  Chalmers  opened  an  Independent  chapel 
(built  by  a  Mr.  Hare  in  that  neighbourhood),  and 
preaching  before  a  Dissenting  congregation  he 
drew  a  most  graphic  description  in  favour  of  a 
rich  national  endowed  Church,  as  opposed  to  a 
thinly  scattered  system  of  meeting-houses  (the 
discourse  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Dr. 
Hanna's  Life  of  Chalmers,  p.  267)  ;  and  then  he 
ends  thus : — 

"  Without  an  Establishment  our  peasantry 
would  sink  again  into  the  alienation  of  paganism, 
and  England  would  once  more  become  a  moral 
waste.  But  we  are  far  from  regarding  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  zeal  of  orthodox  Nonconformists. 
The  services  of  Dissenters  are  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  and  to  correct  and  compen- 
sate for  the  vices  of  an  Establishment,  as  far  as 
that  Establishment  suffers  from  base  ministrations 
and  a  corrupt  patronage.  Such  wholesome  dissent 
is  a  purifier,  and  because  a  purifier,  a  strengthener 
of  the  Church." 

In  the  same   strain,    at   the   Hanover-square 
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Rooms,  he  spoke  of  the  beanty,  nay,  the  necessity, 
of  the  territorial  system  of  the  Established 
Chnrches  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.     He  said : — 

*'  We  take  our  money  from  the  State  to  educate 
and  teach  her  children — there  our  connection 
ceases.  In  our  General  Assembly  we  make  our 
own  laws,  and  are  a  great  missionary  society, 
having  all  ruling  powers  within  our  own  body.*' 

And  then,  rising  to  his  feet  to  deliver  his  pero- 
ration (a;t  which  many  of  his  audience  rose  also), 
he  thus  concluded.  Royalty  being  represented  by 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge : — 

"  With  or  without  an  Establishment  the  Church 
is  the  unfettered  mistress  of  her  doings.  The 
King,  in  person,  or  by  his  representatives,  might 
be  the  spectator  of  our  proceedings ;  but  what 
Lord  Chatham  said  of  the  poor  man's  house  is 
•  true  in  all  its  parts  of  the  Church  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong — '  In  England  every  man^s 
JwvLse  is  his  castle :  not  that  it  is  sn/rrounded  with 
walls  and  battlements  ;  it  may  be  a  straw-built  shed^ 
every  wind  of  hea/oen  may  whistle .  rotmd  it,  every 
element  of  heaven  may  enter  it ;  but '  the  King  can- 
not^ the  King  dare  not^  " 

He  said  much  the  same  when  placed  in  the 
Moderator's  chair  at  the  first  session  of  the  Free 
Kirk:— 

"  Nothing  but  a  terrible  necessity,  the  spoiling 
of  our  liberty,  has  driven  us  to  this  step,  of  leaving 
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our  territorial  endowed  Church ;  but  we  will  raise 
fresh  funds  and  endow  another  Church,  which 
shall  not  be  Erastian." 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1840,  Chalmers  entered 
on  the  seventh  decade  of  his  life.  He  had  always 
had  a  notion  that,  like  a  Sabbath  of  rest,  the  last 
decade  of  a  being  (whose  age  was  to  be  threescore 
years  and  ten)  should  be  marked  by  his  with- 
drawal from  active  life  and  closer  communion  with 
his  God,  and  he  became  enamoured  of  this  idea 
by  the  retrospect  of  his  mother's  widowhood,  which 
was  spent  at  the  gate  of  heaven.  He  wanted 
quiet  from  the  feverish  life  of  controversy  in  which 
he  had  lived,  and  felt  what  W.  S.  Land  or  has 
well  expressed  by  the  aphorism — '•^Silence  and 
solitude  a/re  the  audience  chambers  of  God."  But, 
in  this  his  expectation  was  not  fulfilled,  for  he 
worked  on,  driven  by  necessity,  to  the  very  end. 
Not  only  was  a  new  church  which  required  him 
as  her  architect  to  be  built  up,  but  the  poverty 
of  the  West  Port  in  Edinburgh  enlisted  his 
liveliest  sympathies.  The  locality  was  obscure 
and  unsavoury.  Burke  and  Hare  had  noted  it  as 
a  fit  place  for  midnight  murders.  Here  Chalmers 
raised  money  to  build  a  parochial  homestead,  and 
to  the  church  and  schools  he  added  model  houses 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  degraded  poor ;  and 
he  consigned  it  (when  the  church  was  opened, 
February  19,  1847,  the  year  of  his  own  death)  to 
Mr.  Parker,  who  had  aided  him  throughout  the 
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* 
work  ;  and  he  uttered  thns  his  "  Nunc  Dimittis  :  " 

**  God  has  fulfilled  all  my  desire  and  heard  my 

prayer,  and  now  I  can  die  in  peace." 

Certainly  Chalmers  never  looks  so  grand  as 
when  he  tnmed  from  the  approbation  of  a  dis- 
cerning literary  public  and  the  applause  of  sena- 
tors to  take  his  station  in  a  tan  loft,  situated  in 
the  worst  slums  of  Edinburgh,  as  teacher  and 
preacher  to  the  few  outcasts  and  the  ragged  chil- 
dren, who  came  there  to  be  taught  by  the  grey- 
headed man,  whom  four  Universities  had  been 
proud  to  honour.  He  was  no  popularity  hunter, 
for  death  found  him  true  to  his  motto,  "  Life  is 
real,  life  is  earnest,"  and,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  testi- 
fies, "a  man  piercingly  pathetic  and  of  complete 
impetuosity,  even  when  evening  and  star-crowned 
night  were  coming  on,  and  the  hot  noises  of  the 
day  growing  wholly  insignificant." 

I  have  not  thought  it  desirable  in  this  some- 
what lengthy  sketch  to  give  any  more  extracts 
from  the  many  volumes  of  Chalmers'  prose  works. 
Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  what  that  style 
was — one  composed  of  long,  but  by  no  means 
padded  or  unmeaning  sentences ;  the  clauses  are 
carefully  considered  and  evenly  balanced.  With 
all  the  fulness  of  Isaac  Barrow's  style,  sometimes 
he  is  apt  to  use  words  coined  for  the  occasion  and 
of  composite  origin.  We  should,  perhaps,  if 
called  on  to  read  aloud  from  Chalmers's  works, 
say  what  Samuel  Rogers,  poet  and  banker,  said  of 
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the  hramLra  passages  of  Bnrke  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
— "  If  I  cut  down  a  page  into  twenty  lines,  you  wiU 
tJien  see  what  really  good  English  is,^* 

To  understand  his  delivery  we  must  imagine 
the  broad  Fife  accent,  which  was  not  unpleasant, 
and  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  hide  (nor,  per- 
haps, would  it  have  been  disguisable  if  he  had 
wished),  as  when  in  his  magnificent  sermon  before 
the  General  Assembly  in  1883  a  portion  of  his 
text  was  "  He  that  isfulthy,  let  him  befulthy  stills 
Lord  Jeffrey,  however,  wisely  remarked  that  it  was 
not  a  provincial  dialect,  but  the  ancient  language 
of  a  great  nationality — ^the  language  of  Burns : — 

"  The  rough  bur  thistle  spreading  wide — 

Amang  the  beared  bear — 
I  turned  the  weeding  heuk  aside 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear.'* 

He  wrote  upon  every  conceivable  subject — 
from  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar — from  the  stars  and 
the  pathways  of  the  heavens,  to  the  ordinary  sor- 
rows of  the  dwellers  in  great  cities — from  astro- 
nomical to  commercial  discourses  '^  on  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life."  Thus  he  entered  on  too 
many  subjects  of  study  to  be  supreme  in  any ; 
nevertheless  he  contributed  largly  to  the  popu- 
larizing of  great  sciences  by  his  simple  methods 
of  explanation,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  says  very 
justly  {Polit,  Bcon,  i.  p.  94) :  "  To  him  belonged 
the  merit  of  studying  phenomena  at  first  hand, 
and  expressing  them  in  a  language  of  his  own, 
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which  often  revealed  aspects  of  the  truth  that 
had  been  concealed  in  the  nse  of  often*repeated 
phraseologies." 

He  lived  in  very  eventful  times,  and  was  a  man 
in  anj  times  whose  energy  would  have  carried 
him  to  the  front — the  spirit  of  resistance  to  State 
control  in  Scottish  Covenanters  had  been  fanned 
into  life  by  Dr.  M'Crie's  life  of  John  Knox  and 
Andrew  Melville — the  former  published  in  1811, 
the  latter  in  1819. 

'One  of  his  countrymen  has  thus   written   of 
him: — 

"  When  we  gazed  on  Duncan's  picture  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  he  seemed  still  alive  before  us.  The 
leonine  massiveness  of  the  head  and  wide  brow, 
the  majestic  repose  of  the  attitude,  the  eye  drawn 
upwards  as  into  a  deep,  happy  dream,  the  air  of 
simple,  homely  grandeur,  all  were  characteristic 
of  Chalmers — ^the  great  power  of  God  in  Scotland, 
the  intellectual  ruler  of  a  rugged  but  warm- 
hearted people." 

In  moving  through  a  crowd  to  his  pulpit — 

''There  was  seen  a  huge  mass  of  a  man, 
bustling  up  the  pulpit  stairs  in  desperate  haste, 
and  when  he  had  warmed  to  his  subject  his  breath 
was  like  the  spray  of  the  sea,  so  terribly  did  he 
labour  to  give  utterance  to  the  impetuosity  of  his 
thoughts ;  and  when  we  passed  him,  after  the 
sermon  was  over,  there  was  still  the  same  rapt, 
earnest  look. 
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"  *  The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  hig-h.'  '*  • 

Chalmers  preached  "  as  one  who  had  something  to 
say^^ — not  as  one  "who  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing ;  "  he  was  terribly  in  earnest ;  "  he  was  con- 
strained to  speobk,  and  could  not  stay.^^ 

He  carried  this  thoroughness  into  every  act  of 
life,  however  small :  "  Let  me  master  one  small 
flower  or  moss  thoroughly   before   I  go    on    to 
another."     Such  were  his  inquiries  into  natural 
history.     So  on  his  way  to  the  kirk  he  would  fill 
his  hat  with  botanical  specimens  as   he   passed 
through  the  fields,  and  forgetting    where    they 
were,  would  uncover  his  head,  and,  letting  the 
flowers  fall  out,  shock  the  elders  of  his  church. 
Hence  it  used  to  be  said  of  Guthrie,    in   com- 
parison  with    Chalmers,    that    Guthrie   let   the 
flowers  fall  from  his  mouth,  Chalmers  from  his 
hat.     Ah !  noble  Chalmers !  thou  wert  no  Sab- 
bath-breaker in  thus  considering  the  lilies  of  the 
field  how  they  grow,  on  God's  own  day — ^for  no 
one  like  thee  could  show  from  God's  humblest 
works  how  He  loves  the  meanest  of  His  creatures ! 
And  if  the  poet's  fancy  be  allowable,  that  happy 
spirits  continue  the  innocent  pursuits  of  this  life 
in  Elysian  fields,  I  may  say  of  thee  (the  lines 
appear  only  in  the  first  edition  of  Wordsworth's 
Laodamia)  that  thou  art  gone — 

"  Delivered  from  the  galling  yoke  of  time 
And  these  firail  elements — to  gather  flowers 
Of  blissful  qaiet,  mid  unfading  bowers." 


.  PREACHERS    OP   THE    EPISCOPAL 

PROTESTANT   CHURCH   IK 

AMERICA. 

"  Her  coanection  with  the  State,  with  whatever  advantages 
attended,  brought  along  with  it  uailoubt«dl7  this  eril— that. 
it  gresllj  raBtrained  her  power  a»  a  MiBsionary  Church.  She 
was  prerented  fn>m  sending  out  Bishops,  that  ia,  from  props- 
gHtiag  Christ's  Oospel  and  Kingdom  m  the  only  primitive 
way.  Hence  the  need  of  such  a  Society  as  that  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts—which  issued 
Ht  length  in  the  present  American  Church — bat  not  imtil  the 
worldly  and  short-sighted  policy  of  refusing  all  State  en- 
couragement to  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  had  met  its  reward 
in  the  separation  from  the  mother  country — a  change  which, 
in  all  probability,  woald  bare  been  avoided  had  true  Church 
principles  been  lUtowed  to  develop  themselves  in  that  land." — 
Sermon  in  Wiaehesler  Caihedral,  1838,  by  JoaK  Keblb. 

S  next  year  is  the  centenarj  of  the  eata- 
[  blis^iment  of  Epiacopacj  in  America,  a 
[  chapter  on  the  preachers  of  the  Epis- 
copal Protestant  Charch  in  that  land  will  fimsli 
this  series  opportunely.  Archbishop  Trench 
stated  that  this  Church  was  strong  in  preachers, 
especially  amongst  its  bishops  ;  and  Dean  Stanley, 
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who  at  one  time  entertained  gloomy  views  of  the 
prospects  of  this  Church  —  after  his  visit  to 
America,  said  he  saw  such  tokens  of  revived 
life,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  a  great  future  for 
our  sister  Church  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Wilberforce's  JBTis- 
tory  of  the  American  Ghv/rcJi,  and  the  writings  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Caswall  for  the  scanty  information 
we  possess,  but  these  writers  deal  more  with  the 
Church  of  their  own  day  than  with  the  early 
struggles  of  its  first  efforts.  A  record  of  these 
will  be  found  in  Anderson's  valuable  History  of 
the  Colonial  Ghurch, 

Bishop  Selwyn,  Dean  Howson,  and  others, 
visited  America  some  ten  years  ago,  and  lately 
Canon  Knox-Little  made  a  mission  tour  in  the 
States.  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  to 
the  very  graphic  sketch  of  the  American  Church 
which  appeared  in  Messrs.  Skeffington's  Literary 
Ghurchmcm  of  the  19th  of  January,  1883,  from  his 
pen ;  also  to  an  essay  in  the  Gh/urch  and  the  Age 
on  the  "  Characteristics  of  the  American  Church," 
by  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 
Both  these  writers  have  full  confidence  in  Angli- 
can churchmanship  to  outbid  all  other  communions 
amongst  the  stalwart  children  of  the  New  World. 
Both  demur  to  the  use  of  the  expression  "Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  "  both  of  them  rejoice  that  through  the 
episcopate  coming  from  Scotland  (when  Seabury 
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was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Connectictit  in  1784), 
the  American  Prayer  Book  retains  the  Communion 
OflSce  of  the  Scots. 

Very  difficult  it  is  for  ns  who  have  lived  under 
an  Established  State  Church  to  realize  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  the  sister  Church  was  started  in 
America.  Instead  of  the  sects  (as  I  suppose  we 
must  call  them)  being  slips  breaking  themselves' 
off  from  the  parent  stem,  and  taking  root  all 
round  her— which  is  the  case  in  England — the 
Anglican  rite  and  communion  had  to  start 
amongst  the  many  divisions  of  Puritanism  in 
the  New  World.  She  had  every  disadvantage 
in  the  start,  for  the  desire  of  freedom  in  matters 
of  worship  which  had  driven  the  persecuted  Pil- 
grim Fathers  to  leave  their  home,  invoked  a  sort 
of  spirit  of  retaliation  when  that  which  had  been 
the  dominant  party  at  home  came  to  settle  by  the 
side  of  the  weaker  party,  which  had  sought  on  a 
virgin  soil  the  right  to  think  for  themselves  in 
matters  of  religion. 

**  There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band ; — 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

"  Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod, 
They  have  left  unstain'd  what  there  they  found, 

Freedom  to  worship  God." 

Mrs.  Hehans. 

When  the  Act  of  1786  was  passed  in  England, 
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anthorizing  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy  to  con- 
secrate bishops  for  America  without  the  usual 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  obedience,  it  was  expressly 
stated  that  no  one,  consecrated  by  virtue  of  thatAct, 
or  receiving  ordination  under  it,  should  officiate 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  home.  Thus  in  Bishop  M'llyain's  life,  by 
Canon  Cams,  we  find  that  prelate,  on  his  first 
visit  to  England,  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a 
college  lecture-room  in  addressing  the  members 
of  the  University.  In  his  later  visits — this  Act 
being  repealed — ^the  University  pulpit  was  open 
to  him.  It  was  Bishop  Howley  who  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  altering  the  Act,  and  Bishop 
Doane,  of  New  Jersey,  dedicated  his  volume  of 
sermons,  published  in  England  in  1842,  to  How- 
ley,  acknowledging,  in  the  preface,  the  gratitude  of 
the  American  Church  to  the  archbishop.  The  first 
sermon  ever  preached  in  an  English  pulpit  by 
an  American  was  the  one  Bishop  Doane  preached 
at  the  re-opening  of  Dr.  Hook's  church  at  Leeds, 
on  the  2nd  September,  1841, 

''  The  American  Church  (says  Canon  Knox- 
Little)  has  undoubtedly  gigantic  work  before  her, 
for  she  has  to  cope  with  gigantic  sin.  But  a 
great  task  offered  is  a  great  opportunity.  If  she 
cannot  have  the  solemn  traditions  of  the  old 
Mother  Church — ^if  she  cannot  boast  long  lines 
of  teachers  and  divines,  whose  names  are  great  in 
the  roll-call  of  Christendom — ^if  no  grey  cathedral 
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towers  rise  hour  after  hour  to  the  traveller  as  he 
speeds  across  the  continent  of  the  West — still  she 
has  the  strength  and  freshness  of  the  child  of  the 
future,  and  yet  already  some  noble  memories  of 
the  past."  What  little  of  earthly  possessions  she 
was  in  the  way  of  acquiring  as  an  Established 
Church  was  rudely  put  an  end  to  at  the  Declara- 
tion of'  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July,  1782. 
That  act  separated  England  from  America,  and 
the  American  Church  from  the  American  State. 

Bishop  Cleveland  Coxe  writes :  **  I  may  as  well 
say  here,  that  were  I  a  native  Englishman,  I 
should  deplore  the  disestablishment  of  the  historic 
Church  of  the  English  people,  and  resist  it,  as  the 
sure  precursor  of  imperial  decay,  if  not  of  a  period 
of  aimless  discord  and  revolution.  Such  is  the 
disinterested  view  of  nearly  all  Americans  who 
have  qualified  themselves  to  speak  or  to  think  on 
English  afiairs.  Still  I  am  no  admirer  of  Esta- 
blishments *in  the  abstract,'  and  for  my  own 
country  I  devoutly  thank  God  that  an  ecclesias- 
tical Establishment  is  an  impossibility.*' 

The  improvement  in  swift  ships  brings  the  two 
Churches  nearer  together  every  day.  Two  Pan- 
Anglican  congresses,  in  the  latter  of  which  one 
hundred  English-speaking  prelates  assembled  at 
Lambeth,  speak  volumes.  Our  classics — Milton 
and  Shakespeare  —  sell  more  numerously  in 
America  than  they  do  in  England ;  for  our 
colonies  branched  off  only  after  many  years  of 

Ii2 
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a  common  literature,  and  up  to  that  time  what  is 
onrs  is  theirs  also.  They  vie  with  ns  in  all  the 
recent  developments  of  spiritual  life,  and  not 
least  in  Sisterhoods ;  and  the  devotion  of  the 
Sisters  at  St.  Mary's  daring  the  outbreak  of 
yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  who  had  before  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
enlisting  such  workers.  The  literature  of  England 
and  the  l^ew  World  freely  circulates,  each  in  each 
country;  Mr.  Dickenson,  in  Farringdon  Street, 
and  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Farren,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  give  special  circulation  to  works 
published  in  America;  and  Messrs.  Button,  of 
New  York,  have  an  enterprising  agent  constantly- 
crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the  interchange  of  the 
best  literature.  Not  only  in  the  nomenclature  of 
their  towns  and  villages  do  we  see  English  names 
reproduced  in  the  New  World,  but  in  many  other 
things  they  are  imitators  of  us,  as,  for  instance,  in 
1874,  John  Bohlen,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  to  his 
Lecture  the  same  conditions  as  John  Bampton  had 
expressed  in  his  will  about  the  Oxford  Lectures. 

*'  Procedo,  et  panram  Trojam,  simulataque  mag^s 
Fer^ma,  et  arentem  Xanthi  cognomine  rivum 
Agnosco  Scseseque  amplector  limina  portse." 

It  is  said  that  the  American  Church  in  its  first 
beginnings  aimed  at  the  well-to-do  settlers  in  its 
congregations,  and  did  not  become  the  Church  of 
the  people.  Many  of  the  poorer  classes  were 
from  other  countries,  and,  in  many  cases  negroes. 
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These  matters  are  being  altered  for  the  better. 
We  in  England  did  much  the  same,  leaving  the 
shop-keeping  classes  to  the  Wesleyans  and  Inde- 
pendents, who,  in  their  turn,  left  the  very  poor  as 
a  residuum  for  Salvation  Armies  and  the  like. 

The  Pan- Anglican  Conferences  have  done  much 
to  draw  the  nations  together.  In  1867  seventy- 
six  English-speaking  bishops  attended,  thirty  of 
whom  died  before  the  next  Lambeth  Conference 
in  1878,  when  one  hundred  bishops  attended. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  congress  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Illinois,  to  whom 
Bishop  Hopkins  gave  way.  This  latter  prelate, 
however,  left  behind  him  a  sermon  in  which  he 
advocated  the  Catholic  claims  of  Episcopacy,  say- 
ing : — "  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  unani- 
mous on  the  point  in  question,  and  through  the 
long  course  of  fifteen  centuries,  he  who  should 
search  for  a  Church  without  a  bishop,  would 
search  in  vain."  In  this  sermon  he  also  advocated 
an  effort  at  union  between  the  Churches  by 
"  bringing  all  liturgies  into  one  by  a  happy  col- 
lating of  the  first  book  of  Edward  YI.,  the  Scottish 
and  American  books,  with  the  present  order  of  the 
Church  of  England."     (Life,  p.  406.) 

I  recommend  everyone  to  read  the  life  of 
Hopkins,  first  Bishop  of  Vermont ;  it  is  in  one 
volume  octavo,  published  by  Huntingdon  and  Sons, 
of  New  York.  His  sons  compiled  it  from  Bishop 
Hopkins's  papers.     It  contains  a  history  of  the 
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Amencan  Chnrch  for  the  fortj  jeara  preTiooB  to 
1873.  The  election  of  American  bishops  and  the 
trial  of  three  American  Inshops  is  told  in  forable 
laagnage.  The  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  re- 
lation year  by  jear  of  the  effect  of  reading  the 
Fathers  (down  to  St.  Bernard  indnsiTe)  on  the 
Bishop  of  Vermont's  mind.  Long  before  the 
Oxford  school  put  forth  its  views,  here  was  a 
kindred  spirit  across  the  Atlantic  at  work  on  the 
same  materials,  and  coming  to  moderate  concln- 
sions  in  the  same  direction.  He  worked  ont  a 
moderate  Sacramental  theory,  and  says  St.  Cyprian 
taught  him  the  mixed  chalice  ;  he  also  made  un- 
leavened bread,  in  his  own  honse,  deeply  indented, 
BO  as  to  be  easily  broken.  A  reference  to  the  list 
of  American  bishops  prefixed  to  Bishop  Wilber- 
force's  Americcm  Chwrch^  shows  that  Bishop  Doane, 
Bishop  M'llyaine,  and  Bishop  Hopkins,  were  all 
consecrated  in  1832.  Before  he  was  a  bishop 
Hopkins  had  organized  a  Sisterhood,  a  small  fore- 
shadowing of  those  which  have  done  so  much 
good  work  for  the  Church. 

We  have  a  volume  of  sermons  by  Bishop  W, 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  the  sermon 
preached  in  London  at  St.  Paul's  on  July  27th, 
1878,  when,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  he  bid 
the  assembled  English  bishops  farewell : — "  We 
have  learned  by  our  visit  here,  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  zeal  which  will  influence  all  our  future.  .  We 
return  with  the  wealth  of  new  friendships,  new 
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plans  of  nsefnlness,  and  the  treasured  memories 
of  home  life  and  Church  life,  into  which  (as  into  a 
garden  of  spices)  we  have  been  admitted." 

Dr.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  West 
New  York,  was  a  publisher  of  Christian  ballads 
in  England  forty  years  ago.  His  latest  manifesto 
is  Apollos.  In  the  preface  he  claims  ''  to  have  ex- 
posed the  incomplete  character  of  modem  Evan- 
gelicalism, while  doing  justice  to  its  zeal,"  and  also 
"  claims  for  American  divines  the  special  know- 
ledge of  such  controversial  learning  as  enables 
them  to  explain  the  Apostolic  constitution  of  the 
Church."  The  early  and  later  American  Church 
has  had  to  contend  >with  respectable  Congrega- 
tionalism and  the  self-sufficient  Presbyterianism 
of  the  States,  and  therefore  has  learned  to  use  her 
weapons  dexterously. 

The  earliest  sermons  from  American  sources 
which  I  remember  to  have  read  was  the  series  in 
two  volumes  by  Dr.  Dehon,  consecrated  Bishop  of 
South  Carolina  in  1812.  The  book  dates  from 
1822,  and  is  entitled.  On  Scrvptvre  Gharaciers^ 
Fasts,  and  Festivals  of  the  GJmrch.  Next  in  order 
was  The  Gatholic  Ghv/rchmiam,^  being  sermons  by 
Benjamin  Win  slow,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life  by 
Bishop  Doane,  whose  curate  he  was,  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

We  must  not  forget  Bishop  M'Tlvaia's  book  on 
Evidences.  Canon  Cams  has  lately  brought  his 
long  and  consistent  life  and  his  friendship  with 
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Charles  Simeon  before  na.  Bishop  Hopkins  was  bom 
iD  1792 — the  same  year  as  John  Keble.  He  was 
the  Samnel  Wilberforce  of  American  bishops,  while 
M'llvain,  bom  in  1799 — ^the  year  after  Hook  and 
Henry  Melvill — ^represented  the  Evangelical  side 
of  theology.  The  time  would  fail  me  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  names  of  other  preachers  whose 
sermons  are  read  in  England,  snch  as  Dr.  Morgan 
Dix,^  Rector  of  Trinity  Chnrch,  New  York.  I  can- 
not, howeyer,  pass  over  Dr.  Huntingdon,  Bishop  of 
Central  New  York,  who  delivered  theBohlen  Lec- 
ture in  1878,  on  The  Fitness  of  Ghristiamty  to  Man. 
He  was  originally,  I  believe,  a  Unitarian  Professor  at 
Harvard,  and  published  while  such  8ermons  for  the 
People  ;  afterwards  his  mind  was  on  the  work,  and 
he  put  forth  The  Christiom  Believing  and  Living, 
After  a  while  he  became  settled  to  the  Anglican 
views  of  religion,  and  published  two  valuable 
volumes,  full  of  thought  nobly  expressed  and  richly 
illustrated,  Ghrist  in  the  Ghrislian  Year^  a  sermon 
for  every  Sunday. 

The  preacher  who  has  perhaps  the  greatest 
fame  as  such,  both  in  his  own  country  and  here, 
is  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  He  is  a  head  and  shoulders  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  people,  and  found  a  rush  chair  col- 
lapse under  his  weight  when  he  paid  a  -visit  to 
Convocation  assembled  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 

^  His  latest  work  is  Lectures  on  the  Calling  of  a  Christian 
Woman. 
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^*  Procrnnhht  Jmmi."  He  is  well  known  to  stndents 
by  his  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Yale  College 
on  preaching  in  1877.  This  "Lyman  Beechor 
Lectureship  "  was  founded  in  1871,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  AUon,  of  Islington,  has  been  invited  to 
deliver  the  next  course.  It  is  said  that  when  Mr, 
Samuel  Morley  spent  three  months  in  'America, 
he  lingered  a  second  Sunday  at  Boston  to  hear 
Phillips  Brooks  a  second  time.  On  the  11th 
July,  1880,  he  preached  before  the  Queen  at 
Windsor.  He  is  very  rapid  in  delivery,  and  few 
can  follow  him ;  his  sermons  are  published  in 
England,  one  volume  by  Dickenson,  two  by  Mac- 
millan.  He  is  fond  of  quaint  texts  :  The  Candle  of 
the  Lord,  was  the  subject  of  his  celebrated  sermon 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  4th  July,  1880,  when  his 
allusion  to  American  Independence,  of  which  that 
day  was  the  anniversary,  brought  tears  from 
Dean  Stanley's  eyes.  He  is  of  the  Broad  Church 
School,  and  was  the  friend  of  Stanley.  He  has 
been  preaching  in  English  cathedrals  and  churches 
this  summer,  and  Macmillan  has  collected  these 
Sermons  Preached  in  English  Churches  into  a 
volume  of  great  thought  and  merit.  I  regret 
that  I  have  no  space  to  quote  a  few  passages. 

I  must  now  take  my  leave  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can readers  with  the  reflection,  that  my  notice  of 
American  preachers  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
their  merit  as  (to  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott)  a  report 
in  the  Times  of  a  Chancery  suit  bears  to  the 
Chancery  suit  itself. 
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